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Prelude 



The period 1900-60 is remarkable for the great changes which 
have occurred in the story of mankind and for the rapidity with 
which they have taken place. 

There is evidence to support the opinion of those who believe 
that the magnitude and variety of these changes in every aspect of 
human life, coupled with the speed of their evolution, have created 
a situation today (1961) in which men are lost in a jungle of tlieir 
own creation and are becoming increasingly incapable of dealing 
in a rational manner with the consequences of their inventions. 

There is a widespread feeling, with which I agree, that we are 
like a man riding a great wave on a surf-board; the wave rolls 
forward and the man waits to see where and how it will tlirow him 
up on the beach. In short, that whilst the future of mankind could 
be of a bright beauty regarded in the past as unattainable, we are 
unwilling to bring ourselves to do what is necessary in order to 
enter this golden age and through our failure in this respect arc 
likely to relapse into barbarism if not worse. Yet man can control 
his destiny and chart a fruitful course. It should help him to know 
where to go if he knows where he is and how and why he got there. 

Looking back over the past sixty years, two of the many great 
developments which have taken place with such bewildering speed 
were of exceptional importance. One, the eclipse of the 
Briiannica; the other, the adoption of nuclear energy for miliUry 
purposes. 

The Pax Brilanriica is convenient shorthand for describing a 
state of affairs which existed from about 1815 to 1900. For most of 
those years Queen Victoria was on the throne of Britain and there 
was a kind of embryonic world government in a de facto sense. The 
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PRELUDE 


world-wide influence of the British system, in which authority was 
centred in London, shared by Parliament and the City and sus¬ 
tained by the might and majesty of British sea-power, was more 
effective politically and economically than anything known before 
or since in world affairs. 

The power of this unofflcial and on the whole beneficial world 
control began to decline at the end of the nineteenth century. It 
was still powerful in 1914, but much less so in 1939, and it was with 
astonishment and anger that a considerable number—perhaps the 
majority—of the British electorate discovered at the time of 
the Suez adventure in 1956 that the Britain of the nineteenth 
century had long been buried in the history books and that ‘Rule 
Britannia’ had become a folk song of days gone by. 

Traditional beliefs die hard, and those who still find it difficult to 
realise that the Great Britain which was a Great Power has dis¬ 
appeared for ever, leaving as her memorial many splendid pages 
(and a few blots) in the story of man, should understand that a 
nation can be great without being a Great Power in a military or 
even industrial sense. 

There is no reason to suppose that Britain is not still a great 
nation, and, as I shall suggest later on in tliis book, the second 
extraordinarily significant change wliich occurred between 1900 
and 1960 may—and I think should—provide us with a platform 
on which to display our national greatness. 

This second change was the adoption in 1945 of nuclear energy 
for military purposes, an event wliich burst upon a startled world 
at about the same time that the Pax Britannica was passing off the 
stage of events. How and why did the Pax Britannica come into 
existence and why was its disappearance so significant? 

Hartfield House Stephen King-Hall 

Headley, 

Hants. 

March 1961. 
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CHAPTER 1 


Origins of the Pax Britannica 


I 

The European Renaissance in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen¬ 
turies initiated a development of civilisation which was to have 
two results not previously possessed by regional civilisations, hor 
the first time in world history there arose a movement, a way of 
life, a structure of civilisation, which was destined to exert a pro¬ 
found influence for good and evil all over the world; both in the areas 
which, like the Middle East, India and China, had been the seats of 
indigenous cultures and civilisation, and in the Americas, Africa, 
Australasia and even the hitherto uninhabited polar regions. The 
second unique quality of the Renaissance was that in material 
achievements it led mankind to make a tremendous leap forward. 
It laid the foundation for a new kind of world far more remote and 
different in kind from that of the ancient and mediaeval world 
(6000 B.c.-A.D. 1300) than that world at its most civilised had 
been in comparison with the world of primitive or pre-historic 
man. 

This Western civilisation evolved slowly at first, but as it fed on 
itself the pace quickened so that in the mid-twentieth century, not 
content with domination of the earth, it began to reach out into 
space. 

But although, if we look back generally from 1900 to a.d. 1800, 
and particularly to a.d. 1800, and then especially to 1900, we 
see an almost incredible record of material achievements to which 
more are being added with every passing day, we do not find a 
corresponding degree of progress on the non-material side. 
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ORIGINS OF THE PAX BRITANNICA 

It is doubtful if there has been any progress at all. Western man 
has torn secret after secret from the bosom of Mother Nature and 
made her natural forces his slaves, but he has had little success in 
the control and regulation of human nature. 

To our Victorian ancestors this would have sounded like blas¬ 
phemy, but they did not know that very soon the massacre of six 
million Jews in the Nazi gas chambers was to excel in monstrosity 
any of the bloodthirsty achievements of men like Genghis Khan 
or the customary massacres which accompanied defeat in the 
struggles between the Empires of the Ancients. 

An interesting question is why the first civilisation to have 
universal influence emerged amongst the relatively few people who 
inhabited the western end of the great land mass which stretches 
from the North Atlantic to the North Pacific. The usual explana¬ 
tion is that these West Europeans were subject to a combination of 
influences derived from Greece, from Christianity and from Rome, 
and that these influences were brought together in the persons of 
peoples whose ancestors had been virile and restless nomads coming 
west from Central Asia. 

But why, for example, did not the first civilisation to spread and 
impose itself all over the earth come from the other end of the 
Euro-Asian land mass? At the time when the Europeans were 
about to start their great pioneering adventure which was to 
transform human life, the Chinese were in a highly prosperous and 
civilised condition. In^*v^ad of the Europeans penetrating the Far 
East, why did not the Chinese penetrate Europe? 

At the end of the fifteenth century Europeans were venturing 
thousands of miles across the Atlantic as a first step in their control 
of the Americas. The Chinese junks were as seaworthy as Columbus’ 
cockleshells, and the Chinese war-fleets had already been as far 
afield as Ceylon and East Africa. Moreover, the passage of the 
Bering Straits was a simple task, yet there is no record of Chinese 
or Japanese hordes moving across to North America, then over the 
Rocky Mountains and flooding as a great yellow tide into the plains 
southward to Central America and on to Patagonia. 

Had this happened the Americas might now be populated by 
Chinese with a racial problem resulting from the existence of the 
descendants of white slaves. 

He would be a hardy prophet who said with confidence in 1961 
that the Chinese would not come west by the year a.d. 2000. 
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ORIGINS OF THE PAX BBITANNICA 


II 

It would be beyond the scope of this book to attempt to sum¬ 
marise how the Europeans in the course of about four centuries 
spread and usually imposed their civilisation all over the world. 
Their main channels of infiltration, conquest and exploitation 
were the sea routes. 

It is surmised that migrating birds may be the earners of foot- 
and-mouth disease from the continent of Europe to Britain. Simi¬ 
larly the mariners of the West, children of the Renaissance, w'ere 
the carriers to America, Australasia and Asia of the infections for 
good and evil of Western civilisation. 

Nor is there space in which to describe how this ferment of ideas 
and activities in Europe affected its creators and their civilisation 
—how they quarrelled amongst themselves about matters spiritual 
and temporal; how they became nations and sovereign states; how 
all over Europe there was what must have seemed at the time a 
fabulously rapid advance in the arts, sciences, development of 
weapons, commerce, industry and other characteristics of this 
European civilisation. 

For our present purpose we select one of the activities of these 
European men which had a lot to do with what has happened in our 
lifetime. This was the extent to which the exploring and exploiting 
urge in Western civilisation increasingly took the form of national 
struggles. As modern Europe began to take embryonic shape in the 
womb of a civilisation which was definitely the heritage and 
achievement of Western men and easily seen to be quite different 
from other regional civilisations such as those of China or India, 
it becomes clear that the members of this dynamic Western civilis¬ 
ation were always tending to turn and rend themselves. This civilis¬ 
ation had—and may still have—cannibalistic tendencies. 

The Crusades to recover the Holy Land from the Saracens, 
although, as modern historians have shown us, they had strong 
commercial backing and included much rascality and squabbling, 
can still lay considerable claim to be all-European ventures in 
honour and support of the Western and Christian way of life 
against the infidel, who was also a physical menace to the security 
of the West as well as an obstacle to its trade. When the Crusaders 
failed, Constantinople—capital city of the rival Eastern Christian 
Empire—was taken by the Turks in 1458, and the great church of 
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St. Sophia became a mosque. In 1683 the Turks were finally thrown 
back eastwards from beneath the walls of Vienna. After the 
failure of the Crusades, historians had to wait until N.A.T.O. was 
formed in 1949 in order to record an all-West European grouping 
for the purpose of defending the West against the external and 
internal menace of nationalised Communism. 

As Western civilisation developed, the sovereign state, above the 
law and answerable only to God, began to be regarded (as by many 
it still is) as the final word in political and economic wisdom. 

Ill 

The national struggles took many forms, but the one wliich 
interests us is the great clash between the Maritime Powers 
(Portugal, Spain, Holland, France and Britain) of the West on the 
issue of which of them was to be Western civilisation’s principal 
entrepreneur^ commercial traveller, emissary, bearer of the white 
man’s burden and dominator outside Europe. 

Since the sea routes were the channels along which Western 
civilisation, like an octopus, spread its tentacles around the globe, 
it was evident that whichever nation could control these routes 
would be the master of the controlling body at the centre. Mari¬ 
time power in a world in which men could only move on land or sea 
was the key to world power and the wealth that would be the 
reward of the state which won this great prize. 

So the battle began—on the seas. 

The few million people who lived in the southern part of the 
British Island were early in the race. They defeated the Spanish 
and then the Dutch. The scene was then set for the final struggle 
between France and Britain. It ended in 1815 when Napoleon sailed 
to his exile on the lonely island of St. Helena in the South Atlantic. 

The events of the three centuries from 1500 to 1800 did not 
present themselves to those who took part in them in the simple 
terms described above. But whatever may have been the motives 
of statesmen during this period, and whatever may have been the 
apparent purpose of all the wars and upheavals which took place 
in Europe, the net result was to leave Great Britain in a position of 
undisputed power, the like of which had never been seen before 
and is never likely to be seen again on the stage of world affairs. 

When Napoleon was defeated, Britain was left with no rival in 
the field of world power politics. The Germans were not yet united 
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ORIGINS OF THE PAX BEITANNICA 
in modern nation form. The Russians were interested in expanding 
eastwards into Siberia and towards the Pacific, and it was not until 
the nineteenth century that their pressure southwards towards 
Constantinople led to the handing over of Cyprus to Britam by 
Turkey. 1 The Chinese were in a condition of confusion and weak¬ 
ness, and were about to be the victims of two aggressive atUcks by 
Britain. In North America the United SUtes were solely eoncerned 
with cultivating their own gardens, conquering the Red Indians 
and expanding westwards. 

Africa south of the Sahara, except for the southern tip which 
was British and Afrikaner, had still to be explored. India, Australia 
and New Zealand and Canada, much of the West Indies ... all 
British. A necklace of naval bases was strung around the world 
and was extended as occasion demanded. The West had made its 
impact on the rest of the world by the sea routes, and the British 
had come out victorious in the struggle amongst the Western 
nations; the proof of her victory, and guarantee that she could hold 

what she had got, was her supremacy at sea. 

Because the ten million people who lived in the British Isles at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century took care to maintain 
naval forces greatly superior to any naval combination likely to 
be organised against them, they enjoyed a degree of military power 
in world affairs out of all proportion to their numbers. With their 
base in safety bcliind the moat of the English Channel they had a 
strategic stranglehold on the sea routes of the world. 

It was as if the gods had said the British arc our chosen people 
and to those that have, more shall be given. And it was. 

For the Western world at the time Great Britain became mistressof 
the seas was about to inaugurate another great change in human life. 

The West invented power-driven machinery, and cottage in¬ 
dustry was replaced by hideous factories. This was the Industrial 
Revolution, and the centre of this great labour-saving and labour- 
exploiting development was Britain. 

Napoleon, incensed by the skill with which the British had 
financed his enemies, borrowed a phrase from Paoli and called the 
British a nation of shopkeepers. If he had lived a little longer he 
would have seen in Britain the workshop of the world; the world s 
banker controlling the gold standard; the world’s chief carrier in 
her mercliant ships. This was the Great Britain of Queen Victoria. 

* It was not until the reign of Catherine the Great that the Russians expelled 
the Turks from tlie north coasts of the Black Sea. Circa 1774. 
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This was the Britain which came out on top as the dominant 
power in Western civilisation at a time when that civilisation was 
well advanced in its mastery of the world. For nearly a hundred 
years the British had enough control over world affairs to prevent 
the internal stresses and strains of the Western world getting out of 
hand and developing into world wars. In the language of 1960, 
although there were plenty of armed conflicts (in addition to a great 
many lesser affairs by the British to consolidate their overseas 

positions) they remained limited wars. 

This is why—although it may seem rather over-British to say so 
—it was a very grave disaster when the British lost control, or at 
any rate lost their weighty and often decisive influence, in a world 
which at that time knew no rival to the Western way of life. For as 
soon as the rivalries which were endemic amongst the sovereign 
states in this Western way of life were not overshadowed by the 
manifestly very powerful British interests, a free-for-all in the 
struggle for power on the world scale became practical politics. 
This is why so many of the events described in this book have been 
the direct and indirect consequences of the disappearance from 
the international scene of the stabilising and overall influence of 
Queen Victoria’s British Empire. 

rv 

The affairs of men are punctuated with ifs and buts, but if the 
Pax Britannica could have endured another fifty years humanity 
might have been spared much misery, and the second grim and 
fearsome event of the arrival of nuclear energy might never have 
created an ominous question-mark over the future of mankind. 

A Pax Britannica after 1900 would have had to change its name 
and evolve into a more broad-based affair; but it is arguable that if 
the British genius could have risen to the occasion at the beginning 
of the twentieth century and had begun to internationalise the Pax 
Britannica by transforming it into a league or association of 
nations, it would have given men the framework of a world 
government. That could have been the beginning of something 
which in 1960, for a variety of reasons of which the nuclear weapon 
is the most important, is believed by many to be the price of 
survival. 

But this stupendous act of world statesmanship was not to be, 
and the consequences of what history may regard as an abdication 
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of responsibility by the British in the first decade of the twcnticlli 
century are reported in this book. Only a great nation eould have 
done this thing and that nation had to be a great power as well. In 
1900 the British fulfilled both the requisite eonditions. 

It is ironical that, although we British failed to see and seize the 
golden opportunity which for a fleeting moment at the beginning of 
this century was ours, yet when, because of this inaction, disaster 
befell Western civilisation, the greatness of the British people was 
twice displayed in one generation as they gave of their all in two 
world wars to try to save values which might have been preserved 
in a more peaceful, constructive and certain manner. 

No doubt one of the reasons which explained why one of the most 
splendid of opportunities ever offered to a nation was not grasped 
by the British people was that they did not realise at the time that 
they were occupying a position of unique opportunity and re¬ 
sponsibility, a position no nation had ever previously held and is 
not likely to hold in the foreseeable future. Some things, like one s 
youth, only assume their true significance in retrospect; this is true 
of the Pax Britannica. Furthermore, the British had not planned 
the Pax Briiannica', they had come into this heritage largely by 
accident and through the conjunction of several unrelated de¬ 
velopments. Another reason why the British did not attempt to 
turn their remarkable Empire (already in 1900 showing signs of 
becoming a commonwealth of sovereign states) into a world 
commonwealth was that if the British had put for>vard this idea at 
the turn of the century it would not have found support from other 
great powers. 

Why, they would have said, should we abandon our ambitions to 
expand imperially by crystallising the present distribution of 
colonics and spheres of influence in what is to be some kind of a>i 
international association at whose meetings the British, as founders 
and large shareholders, will expect to be in the chair? 

At the beginning of the twentieth century the truth that the 
growing interdependence of the sovereign states and the increas¬ 
ing distinctiveness of modern weapons made it inevitable that if 
disputes between these states degenerated into war the con¬ 
sequences would be world-wide and very serious, was only visible to 
prophets. It took World War I to create a climate of opinion 
favourable to the creation of the League of Nations and the lost 
generation was still being mourned when the nations were at it 
again in 1989. 
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CHAPTER 2 


The Pax Britannica 


i he sixty-four years which elapsed between the day when the 
eighteen-year-old girl Victoria became Queen of England and when 
the mythical old lady who was Queen, Empress of India and the 
sovereign of the far-flung Empire on whose lands the sun never set, 
passed away at Osborne House were years during which, by their 
industry, their political sagacity and the judicious use of military 
force, the British created the nearest thing to a world government 
that man had yet known. 

It operated at two levels—one dejure, the other de facto. Towards 
the end of her reign Queen Victoria ruled in a legal sense over more 
human beings, over more races speaking more languages and 
practising more religions than any monarch had done in the past. 
In 1901 one in five of the world’s population owed allegiance to the 
dying Queen; 25 per cent of the total land surface of the earth was 
her dominion. Tliis was the Empire coloured red on the map. 

But non-legally and for practical purposes there was not a 
country in the world that in some way or other did not feel the 
influence of Britain. Both South and North America and much of 
the Continent looked to London for their capital, and the influence 
of the City in banking, insurance, shipping and a host of market 
services was widespread. Great Britain was the great importer of 
food and raw materials, and in return supplied every kind of manu¬ 
factured goods to all parts of the world. During the reign of Queen 
Victoria the population of Britain doubled and its trade increased 
by 600 per cent. In every part of the world the Red Ensign of 
the Mercantile Marine and the White Ensign of the Royal Navy 
were familiar sights. In 1887 the British Merchant Navy (mostly 
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sail) was million tons; in 1901 it was 13| million tons, most of it 
steam-driven. 

The British stood for free trade, justice, law and order, sanctity 
of contracts, the bearing of the white man’s burden, the freedom of 
the individual and parliamentary democracy. 

The attitude of the British towards subject peoples during the 
Victorian era is illustrated by the following extracts from an article 
written by Field-Marshal Sir Evelyn Wood about the Egyptian 
Army, which the British were in process of training. He says that 
when he took on the job in 1883 ‘there was not one point in the 
former administration acceptable to an English gentleman’. He re¬ 
cords that an earlier American mission had entirely failed ‘to over¬ 
come Egyptian venality and intrigue’, and tliat the Americans 
declared that ‘the only difference between an ollicer and a private 
in the Egyptian Army was that the first was the product of the 
harem, the second the product of the field’. Sir Evelyn goes on to 
tell that a cholera epidemic took place, in which the Egyptian 
soldier saw the ruling class of Egyptians hurry away from Cairo, 
but that he also saw ‘those of his comrades who were stricken 
tenderly nursed, soothed in death struggles and in many cases 
actually washed, laid out and interred by their new, self-sacrificing 
and determined masters’. This behaviour by the British had a pro¬ 
found effect on the Egyptian Army. Sir Evelyn comments that the 
fellaheen (after being trained by the British) were extraordinarily 
honest and that during the campaign up the Nile to relieve General 
Gordon the Egyptian Army porter ‘was immaculate’, unlike the 
European, Canadian voyageurs and Kroo boys, who pilfered the 
brandy, tea and other medical comforts! 

But, lamented the field-marshal, the fellaheen, though (when well 
led) he was ‘absolutely steady in battle and shot well’, never showed 
‘any exultation after victory’, and he concluded, ‘the fellaheen 
would make an admirable soldier if he only wished to kill someone!’ 

The whole account reflects the high standard and conscientious 
paternalism of the Victorian English gentleman dealing with a 
backward people. 

All this was tlie best side of the picture of the Victorian age as 
it looked to the men of 1900. But there had been another side of the 
medal. Immediately before the Queen’s accession the country had 
been gravely disturbed by the semi-revolutionary activity which 
led to the Reform Bill of 1882. All Europe had watched to see 
whether Britain could surmount the crisis by constitutional means 
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and many expected republicanism to prevail. The Russian Am¬ 
bassador reported to the Tsar that King William IV, by using his 
influence to secure the passage of the Bill, had ‘cast his crown in the 
gutter*. Immediately after the coronation of Queen Victoria the 
condition of the mass of the people was lamentable. ‘Never,’ wrote 
the editor of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, ‘or hardly ever, had 
there been a period when food had been so dear, wages so low, 
poverty so widespread and the condition of the lower orders so 
depraved and so hopeless.’ 

This led to the agitations promoted by the Chartist organisation 
and the Anti-Corn Law League, which reached their peaks in 1846 
and 1848. 

The industrialisation of Britain caused the erection of masses of 
cheap houses destined to become slums. An M.P. (Mr, Slaney) told 
tlic House of Commons on February 4th, 1840: 

‘To show what is the state of the poor I will refer to Liverpool. 
In 1839 there were 7,860 cellars in that city, inhabited night and 
day, wliich were dark, damp, confined, ill-ventilated and dirty. 
Thirty-nine thousand people inhabited them, being one-seventh of 
the whole population of the town and one-fifth of the working class. 
... in Bury, out of 8,000 working-class dwellings, 773 families slept 
three and four in a bed; in 209 four or five in a bed; in 67 five or six; 
and in 15 six or seven in a bed.’ 

In 1849 more than 90,000 persons died of cholera in Great 
Britain, 

On June 6th, 1864, at Knutsford, a child aged six years received 
twelve lashes and seven days’ hard labour ‘for stealing one pocket- 
knife’. 

It was not until 1842 that the employment of women and boys 
under ten in mines was prohibited. By the Factory Act of 1888 
children under the age of eleven were forbidden to work more than 
nine hours a day, but in 1862 many industries still employed child 
labour under dreadful conditions. It was not until 1875 that child 
labour below the age of twelve became illegal. 

The reader must go elsewhere for an adequate account of the 
social and political history of Britain and how the devoted efforts 
of Lord Shaftesbury and others gradually improved the miserable 
lot of the working classes, of how compulsory education was begun 
in 1870, and how the franchise was broadened so that, whereas in 
1882 7 per cent of men over twenty-one could vote, by 1886 this 
figure had risen to 28.5 per cent. 
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Although Disraeli’s observation about the existence of two 
nations in Britain—the rich and the poor, the privileged and the 
under-privileged—was less obviously true in 1900 than it had been 
in the middle of the nineteenth century, there was plenty of sub¬ 
stance in the two-nations theory when Queen Victoria died. 

One of the greatest of all the domestic changes which has taken 
place in the past fifty years in Britain is that by 1960, although 
‘class’ was still, and seemed likely to continue to be, a most im¬ 
portant and esteemed feature in British social life, all the classes 
belonged to one nation. 

On the world scale, 1840-1900 were years of peace, since no 
established state was capable of challenging Britain, whilst the 
U.S.A. and Germany were nation-building. The American Civil 
War, the victories of Germany over Denmark, Austria-Hungary 
and France, were all local affairs. The nearest approach to a war 
with an international background touching British interests was 
the Crimean War. 

Apart from these and other European conflicts, such as the 
Italian revolt against the Austrians, there were only the numerous 
campaigns carried out by the British against Africans and Asiatics 
who did not always appreciate the benefits of being part of 2 he 
Empire, or fully understand the undesirability of thwarting Britisli 
policy. The last of these punitive and acquisitive operations was 
the Boer War, which proved to be quite a troublesome business. 
The whole of Continental opinion was on the side of the Boers, but 
sea communications between Britain and the Cape of Good Hope 
were firmly controlled and no one dared to interfere. 

To the Victorians—our grandfathers and great-grandfathers-- 
everything seemed very solid and assured. The peoples of tlic 
world were now becoming closely linked by an ever-increasing 
trade; parliamentary democracy, often on the British model, was 
spreading all over the world. The more important white colonies 
had become self-governing in their internal affairs; non-white 
peoples of other colonics and India were being trained to rule 
themselves honestly, efficiently and democratically in accordance 
with the best British tradition, even if Big Brother in Westminster 
had to remind them forcibly at times that the road to full in¬ 
dependence was much longer and harder than the locals seemed to 
suppose. 

As Queen Victoria’s long reign drew to a close the age of sus¬ 
tained and steady progress seemed to have dawned, and the 
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Western way of life seemed likely to become not only the universal 
but the peaceful way of life. 

War between the great nations was now manifestly absurd. 

As if to close a chapter, the British, having defeated the two Boer 
republics, promptly gave them independence in a new dominion, 
the Union of South Africa. A turning point in British Imperial 
history. Alas, the end of the Victorian age was not the dawn of a 
new and peaceful era in human civilisation; it was the calm before 

the storm. . 

The national rivalries which on the world stage had seemmgly 

been brought to an end by the victory of the British over Napoleon 
were only sleeping. 

During the decades in which the evergrowing and powerful 
British Empire was the guardian of world peace, so far as ZDorld war 

was concerned, new nations were born. 

Across the Atlantic on the North American continent the colony 
of Canada was moving towards national status. Further south the 
U.S.A., sheltered (had they known it) by the British Fleet, was 
expanding westward across the Prairies and driving before them 
the Red Indians. The rapid growth of the U.S.A. had been checked 
but not stopped by the bloody civil war between North and South. 

The French Revolution had loosed off ideas which had a profound 
effect all over the Western world and led to a general series of 
revolts and national liberation movements by peoples and nations 
subject to alien rule. 

The South American colonies revolted against Spain and re¬ 
peated (with British encouragement) against the King of Spain the 
successful tvpe of rebellion which the North American colonists had 
carried out fifty years earlier against the King of England. The 
Greeks, Serbs, Bulgars and Roumanians overtlxrew Turkish domina¬ 
tion; the Italians revolted against the Austrians and laid the 
foundation of the modern Italian state. All these and other nation¬ 
forming activities, often preceded by a revolt against alien rule, 
were well regarded by the British. It seemed to be all part of the 
ilemocratic process. None of the nations—with one exception—old 
or new, was considered by the British Government and people to 
be in any way hostile to BritLsh interests. 

Tlic French, it was true, occasionally showed signs of wanting to 
revive the struggle for world domination, but Britain saw no great 
objection to their colonisation of North Africa. Moreover, tension in 
Europe seemed to be concentrated in continental rivalries. France 
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and Russia were allied together to meet the menace of Germany, 
Austria-Hungary and Italy (the Triple Alliance). 

The British did not take sides in this affair which was at bottom 
an ancient quarrel between French and Germans. Wlieii Napoleon 
III assumed power in France in the middle of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, and Bismarck of Prussia trapped France into war and com¬ 
plete defeat, the aggressive French were regarded as having had a 
lesson to remind them that they had better not produce any more 
Napoleons. The exception mentioned above was Russia—the 
Russia of the Tsars. It was felt in Victorian England that Russia 
had an eye on India and on the Middle East, and would like to have 
Constantinople (Istanbul) and access to the Mediterranean. It was 
British policy to support the wobbly and corrupt Turkish Empire 
against Russian designs, and Britain agreed to take over Cyprus 
from the Turks and use it as a base against Russian expansionist 
plans to the south. 

At the end of Queen Victoria’s reign intelligent Englishmen did 
not suppose that they were loved by foreigners. They could under¬ 
stand that foreigners might well be jealous of them, but there was 
not—so it seemed—much the foreigners could do about it. More¬ 
over, these foreigners had no real grievance—at least in Britisli 
eyes. Britain was a free-trade country and anyone could trade 
freely in Britain or her colonics, or settle in Britain or any part of 
the Empire. Political refugees could always find a homc-from- 
home in Britain. 

In the African and Asian parts of the Empire the British were 
proud of the fact that they had brought law and order, administra¬ 
tive efficiency and knowledge of Christianity into lands where tlicy 
had found chaos, corruption, tyranny, slavery and heathenism. They 
had brought to these Asians and Africans the British interpretation 
of Western civilisation (including the English language, thus 
enabling hundreds of different groups to understand each other), 
British trade, education, health practices and the beginnings of 
self-government. The British did not claim to be perfect but were 
pretty sure that their version of Western civilisation was second to 
none and superior to most. If Asians and Africans were to be civi¬ 
lised in the Western way, the British were the best people to do the 
job, fairly, firmly, humanely . . . and profitably. 

There was another angle to the question of the opinion of 
foreigners about the British. During the nineteenth century, wliilst 
Western civilisation was carrying its enlightenment all over the 
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world to those whom the English poet Kipling called the lesser 
breeds without the law’ (but—and this was very British— 
Recessiorial, also carried its warning ‘Lest We Forget) there 
was a lot of tiresome, expensive and dirty work to be done when 
‘order had to be restored’ somewhere overseas. To restore order 
was not only to the benefit of the British but to all civilised nations, 
who always had nationals living in these disorderly areas and trade 
interests therein. But when the British suggested international 
action, as they did in Egypt in 1886 (see p. 270), there were excuses 
all round. So the world’s self-appointed policeman carried on 
alone. 

Moreover, as an Englishman looked back from the year 1900 
down the decades of the nineteenth century, he could say, in words 
which seemed reasonable to him, that all this empire-building had 
come about more or less by accident, one thing leading to another 
with a kind of inevitability which suggested Divine Purpose. ‘No 
one can justly say,’ reflected this Englishman of the upper class 
as he drove to church from his country home in his carriage and 
pair and pondered on the wickedness of the Liberals and Radicals, 
‘that my country after the defeat of Napoleon deliberately set out 
to conquer the world or obtain world dominion. Over and over 
again we have been faced with situations in which, in order to 
maintain law and order and often prevent bloodshed, we have had 
to intervene in overseas lands and take on new responsibilities.’ 

A continental European presented with this analysis of the build¬ 
ing up of Queen Victoria’s Empire was likely to say: ‘Is there any 
limit to the hypocrisy of the British?’ 

A.D. 1900 

The Victorians towards the close of the nineteenth century were 
about to be engulfed in a pit of their own digging. The spreading of 
the rule of law and the increase of prosperity in so many parts of the 
world, which were the consequenees, direct and indirect, of the 
stabilising effect of British power, had created new conditions and 
new national ambitions. These were bound to alter the relation¬ 
ships both between the British Empire and the rest of the world 
and those between the peoples inside the Empire. 

What did the world beyond Europe look like in 1900? 

The "VVliite dependencies (Canada, Australia and New Zealand) 
of the British Empire were moving steadily towards complete self- 
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government. No problem here, except perhaps that of arranging 
how these emergent nations should share in Imperial defence. 
There was the problem of South Africa, which was to be ‘solved’ in 
1910 by inviting the Cape Colony and Natal to combine with the 
defeated Dutch-speaking republics of the Transvaal and tlie 
Orange Free State into the Union of South Africa. 

The African colonies in West Africa and Central Africa were still 
in the phase of direct rule from Whitehall or, as in Central Africa, 
just emerging from the pioneering stage. By 1900 all Africa south of 
the Sahara had been divided up amongst the European Powers. 
African nationalism and Apartheid were unheard of. 

To the Englishman of 1900, Africa, most of which had only been 
explored by the white man in his father’s time, was not a problem 
continent. There had been periods during the latter half of the 
nineteenth century when French, British and German rivalries in 
the carving up of Africa had led to tension,* but these had been 
settled. 

In the Middle East a long rivalry had existed between France 
and Britain. The British had prevailed and controlled Egypt and 
the all-important Suez Canal. Oil had just been discovered in the 
Middle East and the British Lion had its paws on the shores of the 
Persian Gulf. 

In India there were the beginnings of a Home Rule for India 
movement for whose promotion the Indian Congress Party had 
been founded in 1885.* It was the British policy to lead the Indians 
along the path of self-government. But the perpetual strife between 
Hindus and Moslems; the existence of the Indian princes who, 
subject to British advice and guidance, ruled large areas of the 
peninsula; the grinding poverty of the masses; the mosaic of 
peoples, languages and religions; meant that the task of creating an 
Indian nation was one of monumental complexity and seemed likely 
to take a long time.* 

In the Far East the Chinese Empire appeared to be in a state of 
decay and dissolution, somewhat similar to that of the Turkish 
Empire (the sick man of Europe). In Japan the picture was 
different. Since the middle of the nineteenth century the Japanese 
had been busy westernising themselves and progressing along the 

* e-g. the Fashoda incident of 1898. 

•There was the same demand from the Southern Irish, wlio liad been 
objecting throughout the nineteenth century to the Union with Britain in 1801. 

* But Lord Kfinto, tiie Viceroy, said in 1900: ‘A change is passing over the 
land and we cannot afford to dally.’ 
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road towards becoming a great power (Western style), and at this 
time (at the beginning of the twentieth century) were about to 
challenge the Russian Empire in the Far East, and to the astonish^ 
ment of the Western world beat the Russians on land and sea and 
establish the Japanese power on the mainland of Asia. 

A word about the American continent in 1900. 

The U.S.A. was still chiefly concerned with the job of nation- 
buUding and held fast to the doctrine of isolation from world 
affairs. This was enshrined in the statement known as the Monroe 
Doctrine, The wounds of the bitter civil war had become scars, and 
the people numbered about ninety million, of whom ten million 
were negroes. The Panama Canal project was launched. The 
American people at this time were being reinforced every year 
as they had been tliroughout the latter part of the nineteenth 
century—by hundreds of thousands of emigrants from Europe who 
sought to escape from the Old World to the promise of fortune and 
freedom in the rapidly growing Republic across the Atlantic. 

But although there were great differences between the world 
scene in, say, 1850 and the picture of 1900, in one respect there was 
no change. Europe was still the hub of the universe and the head¬ 
quarters of Western civilisation, politically, economically and 
culturally. 

In 1900 it was still the decisions made in London, Paris, Berlin 
and St. Petersburg wliich were important to the future of mankind. 
Washington and Tokyo were not yet full members of ‘the establish¬ 
ment’ of the first civilisation in world history to become of uni¬ 
versal importance. 

It was certain that if this civilisation of wliich the British in 1900 
were the most influential exponents did not develop peacefully, if 
its rivalries and contentions were of a fissionable character, if it 
lacked stability, the results would affect the whole world, in con¬ 
trast to what had happened when earlier civilisations had collapsed 
through internal dissensions and brought chaos to a limited area of 
the earth’s surface and the people in it. The state of affairs in 
Europe at the beginning of the twentieth century was becoming 
critical and unstable because of the growth in importance and 
influence of modern Germany. 

The Franco-German rivalry which led to the Dual Alliance 
(France and Russia) in 1894 to counteract the Triple Alliance 
(Germany, Austria and Italy) of 1883 did not much concern the 
British. But when the Germans at the end of the Victorian era 
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began to demand ‘a place in the sun’ (because, like Italy, they had 
been late in the scramble for colonies and spheres of influence in 
Africa and Asia); when they began to create a powerful navy 
because, as Kaiser William II pointed out, the growing German 
mercantile marine needed its own protection, and when to this 
navy was added the existence of the best army in Europe; when the 
Germans, in order to expand economically and politically in the 
Middle East, began to cultivate a Turkey much weakened by the 
Balkan wars; when the German Empire began to be a formidable 
competitor to Britain in world trade—then when all these things 
were seen as a whole it became clear to the British, soon after the 
death of Queen Victoria, that for the first time since the defeat of 
Napoleon a formidable rival was on the stage. Furthermore, that if 
this Anglo-German tension could not be settled peacefully there 
was grave danger of large-scale war. 

In 1908 Sir Edward Grey, the British Foreign Secretary, wrote: 
T don’t think there will be war at present, but it will be difficult 
to keep the peace for another five years.’ 

The French, who yearned to recover the provinces of Alsace and 
Lorraine, lost to the German Empire after the 1870 War, and tlie 
British, for the more general reasons mentioned above, began to 
perceive a common interest in frustrating German ambitions. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Prelude to World War I 


I 

In 1906 the Liberals were in power in Britain (see Chapter 28) and 
more interested as a party in social reform than in the threatening 
international situation, whose dangers were clearly seen by the less 
radical leaders of the party. But the Radicals, amongst whom were 
Lloyd George and the young and up-and-coming Winston Churchill, 
were not in favour of spending money on armaments. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century the British Govern¬ 
ment, which still exercised a greater influence on the course of 
foreign affairs than any other state, had a choice of two policies for 
the preservation of peace: collective security or balance of power. 

The British Government and people might have suggested that 
Western civilisation must now organise itself into some form of 
league or association of nations—the embryo of world govern¬ 
ment. 

Sir Norman Angell, in a famous book called The Great Illusion, 
pointed out that the nations had become so interdependent that 
w'ar (niilitarv operations) as a method of settling international 
disputes was no longer a paying proposition. He did not say there 
could not be another great war; he did say that it would be a great 
stupidity. 

Today (1961), when almost everyone would agree that it is 
necessary to have some association of the nations, and many wish 
that the United Nations had more power, it may seem strange that 
fifty years ago such an idea was looked upon as Utopian, and cer¬ 
tainly not regarded as practical politics, although something of the 
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kind was suggested by the British Foreign Secretary Sir Edward 
Grey in a speech in Parliament in 1911, commenting favourably on 
some proposals of this kind made by President Taft of the U.S.A. 
The idea of collective security on a world-wide scale being out of the 
question because it was so far ahead of public opinion, the alterna¬ 
tive was adopted of relying on the old idea of creating and main¬ 
taining a balance of power by means of alliances. 

This idea, which has never succeeded in preserving the peace for 
more than a limited period, has been replaced in the nuclear age by 
a balance of terror! 

In order to counter-balance the growing power of Germany and 
check her ambition, the British decided to throw in their lot with 
the French in 1904 and the Russians in 1907: and though no formal 
treaty was signed the Entente Cordiale led to an arrangement 
which had some secret conditions involving British military sup¬ 
port if Germany attacked France.^ 

In return for joining the Franco-Russian group there was an 
understanding by the French to leave Britain a free hand in Egypt 
whilst the British agreed to regard Morocco as a French sphere of 
influence. 

In those days—fifty years ago—it would not have occurred to 
anyone to enquire whether the Moroccans had any views on the 
subject. The British Government, which was becoming increasingly 
concerned by the growth of the German Navy and its bases on the 
North Sea, decided to concentrate its naval forces in home waters. 
It was agreed that the French Navy should look after the Medi¬ 
terranean. 

In the Far East, where the Germans had a naval base at Tsing- 
tao which they had squeezed from the Chinese, the British decided 
to trust the Japanese, a nation with whom they made two 
alliances, one in 1902 and the other in 1905. The general trend of 
the Anglo-Japanese alliances was that the British would take a 
benevolent attitude towards Japanese designs in the Far East at 
the expense of China and Korea, and in return the Japanese would 
respect British interests in that part of the world. 

It is difficult to realise today (1061) what a tremendous sensation 
Was caused in the Western world by the Japanese victory in the 
Russo-Japanese War.® This was the first occasion in modern times 

* In 1901 language, Great Britain became a nation comnutted to the anti- 
German bloc. 

• It also stimulated the independence movement in India. 
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that the white man had been defeated in war by non-whites. Was 
this a fluke assisted by the fact that Tsarist Russia (which most 
Englishmen regarded as a tyrannical despotism and somewhat of a 
blot on the escutcheon of the West) was corrupt and revolution- 
ridden, and the battlefields in Manchuria were thousands of miles 
away from the homeland at the end of a single-track railway across 
Siberia, or was it conceivable that non-Europeans could learn to 
use modern weapons? That was a much-debated question. The 
Japanese had no doubts about the answer and believed—correctly, 
as history was to prove—that with a navy trained by the British, 
and an army modelled on the German pattern, a growing and 
industrious population and the whole nation welded together by a 
fanatical form of divine emperor worship, they were as capable as 
any nation of becoming a great power and building up an empire at 
the expense of China and Russia on the mainland of Asia, and 
later on of looking further afield. 


II 

In and about the year 1912 the peace of the world clearly de¬ 
pended upon whether Great Britain and the German Empire could 
resolve their differences and political and commercial rivalries in an 
orderly manner. The British were ‘the haves* and the Germans the 
‘have nots’. The Germans badly wanted colonics or overseas 
spheres of influence in addition to the two areas they held in 
Africa, viz. German East Africa (now Tanganyika) and German 
South-West Africa (now de facto in the Union of South Africa). 
They had hopes of acquiring influence in Morocco (then nominally 
independent but actually in process of being absorbed by the 
trench) and in the directio.'. of the Persian Gulf and all that area 
controlled by the Turkish Empire which seemed about to break up. 
Students of history pointed out that this empire had been wobbling 
for at least a hundred years, but it was still there. 

What worried the British was the ever-growing strength of the 
German Navy, which, with a German Army the most formidable 
military machine in Europe, seemed to indicate that the Germans 
might be thinking of controlling the Continent of Europe and 
challenging the might of Britain on the oceans of the world. 

The British depended upon sea communications—and still do— 
for their existence, and it seemed to the average Englislunan in the 
reign of Edward VII that to allow any other nation to achieve a 
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position of naval strength relative to that of the Royal Navy, which 
placed in any doubt the result of a naval war, was to resign oneself 

to suicide.^ 

In the years 1910-14 the peace was precariously preserved by the 
balance of power, but on at least two occasions 'incidents’ occurred 
—trivial though they were in themselves—which looked as if they 
might blow up into war. 

The weakness of the whole position was that, although an arms 
race was taking place, there were no plans to extricate the Euro¬ 
pean nations from a situation in which the only visible prospects 
for the future were either the hope that a continuous building up of 
armed strength would maintain the balance, or that the uneasy 
peace would be brought to an end by a war wliich no one except 

fire-eaters regarded as desirable. 

Even those in both camps who feared or believed that the tension 
could only be resolved by a trial of armed strength had little idea of 
what the terrible cost in human lives would turn out to be. 

♦ ♦ * 

The disaster foreseen by many occurred in the summer of 1914 
when a pistol shot rang out in the streets of a little town called 
Serajevo situated then in the Austro-Hungarian Empire, now 
Yugoslavia. The vietim was the Archduke Ferdinand, heir to the 

agfed Austrian emperor Franz-Joseph. 

This political assassination, in which members of the Serbian 
General Staff were implicated, a rough-and-ready crowd whose 
senior military officers had not long before burst into the royal 
palace and butchered their king and queen, triggered off World 
War I. 

The assassination was part of a campaign in the two Austrian- 
ruled provinces of Herzegovina and Bosnia to break away from 
that empire and become associated with their fellow Slavs, the 
Serbians. 

The Russians were the protectors and backers of the Serbians in 
this Pan-Slav movement. 

The Austro-Hungarian Government sent a brutal ultimatum to 

the Serbian Government, holding it responsible for the murder and 

* The author, serving at the Admiralty in 1019 after World War I, remem¬ 
bers vividly the shocked astonislunent of liis seniors when it become clear the 
Americans sow no reason why the American Navy should not be equal in 
strength to that of Britain. 
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couched ill such terms that it was almost certain the Government 
at Belgrade would reject it. In that event the Vienna Government 
intended to make war on Serbia and teach her a lesson which would 
put an end to these intrigues in the south-west part of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. 

The Russians, fearing Austrian and German penetration into the 
Balkans, supported the Serbians in rejecting Austrian demands. 
The Austrians received an undertaking that in a showdown with 
Russia the Austro-Hungarian Empire could count on German 
support. The Russians knew that if they were at war with Germany 
they could call on the French. 

And what about the British? 

They did not know what to do. The Liberal Government, led by 
Asquith, with Sir Edward Grey as Foreign Secretary, strove to 
check the chain reaction towards an extension of the conflict. 
Britain was not legally obliged to support France in a war with 
Germany. Some people have felt that Britain was under a moral 
obligation to support France. The facts are that secret staff talks 
known only to a limited number of ministers had taken place 
between London and Paris. The object of these talks was to plan 
in advance what role would be played by a British Expeditionary 
Force of six divisions which had been created by the foresight of 
Lord Haldane, if a situation developed in which Britain found 
herself side by side with France in a war with Germany. It should 
be added that the Chiefs of Staff in France and Britain found it 
hard to imagine a state of affairs in which Britain could remain 
neutral if Germany attacked France. As the crisis developed, the 
French urgently begged the British Government to declare its 
position and warn the Germans that war with France meant war 
with Britain, but a divided Cabinet would go no further than to 
intimate that they would intervene if the Germans occupied the 
French channel ports. 

The Austrians declared war on the Serbians; the Russians 
mobilised, then cancelled the order, then renewed it; the Germans 
mobilised and declared war on the Russians. France mobilised, and 
then there was war between France and Germany. Great Britain 
still hesitated, and Sir Edward Grey made frantic efforts to avert 
the fatal march of events. 

Then on August 3rd, 1914, the German Government sent a 
message to the Belgians demanding the right to launch an attack 
on France through Belgian territory. This was part of the German 
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war plan which was designed to knock France out of the war before 
the slow-moving Russian military machine could get into action. 

Belgium rejected the German ultimatum and appealed to 
Britain, one of the guarantors of her neutrality.* The Germans 
invaded Belgium and Britain declared w'ar on Germany on August 
4th, 1914. 

Less than flve weeks had elapsed since, as a young naval sub¬ 
lieutenant, the author had heard the news of the assassination 
whilst attending a party on board a German warship at the naval 
base of Kiel, where a British squadron was then paying a social 
call. On August 28th his ship, H.M.S. Southampton, was in action 
in the Heligoland Bight with the German ship on whose deck 
he had been dancing when the festivities were interrupted. When 
the war ended he learnt that a shell from the Southampton had 
burst upon the quarter-deck of the German ship and killed about 
forty men on what had been llic gay dance floor. 

Ill 

Hundreds of thousands of words have been writteti about the 
events of the period June 20th-August 4th, 1914, in order to 
allocate blame and sort out the tangled sequence of events. Today, 
as we look back across nearly half a century, the frotli of pro¬ 
paganda has disappeared and we can see that Europe muddled into 
war for two reasons: first, because of the lack of any adequate inter¬ 
national machinery for dealing with the Serajevo incident; and 
secondly, because of the existence of German, Austrian and Russian 
ambitions which, in the last resort, these governments were pre¬ 
pared to support by the threat and perhaps the use of force. 

The Austrian and Russian Governments (with Germany sup¬ 
porting Austria) were rivals for influence in the Balkans: the 
Russians were always hoping to secure Constantinople, with access 
to the Mediterranean. 

The Germans had become a modern nation within the framework 
of militarism wliicli had paid off with victorious wars against the 
Danes (1804), the Austro-Hungarian Empire (1800) and France 
(1870). It is true that there were Socialist and Liberal forces in the 
German Reichstag, but, like Socialists in all European countries, 
when the drums began to beat and national patriotism was 
aroused, most of them marched with the rest. 

« 'i’fn; Treaty of 18SU. 
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That ‘might was right’ was a widely publicised opinion in Ger¬ 
many. Englishmen thought this to be a shocking doctrine; but 
found no difficulty in convincing themselves that it was right that 
Great Britain should be supremely powerful at sea. 

The most serious criticism which can be levelled against the 
British Government in 1914 is that, as their policy was that of the 
balance of power, they should have made it clear at an early date 
that a general war would mean that Britain would be on the side 
of the French. The events of those doom-laden days in the lovely 
summer of 1914, when looked at in perspective, present a picture 
of national governments unable to control the situation and help¬ 
lessly drifting—some with more horror than others—towards the 
cataracts of war. 

The British public’s attitude towards the conflict was made up of 
two feelings: first, a widespread feeling {and when it crystallised it 
united a divided nation) that the German assault on a Belgium 
whose independence had been guaranteed by Britain was an act of 
lawless aggression which, in principle, should be resisted and 
l)unishcd. But the British public neither knew nor cared that Bri¬ 
tain had also underwritten (for example) the territorial integrity of 
Denmark and of Korea and had not stirred a finger when Prussia 
and Austria attacked Denmark in 1864 and Japan annexed Korea 
in 1910. In the case of the assault on Belgium in 1914 there was, in 
addition to the moral reason for going to war, the further feeling 
tliat the Kaiser’s Germany was in a general kind of >vay a menace 
to Britain’s interests and eager to take her place as the dominant 
j)ower in world affairs. There was an element of jealousy in British 
policy. Next, there was the centuries-old fear of the British of 
the strategic dangers of a great power in the Low Countries. 

Another reflection about the beginnings of World War I, which 
makes it seem to belong to another era in liistory from that of the 
atomic age, is that in 1914 before a nation could develop its forces in 
war, a process known as 7nobilisation had to take place. It began 
with precautionary measures, generally kept as secret as possible, 
and then built up into calling up the reserves, establishing war 
controls and progressively putting the nation on a war footing. 

« * * 

To the continental nations in 1914 the waging of war 

meant the rapid mobilisation of immense armies, wliich w'ere 
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only sliglitly motorised^ at that time, and virtually without air¬ 
craft. 

The British in 1914, as the troops of their small regular army 
marched to the embarkation ports singing ‘It’s a long way to 
Tipperary’, were unaware that the nation had set out on an 
adventure, terrible, bloody and novel in character. 

They were about to fight a war for w’hich there was no precedent 
in their history. The wars which the British had fought for centuries 
had been maritime in character. The essence of British strategy 
had always been to exercise sea power so as to control sea com¬ 
munications for the dual purpose of ensuring the safety and sus¬ 
tenance of their island kingdom, to deny supplies to the enemy, 
and, when and where appropriate, land small expeditionary forces. 

For this strategy it was not necessary to liavc conscript armies, 
and the whole idea of compulsory military service had always been 
abhorrent to the English mind; the press-gang had been more 
acceptable since this was needed by the Navy. 

But when it was decided, during the period 1906-10, to send an 
expeditionary force to the Continent in the event of war and thus 
commit British troops to the main land battle, it was a decision 
which was bound to lead, step by step, to the raising by compulsion 
of enormous armies for service in all parts of the world. This in its 
turn meant that the nation which still had to keep up its cfTort at 
sea was committed to a total war effort of unprecedented magni¬ 
tude. 

The author believes there is much to be said for the opinion that 
it was a profound mistake in 1914 to abandon traditional British 
strategy. 

* Not to be confused with a mechanised force. 
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CHAPTER 4 


World War I, 1914-18 


Introduction 

I 

At midnight on August -Uh, 1914, the author was keeping watch 
on the bridge of a light cruiser in the North Sea when a wireless 
signal was received announcing that Great Britain was at war with 
Germany. At 11 a.m. on November 11th, 1918, whilst serving with 
the IX Submarine Flotilla, he heard the news that an armistice 
had been signed on the Western Front. 

Betw'een those dates what used to be called ‘The Great War’ was 
fought and won by Great Britain and her Allies. It seemed well 
named, since it was the most tremendous armed conflict between 
national states ever known up to 1918. 

The destruction of life and wealth was so great and world-w’ide, 
the military victory of the Allied Powers so complete, that many 
of the young men who survived the war believed tliat the promise 
made by the statesmen that this was ‘the war to end war’ must 
be fulfilled. It was not, but it ought to have been. 

The author was one of those young optimists. 

The success with which the leading nations of Western civilisa¬ 
tion made efforts to concentrate the sum total of their national 
energies into the business of destroying the man-power and the 
material framework of a civilisation which had become world-wide 
seemed to show in 1919 that for at least several generations, per¬ 
haps for all time, it would be agreed that large-scale war was an 
absurd and senseless method of settling disputes between sovereign 
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states. But by 1945 the Great War was called World War I to dis¬ 
tinguish it from its successor, World War II (1939-45), and in 1961 
men speak of a nuclear war and this they say would certainly be 
the war to end war. This is a safe bet. 

II 

When writing of previous wars in books not intended for the 
specialist, the main theme has usually been the campaigns and 
battles. The consequences of the war on civilian life or on foreign 
relations were incidental to the fighting. This simplified picture of 
war was open to criticism in respect of wars before World War I, 
but reflected the way in which most people thought about war. 
But World War I was an episode in human history the like of 
which had not happened before. It was a unique conflict (until 
1939) because it was the first occasion in modern times when war 
became total, so that efforts were made to harness all the resources 
of the nation, human and material, to the war effort. This develop¬ 
ment had not been foreseen and therefore the story of World War 
I differs from that of any previous wars in our history, not only 
because of its costly character and world-wide extent (those were 
only relative differences to, say, the Napoleonic wars) but also 
because two great operations of war had to be carried out simul¬ 
taneously. There had to be an enormous increase in the size of 
the armed forces and the amount of war material per head avail¬ 
able for the millions in uniform; whilst at the same time all those 
not in uniform—the civilians—had to be mobilised and organised 
to sustain the war effort by reinforcing the armed forces, manu¬ 
facturing war material, and labouring to maintain the national 
economy. These two operations, i.e. the training, equipping and 
use in battle of immense armed forces and their needs in the fields 
of manufacture and transportation, had to be carried out under a 
handicap which was a new experience to the British, the handicap 
of being blockaded by enemy naval forces—the U-boats. 

The British had always thought of a blockade as an operation of 
war they used against their enemies. Therefore the story of Britain 
in World War I differs in a most important respect from her story 
in World War II, because in World War I her people had to learn 
what was involved in total war, whereas in 1989 no one doubted 
that the war would be total, even though the precise character of 
its totality could not be foreseen. 
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And what was true of Britain was, in a general way, true of the 
other belligerents. 

For the reasons given above, World War I has strong claims for 
being considered a more profound and disrupting event in the story 
of Western civilisation than World War II, which can be regarded 
as Act II of World War I. World War I shattered a hundred years 
of general peace, which had only been broken by local wars, 
although some of these, such as the American Civil War and the 
Franco-German War, were considerable conflicts. In shattering 
tliis peace, World War I disintegrated inside nations and between 
nations a host of ideas, traditions, practices and apparent cer¬ 
tainties which had developed during the nineteenth century. 

Internationally it revealed the existence of the formidable centri¬ 
petal forces within the so-called comity of nations. It showed how 
overwhelmingly strong were the ideas of the sovereign state and of 
nationalism. Nationally, it showed how, if these ideas were allowed 
to govern international relations so that in the last resort force was 
the determining factor, then in order to produce the maximum 
amount of force of which the nation was capable the State must be 
the master of all and accepted as the god of war on whose altar 
lives and treasure must be sacrificed without question. 

Ill 

Because in 1914 the British still thought of war as something one 
read about in the morning paper propped up on a breakfast-table 
furnished with food most of wliich had come from overseas, it was 
not surprising that one of the first reactions to the war was the 
ollicially approved slogan: ^Business as usual*. What the civilian 
was going to do in the shape of a personal contribution to the war 
would be liis or her decision. Was not a volunteer worth many 
times the pressed man? That, in 1914, was an opinion held by most 
Britons. 

A study of the war legislation reveals how step by step the notion 
that all war effort by the individual was a matter for his or her 
personal choice both as to quantity and character was gradually 
changed into compulsion. The white feather given in 1914 by a 
young lady to a young man who seemed unimpressed by the huge 
posters on wliich the face of Lord Kitchener and an accusing finger 
told him 'Your King and Country need You" was replaced—after a 
series of compromise acts—by a Military Service Act in 1916. 
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Similarly, a gradual but in the end a fairly complete control was 
established over the economic life of the nation, including rationing 
of its food. 

But some things are more sacred than others, and wealth is 
usually more sacred than life, at least until orderly life breaks down 
into anarchy, and this explains why, although in the end the State 
claimed the life of the citizen, it never ventured to offer liim less 
than 5 per cent for his money. The banks were ordered to create 
money and the consequent inflation was considerable. Prices 
in Britain rose about 250 per cent, and by 1920 they were nearly 
three times the 1914 figure. 

A feature of World War I which distinguished it from its suc¬ 
cessor twenty years later was the attitude of British mass public 
opinion towards the enemy. 

In Britain there was worked up an emotional hatred for the 
enemy which, as a rule, the fighting men did not share. Persons 
with German names were ostracised and those in public life forced 
to resign;^ German music was taboo, and Germans were referred to 
as ‘Huns’.* The Kaiser was looked upon as a villain of the first order 
due to be hanged on the day of victory. The author remembers 
seeing a dachshund in a London street with small Union Jacks on 
its tail and neck to safeguard the alien from violence! 

The first session of the war-time Parliament came to an end 
amidst scenes of extreme enthusiasm, and members (led by Mr. 
Will Crooks, Labour) sang ‘God Save the King’. It was Crooks, 
M.P., who at an enormous meeting in London correctly interpreted 
much of public opinion in 1914 when he declared, to thunderous 
applause, that he would rather see every living soul blotted ofT the 
face of the earth than sec the Kaiser supreme anywhere! 

It is a question worthy of sociological investigation why this 
national hatred was so much stronger in World War I than in 
World War II, when the civilian population was undergoing 
physical assault from the enemy. It may be that in Workl War II 
the man-in-the-street, perhaps only subconsciously, was making 
that distinction between the Nazis and the German people which 
Mr. Churchill said (at any rate in public) he was unable to re¬ 
cognise.* 

The gradual transformation from the rather easy-going attitude 

‘ Notably the very able Admiral Prince Louis of Battcnbcrg. First Sea I.or<l 

and father of Earl Mountbutten. , ^ 

• In Berlin. British music and plays were performed throughout Ujc war. 

• See also p. 289 for some further comparisons between the two wars. 
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towards the war in 1914 (rationalised by the comforting thought 
that we British may lose a few battles to begin with but always win 
the last one) to the nation in arms of 1917 fighting for its survival 
was accomplished through Parliament, but not without internal 

tensions. 

In 1914 the Liberal Government, headed by Asquith, which led 
the nation into war, was given general support by the Conservative 
opposition. In the Cabinet was the fiery-spirited golden-voiced 
radical David Lloyd George, who for several years had been the 
most controversial figure in British political life. Inclined towards 
pacifism in his early days and a leading opponent of the Boer War^ 
he had come to hate and fear German militarism. The invasion of 
Belgium convinced him that Prussianism must be destroyed. 

Early in 1915 it became clear that the Army was suffering from a 
shortage of shells. This revelation and the failure of the Dardanelles 
(see p. 60) campaign caused Lloyd George and the Conservative 
leader, Bonar Law, to inform Asquith that a coalition government 
must be formed if the nation’s war effort was to measure up to its 
needs. Asquith agreed and Lloyd George was placed in charge of 
the newly formed Ministry of Munitions, where he at once dis¬ 
played the range of his restless cnerg>’. In July 1916 Lloyd George 
became Secretary of State for War in succession to Lord Kitchener, 
drowned on his way to Russia. From what he saw from this 
vantage point, L.G. became increasingly dissatisfied with the 
strategy of the war and the blood baths on the Western Front. 
After a great deal of intriguing and negotiating Asquith was forced 
to resign and Lloyd George, with Conservative support, became 
Prime Minister in December 1916 and at once established a small 
War Cabinet to direct the overall conduct of the war. 

David Lloyd George was without question an outstanding war 
leader. He had in many respects greater difficulties to overcome 
than Churchill or Roosevelt in World War II. He was obliged to 
rely for parliamentary support on a party of wliich he was not a 
member; he was hated bitterly by many senior officers who resented 
civilian control of the war; and he had incurred the hostility of 
those Liberals who followed Asquith. He was, however, the archi¬ 
tect of victory and one of his greatest triumphs was to force the 
Admiralty to adopt the convoy system, the only possible solution 
to the problem of the U-boat blockade. His attitude was summed 

* He was in danger of In ing lynclied by llic mob after addressing an anti 
Bner War meeting at the niriniitghain Town Hall in 15)00. 
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up in a phrase attributed to Clenienceau, that ‘war is too serious a 
business nowadays to be entrusted to the generals’. 

In this judgment he was right, for war had become something 
much more comprehensive and all-embracing than battles on sea, 
land and in the air. Amongst Lloyd George’s many reforms was the 
institution of a Cabinet secretariat and the keeping of Cabinet 
minutes. They did not exist prior to 1916. 

Although he refused to give consideration to the peace proposals 
which were being floated around in 1917 by the Central Powers and 
which, if followed up, might have led to a not unreasonable com¬ 
promise peace, it is worth recording that in 1941 he told the author, 
whilst talking to him in his garden at Churt, that in retrospect he 
felt that an honourable peace might have been secured in 1917 
and that he had come to believe that it was not in the best interests 
of permanent peace that one side should overwhelmingly defeat 
the other in a great war. 

One further consequence of World War I must be mentioned, 
which was the uplift it gave to the emancipation of women. As the 
demand for more and more labour became insistent, the women of 
Britain showed that in a hundred different ways they were capable 
of doing jobs hitherto regarded as exclusively male. After this it 
was only a short time before women were admitted to the full 
privileges of the electorate, as they were in two stages by electoral 
reforms in 1918 (women over 30) and 1928 (women at 21). 

* « * 

Looking buck on the transformation whicli World War I brought 
about in the whole structure of the British nation one is impressed 
by the democratic manner in which the change was made. Many of 
the measures required for total war were adopted late in the day 
and sometimes only just in time, but the delays were due to the 
obligation of the Government to carry public opinion with it. 

It was not until July 1915 that the Munitions of War Act gave 
the Government wide and dictatorial powers over management and 
men in munition factories; legislation made necessary by wide¬ 
spread industrial unrest. In November 1915 the Prime Minister 
(Asquith), referring to the Derby Scheme of voluntary registration 
for national service, was saying that ‘I have not the least fear of 
there being any necessity to resort to anything beyond this great 
organised cifort’. It was a failure, and in May 1910 the Universal 
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Military Service Bill became law, with forty-seven M.P.s voting 
against it. The same story is found whichever aspect of the war 
one examines. It was not until May 1916 tliat the Allies met in Paris 
to prepare a joint plan of campaign, both military and economic, 
and a permanent Allied Council did not come into existence till 
November 1917; the appointment of Marshal Foch as overall com¬ 
mander of the Western Front was not made until March 25th, 1918, 
when the Allied armies were reeling backwards under the impact 
of the last great enemy offensive. 

In France, the strong war-leader did not emerge in the shape of 
Clemcnceau till October 1917. He it was who said; ‘The art of 
governing men is infinitely more difficult than that of massacring 
them.’ 

Wlien Clemenceau came to power he did so not only for the same 
reason as Lloyd George supplanted Asquith, i.e. inefficient conduct 
of tile war, but for much else beside. Ever since 1914, near-treason, 
scandal and defeatism had been rampant at the top level in French 
government circles and, as an illustration of the nature of the 
Augean stables which Clemenceau set about cleaning up, there was 
the case of M. Malvy, who, although he had been Minister of the 
Interior for three years, was put on trial for his life. He escaped 
death but was found guilty of near-treason. Other personalities 
were charged with treason, espionage, etc., found guilty and shot. 

In Germany also, in World War I, there were continuous political 
crises in which the Reichstag was often in more or less open 
conflict with the Kaiser and the General Staff. In 1917 the Chan¬ 
cellor Bethman-Hollweg was forced to resign by the Reichstag in 
which a powerful group of parties was demanding parliamentary 
government tliroughout the empire, the reform of the Prussian 
constitution, and a declaration in favour of peace without annexa¬ 
tions and indemnities. 

These events were only one episode in the internal political 
struggle in Germany diu'ing World War I (the details of the struggle 
must be omitted for lack of space), but neither during the war nor 
after it did the Allies understand that political democracy was to 
some degree operating in Germany; and that, although in the 
Kaiser’s empire during the war the military were supreme until the 
final breakdown, they were not as all-powerful as opinion outside 
Germany assumed them to be. 

This misapprehension about the state of the body-politic in 
Germany was important and unfortunate, since it was assumed in 
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London and Paris that Germany was entirely in the hands of 
rampant militarists. Had the Allied statesmen known it, they were 
erroneously supposing (or at any rate pretending they did) that the 
Kaiser was something like the all-powerful maniac Hitler (a cor¬ 
poral in World War I), who was destined to control Germany in 
World War II. 
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CHAPTER 5 


World War I 


Military and Diplomatic 

I 

The military and economic operations of this war developed in 
three phases. 

In the first, which lasted from August lOl-l; to the end of the year, 
the Central Powers were on the offensive on the Western and 
Eastern Fronts. In the second, which covered the period from 
early 1915 to mid-1918, they were besieged by the Allies, although 
still able to take the offensive in the east. It was during this period 
that the Allies steadily increased the pressure of their blockade on 
tlie Central Powers, who retaliated with the submarine war against 
Allied sea communications. 

In the third and last phase the Allies resumed the offensive and 
drove back the German armies. Then the enemy home front cracked 
and the enemy sued for an armistice in November 1918. 

II 

The balance sheet of forces available to each side in 1914 was as 
follows: The German Army w’as rated the best in the world with a 
General Staff unequalled for efficiency and power of thought. Like 
all continental armies, it was chiefly recruited through con¬ 
scription of the manhood of the nation. At the end of World War I 
nothing had happened seriously to modify the 1914 opinion of the 
German Army which on November 11th, 1918, was still a formid¬ 
able fighting machine. 
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The French Army was also a famous fighting organisation with 
great military traditions derived from its spectacular campaigns 
under the leadership of Napoleon I. By 1914 the French Army had 
recovered from its defeats by the Germans in 1870, and although it 
was not considered that it could measure up to the German Army 
in sheer weight of attack and machine-like ruthlessness, yet it was 
full of the doctrine of the offensive and was expected to give an 
excellent account of itself, especially if called upon to defend the 
soil of France. No doubt the German General Staff took note of 
some extraordinary and disturbing revelations made in the trench 
Chamber on July 15th, 1914, about the lack of equipment of the 
French Army. 

But the French were not called upon to stand alone. By secret 
understandings only fully known to an inner circle of the British 
Cabinet^ it was agreed that, should Britain find herself at war as 
an ally of France at war with Germany, an expeditionary force of 
six divisions would cross the Channel and take up a position on the 
left flank of the French armies. 

In 1914 the British Army was composed entirely of voluntary 
recruits backed by part-time soldiers {the Territorials) who under¬ 
took to fight as a home guard. As mentioned earlier, neither govern¬ 
ment nor nation appreciated in 1914 what a tremendous change 
was implied in traditional British strategy when the B.E.F. were 
sent to France, not, as it turned out and as its name implied, as a 
British expeditionary force but as the vanguard of a great army 
fighting a continental war with and against enormous continental 
armies based on national service. This basic abandonment of time- 
honoured strategy had an important result in later years. It ac¬ 
customed both the continental nations and the British public to the 
notion that Great Britain could at one and the same time be a great 
naval power, a great army power and a source of supply of finance 
and munitions. And, when World War I showed that the air-arm 
was at least as important as the other services, the British felt they 
must also be a great air power. All this has been shown, by the 
experiences of two world wars, to be beyond the resources of fifty 
million people living on a small island. 

Tlianks to the organising ability of Lord Haldane, a great Secre¬ 
tary of State for War, the British Army in 1914, though small, 
was in a high state of efficiency. Defects in the Army, revealed 

‘Cf. the limited distribution of knowledge about the Suez enlcrprise 
(p. 281). 
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in the Boer War, had been eliminated, so that, division for 
division, the British Expeditionary Force was the equal of any in 
the world. This was not true of the High Command, most of whose 
experience had been gained in colonial wars, and who had never 
had occasion to command large formations or tliink in terms of 
large-scale campaigns. 

But in addition to the small though useful contribution of the 
British Expeditionary Force, the French General Staff were com¬ 
forted by the reflection (and the German General Staff correspond¬ 
ingly disturbed) that on the eastern frontiers of Germany stood the 
immense Russian Army. It had been defeated in 1905 by the 
Japanese, whose army had been trained by the Germans, but this 
had been in a campaign six thousand miles from the main Russian 
bases, to which the Far Eastern armies had been connected by a 
single-track line. It could not be assumed on the basis of this 
campaign that the Russians were incapable of invading Germany, 
although both the Allies and Germans anticipated that the Rus¬ 
sians would be slow starters and not well equipped with modern 
material. Furthermore, the political stability of the Tsar’s govern¬ 
ment was uncertain; revolutionary movements were endemic. But 
on the credit side, the Russian soldiers were very tough fighters; 
they were patriotic; there were enormous numbers of them. 

On the German side were also the Austro-Hungarian armies, 
second to the Germans in numbers and efficiency, but still formid¬ 
able. Whether or not the Italian armies would reinforce the Central 
Powers was uncertain in 1914, although the Triple Alliance (Ger¬ 
many, Austro-Hungary and Italy) suggested they would do so. 
In fact Italy remained neutral till 1915, when the Allies succeeded 
in bribing her to join their cause. Tliis success counter-balanced to 
some extent the achievement of the Germans in recruiting the 
Turks as allies soon after August 1914. The Turks turned out to be 
very tough figliters. So much for the land forces. 

On the naval side, the principal concentrations of power were in 
the hands of the British and the Germans. 

The German Navy was an unknown quantity and took second 
place to the Army in the esteem of the German nation. It had been 
built up by Kaiser Wilhelm II, who, together with Admiral 
Tirpitz, realised at the beginning of the twentieth century that 
world power depended upon sea power. The aeroplane and guided 
missile were still below the horizon of time. As the main strength 
of the German Navy was based at the North Sea ports and the 
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crews were in part ‘conscripts’, there was an idea prevalent amongst 
senior officers of the Royal Navy that the German fleet lacked sea 
experience. It took—so the Lords of the Admiralty supposed— 
‘many years to make a seaman’. Their minds, in this as in some 
other matters, were thinking too much in the past, when seaman¬ 
ship was essential to the movement of the wind-propelled ship. 

The Germans, having no tradition extending back to the days of 
the Spanish Armada, regarded a warship as a power-driven water- 
supported mobile gun and torpedo platform. 

The British Navy in 1914 was still the greatest navy in the world 
and had a fabulous reputation at home and abroad. But although it 
was near-trcason in 1914 to harbour such ideas, there were a few 
British naval officers who suspected that all was not well and that 
the Royal Navy, which had not been engaged in serious battle for a 
hundred years, was neither mentally nor materially equipped to 
fight a modern war. This suspicion was justified by events, but so 
powerful was the myth that the Royal Navy was perfection afloat 
that certainly in 1918, and even today, the public regarded the 
saying current in 1917 that the question was whether the Army 
could win the war before the Navy lost it as a joke in rather bad 
taste. In truth, it was a not altogether inaccurate appreciation of 
the situation. The one aspect of the Royal Navy in 1914 which 
merited its tremendous reputation was the spirit of the officers and 
men. 


In 1914: 

(а) The construction of British warships was defective and in¬ 
ferior to that of the Germans. The British naval mines were 
useless. 

(б) With one or two notable exceptions the admirals had never 
studied naval tactics or strategy nor been encouraged to do 
so. The Navy had no staff college, no strategic or tactical 
manuals, no general staff, no battle orders, no doctrine of 
war. Many senior officers dismissed the submarines with 
contempt.^ 

(c) It was not until Mr. Churchill arrived at the Admiralty in 
1911 that a beginning was made to rectify this deplorable 
state of affairs, and then it was too late. The lessons had to be 


* Although ut Icoift twenty witnesses saw H.M.S. Birmingham ram aadsinka 
U-boat near Scapa Flow a few days after the outbreak of at' lepst ,4)ne 
admiral absolutely refused to admit it could have happenc(l'w)faUSe»Jre skid, 

‘fin I tw» tit\ fur from hom«»’ ' 
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learnt the hard way, and in the learning of them many lives 
were lost, and so very nearly was the war.^ 

» « * 

For those who remember the air raids of World War II, and who 
take for granted guided missiles with nuclear war heads, it may be 
liard to imagine a war which began practically without aircraft. 
In 1914 the aeroplane was in its early stages of development and 
there was controversy between those who supported the ‘heavier- 
than-air’ machine against the claims of the ‘air ship’ developed by 
Count Zeppelin in Germany. This was an enormous sausage-shaped 
gasbag supporting a compartment and power unit. 

As the war developed, the air forces of the belligerents were 
greatly expanded. For most of tlie war the aeroplane was used for 
scouting and for observation of artillery fire and consequent aerial 
duels. The bomb-carrying aircraft was also developed and was 
being used more and more when the war came to an end, but in 
1918 had not become a weapon of any considerable military 
significance. 

Nevertheless, by 1918 the air arm had made as sensational a 
d6but above the stage of war as tlie submarine had done under it, 
and it was clear tliat military operations of the future would be 
tluec-dimeiisional. 

« « * 

These were the striking forces at the disposal of the belligerents 
when the curtain lifted on a drama in which certainly not less tlian 
ten million Western civilisation men, mostly in their prime, were 
to be slain in mortal combat on the land, the sea and in the skies. 

The German plan of campaign took account of the dangers of 
war on two fronts and was designed to overcome this problem by 
concentrating a swift hammer blow on France in order to knock 
her out of the war wliilst remaining on the defensive in the cast. 
Then, with France disposed of, the Central Powers intended to 
concentrate tlicir forces against the Russians, who were expected 
to take a long time to complete their mobilisation and become a 
serious menace. 

* So powerful was the noard of Admiralty that the Navv escaped wlint it 
needed in 1919» which was an enquiry analogous to that held in the Army 
after the Boer War (the Esher Commission). The result was tliat in 1980 the 
Nasy was again unprepared for submarine war and the development of air 
power. 
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III accordance witli this plan the Germans advanced rapidly 
tlirough Belgium and Luxembourg towards Paris, siveeping before 
them two French armies and the British Expeditionary Force, 
which was nearly isolated by the retreat of the French on its right. 
However, in the famous retreat from Mons the British managed to 
fall back in good order and a Franco-Britisli position was re¬ 
established on a front covering Paris.^ 

The French Army, imbued with the offensive spirit, had begun 
the war with an attack eastw'ard into the lost provinces of Alsace- 
Lorraine. This had no effect on the great German offensive in the 
north and soon petered out. The rapidity (by 1914 standards) of the 
German advance, which was preceded by cavalry (the Uhlans), and 
the erroneous belief of the German High Command that the British 
Army was destroyed, enabled the Allies to catch the Germans off 
balance and counter-attack in the battle of the Marne. 

The Germans withdrew some thirty miles and each side then 
raced north and west towards the Channel ports. 

By the end of the year a continuous line between the belligerents 
had been created. It extended from the southern corner of Belgium, 
(Ypres), across northern France north of Paris and down to Ver¬ 
dun, where it ran along the Vosges mountains to the Swiss frontier. 
Both sides dug in. 

Few of those who found themselves in these positions at the end 
of 1914 would have believed that, if they survived, which was 
unlikely, they would be in the same area in the spring of 1918. 

In the cast the Germans had an unpleasant surprise. The 
Russian ‘steam-roller’ (as it was called in Britain) got moving with 
surprising speed and invaded East Prussia. However, the Germans 
under Hindenburg reacted and inflicted a colossal defeat on the 
Russians at the battle of Tanncnberg. This unexpectedly early 
threat from the cast indicated that the German plan to knock out 
the French before concentrating on the Russians would have to be 
revised. 

There was now’ a deadlock in the west, which was not expected 
to last beyond the spring of 1915. On the side of the Allies con¬ 
tingents of troops were now arriving from the British Dominions, 
and it was being realised in Britain that the war looked like being 
a long business. 

* Two mytlui of those days deserve u footnote. One was tJiat anjjels had 
Ijeen seen in the sky protecting the British Army at Mons. The other was tliut 
UuHKian troops with snow on tlieir boots lind arrived in Britain, Tliousnnds 
ixdievcd these stories. 
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Phase two (1915-18) opened. This was a period during which the 
fortunes of war fluctuated violently, new theatres of war were 
developed, and a grinding struggle took place between the be¬ 
sieged Central Powers and the Allies, who laboriously mobilised all 
the resources of the world against their enemies. The war became 
more and more confused, and its original aims obscured; it also 
became more bloody. The deadlock on the Western Front was not 
exactly duplicated in the east. Here, the Germans and Austro- 
Hungarian armies and the Russians swayed backwards and for¬ 
wards in offensive and counter-offensive for two years in an area 
between the Baltic and the Balkans. Towns and fortresses were 
taken and re-taken, but the Russians succumbed for two reasons. 
First, as the war developed it became more mechanised and more 
avid for guns and shells in immense quantities. Russia, primarily an 
agricultural country, had no industry capable of meeting these 
demands, and since she was cut off from her Western allies it was 
impossible to supply her. The Russian troops became increasingly 
defenceless against the greatly superior fire-power of their enemies. 
Second, the Revolution which had been endemic in Russia for 
decades gathered strength as the inefficient and corrupt bureaucracy 
of the Tsarist regime creaked and groaned beneath the strain of 
total war and near-famine became widespread. In retrospect it is 
remarkable that Russia stood firm in the cast for as long as she did, 
but by the end of 1017 she was in chaos and the Bolsheviks, who 
had seized power, signed the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk with the 
Central Powers. 

\M\ilst the Central Powers were gnidually winning the war in the 
cast a deadlock developed on the Western Front, where millions 
of men had dug themselves in (except in Flanders, where the land 
in winter was a swamp of mud) on a line from the North Sea to the 
Alps. In I landers they liad to build up with sandbags. As the weary 
months dragged on tlie trench systems on both sides became 
more and more elaborate and impregnable. The play Journey's 
End by R. C. Sherriff and the book All Cluiet on the Western 
Front by Remarque give authentic i>icturcs of the extraordinary 
conditions in which hundreds of thousands of men existed and 
died. 

The reader must go to the war histories for particular descrip¬ 
tions of the repeated and unsuccessful efforts made by each side 
from the spring of 1915 to April 1918 to break through the opposing 
fortified lines and renew a war of movement. 
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The theory of the attack was that by the use of an ever-increas¬ 
ing weight of artillery fire a hole of sufficient width and depth 
could be punched through the opposing trench system to enable the 
reserves to pass through into the open country beyond. But 
although more and more guns were used (and the Germans experi¬ 
mented with gas in 1915), and more and more men were tlirow’ii 
into each inferno, the defence always proved to be too good. 

Some of the reasons for this were as follows: tactical surprise 
w’as almost impossible. A great offensive on the Western Front, 
involving the use of thousands of guns for the preliminary bom¬ 
bardment and the concentration of tens of thousands of men 
behind the selected area of assault, was a great set piece impossible 
to conceal completely. In between these fearful offensives each side 
continued to improve its trencli system, its dugouts and its barbed- 
wire entanglements, and did so in depth. The artillery barrage, 
showering its thousands of shells on the enemy position for hours 
on end, only destroyed it on the surface and to a limited distance. 
Furthermore, the very effectiveness of the bombardment was self- 
defeating because it created an area of shell holes and tangled wire 
which, when the hour of attack struck, presented the slow-moving, 
equipment-burdened infantry with a formidable obstacle course. 
Most fatal to tlic men, who struggled forward at the rate of perhaps 
a mile an hour, were the enemy machine-gunners who remained 
deep and secure in profound dugouts until the artillery barrage 
lifted, when they emerged with their deadly weapons and mowed 
down the .slowly approaching infantry as a combine-harvester lays 
low the corn. 

It was to overcome these terrible handicaps that the tank was 
designed by the British. Used prematurely in the battle of the 
Somme in 1916, its surprise value was wasted and the tank did not 
come into its own as queen of battle until World War II. 

The most famous, or some would say infamous, of several great 
offensives by the Allies was the battle of the Somme, which raged 
for about live montlis in the summer of 1910 and cost the British 
nearly 500,000 casualties, dead and wounded. From the German 
side of no-man’s-land, their great efforts to break the deadlock 
included weeks of tremendous, costly and frustrated attacks on the 
French positions at Verdun in the first half of 1916, and their last 
enormous offensive, which began on March 21st, 1918, against the 
junction of the French and British armies. This great attack over¬ 
whelmed the Fifth Army and in a fortnight the Germans captured 
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90,000 prisoners and 1,300 guns, and almost reached the key junc¬ 
tion of Amiens. Of all the offensives on the Western Front this 
tremendous effort most nearly achieved the coveted break-through, 
and for several days the fate of the Allied armies in the west hung 
in the balance. The roar of the guns was plainly heard on the 
heights of Hampstead, and (forerunner of the missiles of 1944-45) 
a long-range gun bombarded Paris from a range of eighty miles. 
The Germans’ thrust was held, but the situation was still very 
critical, since the Germans, thanks to the collapse of the Russian 
front, then had about two hundred divisions in the west facing 162 
French and British divisions. 

Ludendorff, the brilliant German Chief of Staff, realised in the 
early summer of 1918 that with American troops^ beginning to 
cross the Atlantic in considerable numbers and a likelihood that 
there would be three to four million of them in 1919, he must stake 
everything on a continuation of the offensive in the west and he 
launched further attacks around Rheims. IVlien these—after the 
usual initial success—failed to be decisive, the Allies counter¬ 
attacked, and this time the whole German line began to retreat. It 
was the end of trench warfare and the beginning of phase three and 
the end of the war. 

We have mentioned above a few of the great offensives in which 
tliousands of men were killed and wounded, but to many who 
survived the deadly struggle in the west, which more and more 
became a ghastly war of attrition, the memories of those years 
were not only of the great battles but of the strain, the stink, the 
squalor and immense hardships and dangers of the day-to-day, 
week-to-week, month-to-nionth arid year-to-year life ‘in the 
trenches’. A life always liable to be ended suddenly by a sniper’s 
bullet, by a routine bombardment, by an encounter whilst crawling 
about on patrol in no-man’s-land or even, in Flanders, by being 
drowned in the mud. 

It was amazing that the troops stood the strain, and in fact the 
French did crack and there were widespread mutinies in 1917 in 
that arn>y, an event fortunately for the allies not known at the time 
to the Germans. 

The appalling casualties in World War I were principally due to 
tlie combination of two circumstances. First, the main strategic 
plan—if it can be justifiably called a plan—was a head-on collision 
between the armies. This often looked like the problem of the 

J The U.S..\. dcelarod war on Germany on .April 0th, 1917 (sec p. 58). 
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irresistible force meeting the immovable body, and led to the war on 
land becoming one in which victory depended on attrition. Second, 
in this battering-ram contest the soft-bodied unprotected infantry 
had to advance on their feet against an intensity of fire-power 
largely due to a development of automatic weapons which went 
beyond all previous experience. 

Ill 

We must now rcturji to 1915 and consider the diplomatic events 
which occurred during phase tw'o and before it, since in 1914 the 
Central Powers secured an important addition to their ranks in the 
shape of Turkey. This event led to three campaigns which will be 
described below. As a counter-balance to this accession of strength 
the Allies managed, by promising them territorial gains at the 
c.xpense of their ally Serbia, to bribe the Italians to join their side. 

This successful take-over bid opened up an Austro-Hungarian 
versus Italy front which absorbed a certain amount of enemy force 
but remained more or less static. In October 1917 the Italians 
sulfered a calamitous defeat at Caporetto and the Germans and 
Austrians were only prevented from flooding down into the valley 
of the Po and overrunning the north of Italy by the speedy arrival 
of British and French troops, which at that time could ill be spared 
from the Western Front. 

The Turks and the Italians were second-eleven teams, and it was 
unlikely that either of them would bring a decisive contribution 
into the war. Bulgaria and Roumania, which were also destined to 
be drawn into the conflict, the former on the side of the Central 
Powers, the latter with the Allies, were third-rate powers. 

Of the remaining neutrals the U.S.A. was by far the most im¬ 
portant, and what the Amerieans might or might not do was likely 
(as in 1939-45) to afTect the final results of the war. 

The Germans had no hope of engaging the U.S.A. in their cause, 
so to keep her neutral was a task of the utmost importance; assist¬ 
ing Germany in this purpose were the politically powerful Irish and 
German sections of the American nation. 

The Allies yearned to involve the United States in the war on 
their side, but although the Anglo-Saxon and most influential 
group in the American nation was with them emotionally there 
were great difficulties to be overcome. First, there was the tradi¬ 
tional American policy of isolationism. But another dillieulty arose 
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from the tension which grew up between the British and the 
Americans during the first two years of the war in connection with 
the British naval blockade. The British Government discovered 
that in order to put the maximum pressure on the enemy through 
blockade it had to take measures regarded (correctly) by the 
Americans as completely illegal and hostile to the principle of the 
freedom of the seas. Yet without these measures the blockade 
under modern conditions was useless. British diplomacy turned 
itself inside out in its efforts to keep in with the Americans (who 
became more and more essential to the Allies as a source of finance 
and arsenal of war material), whilst at the same time maintaining 
the illegal but militarily necessary British practices at sea. 

When the Americans did come into the war they not only 
adopted the high-handed methods the British had been using 
towards neutral shipping and neutral trade but greatly enlarged 
and intensified them! 

The Germans were in a somewhat similar dilemma vis-&.-vis the 
U.S.A. They realised the vital importance of keeping America out 
of the war, but at the same time the only weapon they had with 
which to counter the remorseless and ever-increasing pressure of 
the Allied blockade was the U-boat. 

But to use the U-boats effectively meant sinkings without 
warnings of all ships in designated zones such as the approaches to 
Britain, and this was not only—in those days—repugnant to 
world opinion, which still made a distinction between combatants 
and non-combatants, but it was even more objectionable than 
anything the British were doing to believers in the doctrine of the 
freedom of tlic seas. 

In the end it was the Germans who tried America’s patience most 
severely by such acts as the sinking of the Lusitania,^ and by being 
caught out in large-scale attempts to foment industrial unrest in 
Aincrican factories on war work for the Allies. When the Germans, 
on January 13th, 1917—after a tremendous internal struggle inside 
the German High Command—announced unrestricted submarine 
war, America entered the contest on the side of the Allies. 

The disaster of the Russian collapse temporarily more than 
cancelled out the advantages to the Allies of America’s adhesion to 
their cause, since there was then some hope in Berlin that without 
an Eastern Front there might still be time to deliver a knock-out 

* A Icfntiinato act of war. She was earning munitions and the Germans 
had publicly warned intending passengers that she was liable to attack. 
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blow on the exhausted British and French before American re¬ 
inforcements became significant. In June 1918 this hope dis¬ 
appeared. 

* * * 

The Allies, in an attempt to keep the Germans out of the Balkans, 
landed a force at Salonika and dragged Greece into the war by the 
customary method of promising territorial gains at Turkey’s 
expense when victory was achieved. The measures taken to 
involve Greece by backing Vcnizelos and forcing King Constantine 
to abdicate, and blockading Greece to help her to make up her 
mind, are too complicated to describe here, but the desire of France 
and Britain to use Greece as a point of penetration into the 
Balkans was contrary to the policies of Tsarist Russia (which had 
been promised Constantinople) and to Italy. The whole business 
reveals the debasement of the currency of Allied policy as the war 
proceeded and how many measures if they helped ‘to win the war’ 
became incompatible with the ideals in support of which Britain had 
declared war. The Salonika expedition never succeeded in its 
purpose, and a considerable force fighting a losing battle with 
malaria was immobilised there for three years. It has been called 
the greatest concentration camp of the war! 

* « * 

This is an ap{)ropriutc place at which to mention that by 1017 
the Allies had concluded a mass of secret treaties between them¬ 
selves and lesser powers, treaties which often promised nation A 
something at the expense of B, even when B was an ally! 

The Japanese were secretly promised gains at the expense of 
China in order to persuade them to allow Cliina to declare war on 
the Central Powers! 

When the Bolsheviks came to power in Russia these noJi-U 
creatures, having no respect for old school lies or secret diplomacy 
(being in this respect rather American), promptly published the 
secret treaties to show the kind of tricks tlie imperialists played on 
each other! 

Ail those skeletons rattled horribly in the files as the Americans, 
with the crusading and idealistic President Wilson as their leader 
and spokesman, joined the council table of those who were fighting 
to prove that might was not right. 
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IV 

Throughout World War I and long after it there was a great 
controversy in Britain between the Westerners and the Easterners. 
The Westerners maintained that the main purpose of strategy must 
be to assault the German Army in France, liberate Northern 
France and Belgium and carry the war into Germany. The 
Easterners, pointing to the unbroken line from the North Sea to 
the Alps, argued that it would be wiser to turn the flank by attack¬ 
ing somewliere in the cast and tliat this would have the advantage 
of opening up communications with the Russians. 

The fact that Turkey had become an enemy opened up possi¬ 
bilities for eastern campaigns. As the deadlock in the west became 
more costly, sterile and awful till it assumed the appearance of a 
grinding war of attrition, the arguments in favour of the eastern 
strategy—at least until Russia collapsed in 1917—became more 
weighty. But the Westerners had one word at their disposal which 
was a powerful deterrent to the eastern line of thought. 

That word was Dardanelles. 

It was the roving eye and imaginative mind of the then First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. Winston Churchill, who first saw and 
advocated the scheme of forcing the passage of the Dardanelles and 
gaining the two prizes of knocking Turkey out of the war and open¬ 
ing up a line of communication to the Black Sea ports in southern 
Russia, and thus helping to supply the Russian armies. 

The excellence of the idea was considerable; its execution was 
lamentable, and when its failure temporarily eclipsed the political 
career of its chief begetter, it left an impression on his mind which 
there are good reasons for believing had a considerable influence 
upon his thinking twenty-five years later when the fate of the 
Norwegian campaign hung in the balance and the British Fleet was 
not used as boldly as some wanted it to be (see p. 193). 

It was first supposed that the British fleet could force its way 
past the Dardanelles forts and minefields and overawe the Turks by 
appearing off Constantinople. The naval attempt was repulsed with 
heavy loss, and it was then decided that the only way to ensure the 
passage of the Dardanelles was by seizing the Gallipoli peninsula. 
It was not until five weeks after the abortive naval attempt had 
given the Turks and their able German commander notice of what 
was probable that a miscellaneous army of Indian, Australian and 
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British troops landed on the soutlicru tip of the peninsula and 
secured a precarious foothold. For many weeks they clung to their 
positions which were overlooked by the Turks on high ground 
above them. A decision to make a second landing at Suvla Bay 
further up the peninsula was successful, but was not exploited. By 
December 1915 the British Government reluctantly decided that 
if disaster was to be avoided an evacuation was essential. The story 
of the Dardanelles campaign, which cost some 130,000 killed, 
wounded and missing, is largely one of muddle, indecision and in¬ 
efficiency both in London and in the High Command. These blots 
were, however, redeemed by the courage of the fighting soldiers 
and the amazing success of the evacuation carried out under the 
noses of the Turks with great secrecy, skill and few casualties. 

The Allied defeat at Gallipoli had two serious consequences: 
it lowered the prestige of the Allies in the Balkans and materially 
assisted the designs of the Central Powers to control that area. It 
also enabled the Turks to devote their attention and forces to 
dealing with other attacks which were being made upon their 
empire. They succeeded in holding (until Russia collapsed in 1917) 
an attempt by the latter to invade Turkey from the cast. The 
Turks also had to deal with a British exj>cdition which had bec3i 
launched by the Indian Army up the Persian Gulf for the purpose 
of seizing Baghdad and what was then called Mesopotamia (now 
Iraq). 

The small and badly equipped British force advanced up the 
valleys of the two rivers (Euphrates and Tigris), and by the end of 
1015 had reached a position about a hundred miles south of 
Baghdad. Here they failed to overcome strong Turkish opposition 
and were forced to retreat to the town of Kut-al-Amarn, where 
General Townsend and his depleted force were besieged for five 
months. All efforts to relieve the garrison were defeated, and on 
April 29th, 1916, the British surrendered and, enduring great 
liardships and loss of life from disease, marched north into cap¬ 
tivity. An official enquiry exposed many deficiencies in the 
organisation and conduct of a campaign which had ended dis¬ 
astrously. Farther south, in Syria, Palestine and Arabia, the Arabs 
had been stimulated and assisted by the British to rise in revolt 
against the Turks. A Turkish offensive against the Suez Canal was 
repulsed in August 1910. For many months all the British could do 
was to defend Egypt. 

The continued and costly deadlock in the west fortified the 
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persistent arguments of the Easterners, arguments favoured by Mr. 
Lloyd George; and it was decided to devote more effort to dealing 
with the Turks. In December 1916 a powerful and well-organised 
force renewed the advance towards Baghdad and this time 
achieved its objective by March 1917. 

It was then decided to advance northward from Egypt and drive 
the Turks out of Palestine. At first all went well and the enemy 
was driven out of the Sinai peninsula, but as he retreated north to 
a line from Gaza to Beersheba the British communications became 
more difficult and tlie Turks, relieved by the collapsing Russian 
front, were able to beat back the British attack. The pillars of the 
Temple at Gaza, the gateway to Palestine, remained erect. 

General Allenby now came on the scene and in the autumn the 
offensive was resumed and after overcoming tough Turkish 
resistance Jerusalem was captured on December 11th, 1917. The 
British commander rode into the city through the historic Jaffa 
gate which today is on the boundary between Jerusalem-Israel and 
Jerusalcm-Jordania. 

It was during the operations mentioned above in Palestine and 
Arabia that the name of Colonel Lawrence became famous as an 
organiser and leader of guerilla operations by the Arabs, whose 
internal disputations were temporarily forgotten in their desire to 
be free from Turkish control. 

It was during all these goings-on that the British Government in 
London, through agents using bags of gold and gifts of arms, were 
backing the Sheriff of JIccea and his sons Abdullah and Fcisal 
(Ilashcmites) as the steeds representing the Arab independence 
movement, zvhilst ai the same time the Britisli Government in 
India, who were directing the Mesopotamian campaign via the 
Persian Gulf, were backing the redoubtable despotic puritan, the 
Wahabi King Ibn Saud. This remarkable character (who had 
approximately seventy sons) was the mortal enemy of the Sheriff 
of Mecca and in due course was to drive the Hashemites out of 
Arabia.* 

* Cf. how the Allies first backed Mihaitovitoh in Yugoslavia in World War 
II and then abandoned him in favour of Tito, also how in World War II 
Chiang Kai-shek was supplied with arms to fight the .Japanese but carefully 
prcscr\'cd most of them for use against the Communists .after the end of World 
War II. These arms eventually became Communist property when the 
nationalists fled to Formosa. 
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CHAPTER 0 


World War I 


War at Sea 

I 

The naval war began in an orthodox manner. On the British side, 
the powerful Grand Fleet was concentrated at its war base at 
Scapa Flow. It lay at anchor in this compleUly undefended and land¬ 
locked harbour, with its cruisers patrolling the North Sea between 
Scotland and Norway. Six hundred miles to the south-east the 
German High Seas Fleet lay at its base in the Heligoland Bight. 
British patrols also covered the northern approaches to tlie 
Straits of Dover. 

The British objective was that of controlling, for two purposes, 
the sea routes all over the world. 

First, to use them positively for the transport of Allied supplies 
and, if need be, expeditionary forces; secondly, to see that they 
were denied to the enemy who would therefore be cut off from all 
sea-borne imports of food and raw materials. 

Since France and Belgium were belligerents and the Austro- 
Hungarian coastline of the Adriatic was small and could only be 
reached via the Straits of Gibraltar, the area of entry through 
which the Central Powers might hope to receive supplies from 
overseas was limited to the neutral ports of Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark and Holland and the German ports in the North Sea and 
Baltic. 
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Before we consider the developments in the North Sea area, 
which became the principal naval theatre of war, it will be con¬ 
venient to deal with events in the oceans. Unlike the British, the 
Germans did not possess overseas dockyards and bases such as 
Gibraltar, Malta, Aden, Singapore and Hong Kong. They had a 
leased base in the Far East in China at Tsingtao; but as they knew 
that the Japanese (allied to Britain) would immediately seize this 
port, the German Asiatic squadron set course on the outbreak of 
war for the South Pacific, where this force was to fight two actions. 

In the Mediterranean in 1914 there were two German warships: 
a battle-cruiser (the Goeben) and a cruiser. These vessels escaped 
the attentions of the British Mediterranean Fleet and reached 
Constantinople, where their arrival had great influence in persuad¬ 
ing the Turks to ally themselves with the Central Powers. 

The Asiatic force, on its voyage to the South Pacific, hived off 
some light cruisers, of which the Emden became the most famous, 
with instructions to carry out operations against British ship¬ 
ping. Owing to the faulty strategy of the British these cruisers did 
considerable damage before they were finally located and des¬ 
troyed. 

The error made by the Admiralty was to rush cruisers to the 
last reported position of the raiders, who had naturally moved on 
by the time the policeman arrived at the scene of the robbery. Had 
the convoy system been used the raiders would have been help¬ 
less.^ 

The main force of the German Asiatic squadron w'as encountered 
oil' the west coast of South America by a British squadron (Admiral 
Cradock) inferior in strength and manned by partly trained crews. 
The British force, except for the cruiser Glasgow, was utterly 
destroyed; negligible damage was inflicted on the enemy. 

The Admiralty at once dispatched a couple of battle-cruisers to 
tlic South .\tlantic, and the British force was coaling in Port 
Stanley in the Falkland Islands when the Germans arrived off that 
port. Luckily for the British, the German Admiral Von Spec did not 
immediately attack, and when the British got to sea Von Spec 
was pursued by a superior force and his squadron was destroyed. 
At one moment in the battle there was a danger that the British 
battle-cruisers would run out of ammunition before they could 

‘ The author lias some knowledge ofthisofTair because in 1019 he was charged 
with the task of drafting A Cruiser Manuel to incorporate the lessons learnt. 
This was the first olTiciai publication on naval war ever produced by Their 
Lordships. 
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sink the enemy. The gallant Cradock and his company were 
avenged. 

The battle of the Falkland Islands (December 8th, 1914) virtu¬ 
ally ended the attempt of the German naval forces to operate 
overseas with surface vessels. Henceforward the war at sea was to 
be waged by U-boats—to some extent in the Mediterranean but 
chiefly in the North Sea and the western approaches to Great 
Britain. 


II 

Whilst these events were taking place in the outer oceans the 
British had begun to apply a naval blockade in the traditional 
manner. All ships coming up the Channel were examined at Deal 
and a squadron of cruisers, protected by the Grand Fleet at Scapa 
Flow, intercepted vessels making for Europe via the northern 
entrance to the North Sea. German merchant shipping, when war 
was declared, having either taken refuge in the U.S.A. and other 
neutral ports or stayed in German ports, all the trade was being 
carried in neutral bottoms. 

It soon became evident that the definition of contraband 
accepted by the British in the Declaration of London of 1912 made 
the blockade nearly useless. Broadly speaking, nothing except a 
limited list of war-nceded goods could be touched and proof was 
required that their eventual destination was enemy hands. 

Provided a cargo of, say, wheat or cotton was consigned to a 
neutral and landed at Rotterdam it could not be touched. For five 
montlis a flood of raw materials poured into Germany through 
dummy consignees and neutral ports. 

To be effective it was clear that anything which would be of use 
to the Central Powers in a total war must be stopped, and anything 
meant practically everything—certainly food, fertilisers, textiles 
and so forth. This meant squeezing the neutrals by interpreting the 
rules of blockade in a manner which aroused their indignation. As 
the most important neutral was the U.S.A. the British were in a 
very difUcult situation. Tiie Germans were soon to be in a similar 
difliculty with the U.S.A., for as the Allied blockade increased in 
technical illegality and practical elTcctiveness, so the Germans were 
forced further down the path of ruthless retaliation by means of the 
U-boats. As mentioned earlier, the German illegality suffered 
from the fatal defect that it involved the loss of human and often 
neutral lives, whereas the British action at its worst only caused 
E 05 
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severe hardship to neutrals and financial loss to traders and ‘war 
profiteers’. 

As the war developed, so did the technique of the British block¬ 
ade, and by 1916 it was becoming terribly effective. It was then 
being operated by means of the statistical and rationing system. 
The British arbitrarily decided how much of a conunodity a 
neutral nation needed for its bare minimum needs and everything 
above that figure was seized. Pressure was applied to the neutrals 
through denying their ships bunkering facilities, by cable censor¬ 
ship and a host of other devices, so that in the end the British 
Ministry of Blockade was able to force the neutrals to establish 
associations of firms designed to collaborate with the British 
blockade. 

Although the blockade as it became more complete w’as operated 
through the mechanism of a great office organisation, it should not 
be forgotten that what made this technical operation possible 
was the existence of British sea power. This was the ultimate 
sanction. 

The Germans, in their turn, exerted all the pressure they could 
on the neutrals to force them to resist British demands. Holland 
was continually squeezed between London and Berlin. When the 
U.S.A. came into the war the Allied stranglehold and ability to 
control the volume and direction of world sea trade became com¬ 
plete and the blockade became entirely an economic operation 
directed from offices and customs clearances in overseas ports. A 
black list and white list were drawn up and firms on the black list 
who traded witli the enemy were treated as if they were enemy 
firms. 

Towards the end of the war all world shipping, neutral as well as 
Allied, was operating in accordance with the directions of the 
Allied blockade organisation—the Allied shipping because it was 
allied, the neutral because it could not refuse. Whether they liked it 
or not, the neutrals, in return for being allowed some imports, had 
to submit their ships and crews to the will of the Allies and the 
dangers of the U-boat blockade. For example, the Norwegians 
(whose population was as severely rationed as that of Britain) lost 
million tons of shipping and 1,200 Norwegian seamen lost their 
lives. Their memory was honoured by a tablet presented to Bergen 
by the British which refers to 'Norsemen, who though at peace with 
all men, dared to defy the perils and horrors of war a)id in rightful 
service endured fearlessly to the end\ Tliis, it must be confessed, is 
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a somewhat partial if not hypocritical account of the whole 
business. 

As one looks at the records of the co-operation amongst the 
Allies in 1918 in the area of shipping control, which exercised 
a decisive influence in the struggle, one is examining the 
apparatus of what was a de facto world government for maritime 
transport. 

It showed what could be done to rationalise national sovereign¬ 
ties if enough men were sufficiently frightened to want to do it. 

It is doubtful if many people, except tliose who suffered from it 
and are alive today, have ever fully realised the devastating con¬ 
sequences on the civilian population of Germany of the garotte-like 
pressure of the Allied blockade, particularly from 1917 until the 
end of the war. When German statesmen declared that the Allies 
were determined to starve Germany to death unless she capitulated, 
they were speaking the truth. The tremendous destruction created 
by the Allied air attacks on Germany in World War II was there 
for all to see in 1945, but the results of the great blockade of 
World War I can only be assessed by reflecting upon the meaning 
of statistics such as the fact that in 1917 the calorific value of the 
German civilian ration was 38 per cent of what was considered 
normal for health. It was estimated by Allied experts that in 1918 
about three-quarters of a million German civilians had died 
prematurely due to the blockade, and that 80 per cent of the 
children were suffering from rickets. New-born babies were 
wrapped in newspapers for lack of cotton; and the dead were buried 
in mass graves. 

The fertility of the soil in the Fatherland had fallen in 1018 by 40 
per cent due to the cessation of imports of fertilisers. So frightful 
were the conditions in Germany in 1919, that whilst the Peace Con¬ 
ference was the scene of interminable disputes between the Allies, 
the British Commandcr-iii-Chief on the llhine came to Paris and 
told the British Prime Minister that the discipline of his troops 
could not be maintained unless something was done to relieve the 
miseries of the civilian population amongst whom they were 
stationed. 

An official commission visited Germany after the war to assess 
the results of the blockade. Its report was of such u startling 
character that publication was suppressed. 

A comparison of the weekly rations available to the average 
civilian in London, Hamburg and Vienna in 1918 is us follows: 
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London 

Hamburg 

Vienna 

BREAD 

Unrationed 

H lb. 

2i lb. 

BUTTER AND FATS 

5 to 6 oz. 

oz. 

1|^ oz. 

MEAT 

1 lb. 

9 oz. 

4^ oz. 

SUGAR 

8 to 12 oz. 

5 oz. 

Nil 

POTATOES 

Unrationed 

7 lb. 

1 lb. 

JAM 

4 oz. 

— 


CHEESE 

2 oz. 

— 

— 

TEA 

2 oz. 


— 


It is against this background as to what the blockade began to do 
to the enemy in 1915 that one must eonsider the U-boat campaign. 
From 1915 to January 31st, 1917, a furious controversy raged in the 
German High Command between the naval staff and the politicians 
on the subject of submarine warfare.^ The naval staff declared that 
if they were allowed to use unrestricted submarine war they could 
bring Britain to her knees in six months. The debate as to what to 
do swayed backwards and forwards; periods of modified submarine 
war were followed by suspensions of illegal sinkings. The fear of 
making an enemy of the U.S.A. had to be balanced against the vital 
need to blockade Britain effectively before her blockade brought 
(Jermany to her knees. Twice the German Government retreated 
under American pressure, but early in 1917 Hindenburg and 
Ludendorff threw their influence in the scales in favour of un¬ 
restricted war and the decision was taken to sink all shipping at 
sight in a zone surrounding the British Isles, in the Mediterranean 
and in large areas of the Atlantic. 

Germany had begun the war with 28 submarines. New con¬ 
structions raised the total to 148 in 1917, notwithstanding the loss 
of 51 boats. Owing to changes of policy, Von Tirpitz’s U-boat 
building programme had been cut dow'n, and he had resigned in 
1910 in despair at the refusal to recognise that the U-boats could 
save Germany. But now that the die had been cast a large pro¬ 
gramme of 269 boats was begun. The results of the decision to wage 
all-out U-boat war were politically fatal because it brought 
America into the struggle, but militarily they were spectacular. By 
April 1917, of every four ships which left British ports only three 
returned. It was estimated that, at this rate, by the autumn of 

* The submarine by its nature was unfitted to operate tlie old rule of stopping 
and searching ships. Moreover, the <UIied mcrchunt ships had been armed and 
ordered to fire on T-boats. 
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1917, or December at the latest, the Allied war effort would be 
hamstrung by lack of shipping since there was an irreducible 
minimum below which it was impossible to feed the nation and 
supply the armies overseas. Of every three ships over 1,600 tons, 
one was required for naval and military purposes. 

Faced with the shadow of irretrievable disaster, the Lloyd George 
Government/orced the Admiralty to revolutionise its methods and 
wake up to the truth that the submarine war was the naval war. In 
the teeth of bitter opposition from the Admiralty and the mercan¬ 
tile marine, the convoy system was introduced. It had proved 
itself in the great naval wars of the past to be the correct method 
of defending sea-borne trade against privateers and cruisers; and 
the fact that in 1917 the commerce destroyers could go under water 
did not invalidate the principle. The naval staff was reorganised and 
top priority given to the submarine war, and every possible effort 
{some ludicrous*) w'as made to develop anti-submarine devices. 
The Americans, who had begun to operate with the British Fleet, 
began a colossal scheme of doubtful value, designed to lay a deep¬ 
water minefield from Scotland to Norway! 

The situation was saved, but it was a near thing, and in 1917 it 
looked as if the British position was within five weeks of becoming 
desperate and almost fatal. Incidentally, the gravity of the situa¬ 
tion was consistently concealed from the public by the publication 
of weekly figures which gave a false picture, since coastal shipping 
was included in the totals of departures and arrivals. 

The following figures sum up the statistical story of this life-and- 
dcath struggle under and on the sea. In 1917 the Germans were 
able to increase their U-boat fleet by 45; in 1918 their position re¬ 
mained unchanged, 77 new boats were commissioned but 74 were 
lost. 

On November 11th, 1918, 69 U-boats were being built, approxi¬ 
mately 210 had been lost during the war and 188 were surrendered. 

In 1916 the Allies lost 2\ million tons of shipping; in 1917 the 
losses totalled 6 J million, and in 1918 they were 2^ million tons. The 
maximum rate at which tonnage could be replaced was then ap¬ 
proximately 1 million tons a year. This would have increased in 
1019. In 1918 the British had about 14 million tons of shipping; 
one million more than the minimum needed. 

If Von Tirpitz had been able to persuade the Kaiser, the poli¬ 
ticians and the General Staff to begin unrestricted U-boat war in 
^ Such UA trying to train porpoUee to locate Bubmarines! 
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1915 the whole coiirse of World War I might and probably would 
have been changed, and certainly not to the benefit of the Allies. 
During and immediately after the war the German U-boat cam¬ 
paign was execrated by Allied opinion and described as the 
supreme example of ‘frightfulness by the Huns’.^ It is sufficient to 
say that the U-boat was the only weapon available to the enemy 
with which to counter the blockade, and it was the blockade 
more than any other single factor which brought Germany to her 
knees. 

If the British had found themselves in the position of the Ger¬ 
mans, it is not likely they would have accepted defeat rather than 
use the submarine weapon. What the U-boat campaign and the 
blockade (as developed and refined by the Allies) proved was that 
in total war it is a contradiction in terms to attempt to distinguish 
between military and non-military activities, combatants and non- 
combatants. 


HI 

Whilst the blockade increased in effectiveness and the U-boat 

* 

campaign was stepped up in quality of ruthlessness and quantity of 
operation, the two great battle fleets spent much of the time in 
their lairs facing each other across the North Sea. 

There were raids such as that by the British into the Heligoland 
Bight in August 1914, which, owing to its daring character, over- 
impressed the German Naval Command, and the Germans* sortie 
in 1915, when they lost the Blacker. But by 1915 the North Sea was 
in part mined and the submarines had become recognised as such a 
danger to surface vessels that all ships zig-zagged continually at 
high speed when cruising and the battleships either exercised well 
away from closed waters or stayed at home. 

Yet tliesc two great collections of battleships at opposite 
corners of the North Sea, fleets which appeared to be somewhat 
useless, were playing an essential role in the naval war. 

From the German point of view the existence of the Grand Fleet 
made it almost impossible for German surface ships to get out of 
the North Sea and attack Allied communications on the oceans; it 
also made an invasion of Britain such a desperately hazardous 
affair that it was never considered. More important, the Germans 

‘ An opinion not shared by the g-allant oflicers and men of the British 
submarine service, whose exploits in penetrating the Dardanelles, the Baltic 
Sen and the iicligoland Bight nere most during. 
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could not launch a serious attack with surface ships through the 
Straits of Dover on to the web of cross-Channel sea communica¬ 
tions between Great Britain and the armies in France, unless the 
German C.-in-C. was prepared to risk a fleet action with the Grand 
Fleet before he could get back to his base. 

From the British point of view the High Seas Fleet was a great 
thorn in the flesh. 

The U-boats were operating from the north-western German 
ports and small ones from Flanders {Zeebrugge, etc.). As there was 
a deadlock on land and therefore no prospect of a military occupa¬ 
tion of these bases^ there remained only the policy of destroying the 
U-boats at sea, or bottling them up in their bolt-holes." Obviously 
the closer to a U-boat base these operations of destruction could be 
carried out by minelayers and anti-submarine craft, the better the 
chance of catching U-boats as they went out on their raids and 
returned in triumph unless they had fallen victims to the decoy 
ships, the minefields, the convoy escorts and other hazards of their 
trade. 

But surface ships could not operate close to the German coast 
except on a tip-and-run basis because they would at once be 
attacked by the German units in the bases, units which would 
always be stronger than the British force unless the British battle 
fleet came south to support its light forces. Then the German battle 
fleet would have to emerge, but a fleet action close to the German 
bases in submarine- and mine-infested waters was a suicidal 
prospect for the British battle fleet. 

And Sir John Jellicoe, the Britisli C.-in-C., never forgot that, 
in words used by Cliurchill, ‘he was the only man who could lose 
tile war in a day if he lost the Grand Fleet’. Thus the High Seas 
Fleet, for all its apparent inactivity, provided an invaluable degree 
of cover and support for the vital U-boat campaign. 

The German C.-in-C. of the High Seas Fleet in 1910 was Von 
Scheer, a first-class officer, determined to take the oflensivc in any 
way open to him, even though he knew that his total force was 
numerically inferior to that of the Grand Fleet. In 1910 the German 
High Command was going through one of its periodic attacks 
of cold feet about the political consequences of ruthless submarine 
war and Von Scheer decided to u.sc in an attack on the Grand Fleet 

^ Cf. the need to Hcixe the missile launching sites in France in 104-1. 

* ilottiing-up wa.s only {lossihlc on the ilclgian coiist and o gallant uttt-nii)t 
to block Zecbniggc and Ostend failed in its pur{X)sc in 1018. Nine V.C.s were 
awarded. 
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submarines wliich had been recalled from commerce raiding. His 
plan was ingenious. 

He intended to cruise northwards towards the Norwegian coast 
and to station U-boats westwards in the North Sea. He judged that 
the Grand Fleet, as soon as it had news of his venture, Avould make 
for the bait of the High Seas Fleet and run into the lurking sub¬ 
marines. 

The High Seas Fleet sailed on May 30th, 1916; and on the same 
day the British, wlio deduced from intercepted and direction¬ 
finding wireless signals that Scheer might be about to leave his 
base, steamed out of Rosyth and Scapa Flow—the battle-cruisers 
and liglit cruisers from Rosyth, the battleships and their attendant 
liordes of cruisers and destroyers from Scajia. 

In the early afternoon of the 31st, in hazy weather, the British 
battle-cruiser force (Beatty) and the German battle-cruiser 
squadron (Ilipper) made contact some eighty miles south-west of 
the Horns Reef—the tip of Denmark. 

As the (iermans turned south and the British followed suit, the 
iirst jihase of the battle of Jutland began with an action between 
the battle-cruisers, supplemented on the British side by four fast 
battleships. Far away, but coming down from the north, was Sir 
.lolin Jellicoc with a vast array of ships, large and small—the Grand 
Fleet. The opening stages of the action were disastrous for the 
Hrilisli. Two of their great battle-cruisers were blown up and Beatty 
remarked to liis Hug captain: ‘There seems to be something wrong 
witli our bloody sliips today.’ 

There was: their magazines were inadcciuatcly jirotcctcd against 
Hash. At 3.30 p.m. the light cryiiscr Southampton, ahead of the battle¬ 
cruisers. suddenly siglitcd a spectacle to the south which no English 
eye had seen si; ce the jollifications between British and German 
llcets at tile Kiel regatta festivities in .July 1914. The High Seas 
Fleet was ‘in sight”. The author will never forget the profound 
imjiression made on liis mind as he saw to the south the long line 
of the German battleships, steaming majestically north to the 
support of their battle-cruisers which had drawn Beatty and his 
attendant fust battleships into the jaws of the High Seas Fleet. 
The impression created by this spectacle on the minds of those in 
the Southampton was reinforced by the decision of her commodore 
(Goodenougli) to continue to steam south until a point was reached 
only 10.000 yards from the German line so as to make an accurate 
report to the C.-in-C. \ salvo of 11-inch shells straddling the little 
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Southampton emphasised her perilous situation as, having had a 
good look, she turned 16 points and, zig-zagging to avoid shells— 
any one of which would have sent her to the bottom—followed the 
battle-cruisers and fast battleships which had already turned in 
order to fall back towards the oncoming Grand Fleet. The first 
phase of the battle was over and the British had suffered a tactical 
defeat, which, although costly, was about to lead to a strategic 
bonus. 

A situation was developing which promised a great and decisive 
victory, for Von Scheer was unaware that he was now being led into 
the jaws of the Grand Fleet, and at about 6 p.m. he suddenly saw 
that the whole northern horizon was festooned with enemy ships* 
An observer above the battle of Jutland would then have seen 
below him the greatest collection of warships ever brought together 
in battle in world history; and because within the brief space of 
thirty years all that floated and fought that day has become as 
out-of-date as Nelson’s wooden walls of England, it is of historic 
interest to describe what he would have seen. 

On the British side were 28 modern capital ships, 9 battle¬ 
cruisers, 9 armoured cruisers, 22 light cruisers and 82 destroyers. 
The flags of 15 admirals were displayed above this force. The Ger¬ 
mans had 16 modern capital ships, 6 older ones, 5 battle-cruisers, 

11 light cruisers and 72 destroyers. 

In gunfire the British had 341 heavy guns able to discharge a 
weight of 400,000 lb. of shell; the Germans had 244 heavy guns 
capable of delivering 200,000. The British capital ships had speeds 
between 20 and 25 knots; the Germans from 16 knots to 21 knots. 
All ships were moving at high speeds and, since many were coal- 
burning, a haze of smoke hung over the misty scene. The calm sea 
was only disturbed by the heaving swell caused by the passage at 
speed of so many ships. As the two fleets met, the sun began to sink 
in a misty sky, tinged with fiery and blood-red colourings. 

This was Armageddon, or was it? 

It could have been, but the tactical rigidity of the British High 
Command coupled, especially during the night, with the in- 
eflicicncy of the system of reporting enemy movements, caused a 
lamentable failure. 

The details arc beyond the scope of this book, but the salient 
features of what happened are these: 

A confused, short and ineffective exchange of gunfire took place 
between the battle fleets. Some damage was done to the enemy, 
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none to the British. The German fleet, almost encircled, turned to 
the west and then back to the east. Darkness descended and a 
strange quiet prevailed for a short period. The British fleet steamed 
slowly southwards, the battleships in the van, the destroyers and 
light forces in the rear. For the first and only time in the war the 
British Grand Fleet was then between the High Seas Fleet and its 
base. When all the signals and movements were later analysed, it 
was evident that the Germans, between the hours of 10.00 p.m. 
and midnight, crashed tlirough the light forces following the British 
battleships without the British C.-in-C. appreciating what was 
happening only ten miles to the north of him. The continuous night 
fighting, 1 glare of fires and of ships blowing up on the northern 
horizon had failed to suggest to Jellicoe that something significant 
was happening. This is a strange fact. 

It is, of course, easy to be wise after the event, and naval 
historians will long debate what went wrong. 

Jellicoe has been criticised for wishing to avoid a night action. 
The author disagrees with this, since ^the C.-in-C. had received the 
reports he should have done from many British ships wliich were in 
contact with or sighted the Germans as they steamed south-east 
through the tail of tlic Grand Fleet, it would have been possible to 
intercept the enemy in daylight on June 1st before they got home. 
But the reports from ships and the Admiralty were either mislead¬ 
ing or were never received. 

Destroyer captains hurling their craft at point-blank range 
against the Germans who were making for home at full speed can 
be pardoned if, seeing a German capital ship at close quarters, they 
failed to realise that to shadow it and report its course and speed 
might be even more important than to attack it. This was a point 
of view they had not been trained to appreciate. 

Nevertheless it is silly to deny that an enormously important 
chance of destroying the High Seas Fleet was missed. Jutland, the 
last of the great fleet actions in naval history, must be classified as 
indecisive and on balance a British disappointment. For when all 
is said and done, the facts which mattered in relation to the 
progress of the war w'ere as follows: the German fleet came out; it 

* I'or example, the Southaniftlon became engaged with four German light 
cruisers at 800 yards’ range utid was witlun seconds of blowing up. She was 
grievously shattered with fires 90 ft. high on her upper deck; the glare of 
these flames enabled an oflicer in one of the battleships to the south to read a 
signal in their light. See The Diary of a Naval Lieutenant 1914-JS (Methuen) 
for a personal account of Jutland by the author writing imder the pen-name of 
Etienne. 
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inflicted a tactical defeat on the British battle-cruisers; it then 
found itself cut off from its base by the superior forces of the Grand 
Fleet; it then got home without being brought to action. 

« « » 

It is even today (1961) common to find it said that although the 
German fleet was not destroyed it ‘never dared come out again’. 
This is not true. It made another sortie in August 1918, and again 
drew the British fleet over lines of submarines, this time with some 
success, as two cruisers were torpedoed and the British Grand Fleet, 
when not far from the enemy, withdrew again to the north. 

There is no doubt that Admiral Scheer w’ould have repeated 
those activities, but the decision to resume unrestricted U-boat 
war deprived him of the submarines he needed to operate his plan 
of luring the British fleet over the underwater menace. 

The failure to destroy the German fleet at Jutland greatly 
extended—perhaps by nine to tw’elve months—the duration of the 
war, since the continued existence of the High Seas Fleet caused an 
immense number of men and small ships (c.g. destroyers), in addi¬ 
tion to those needed for convoy escorts, to be immobilised in the 
Grand Fleet when they were badly needed to deal with the U-boats, 
and, as mentioned before, it was never possible up to the last day 
of the war to carry out effective anti-U-boat operations where they 
would be most successful—in the approaches to the German ports. 

IV 

The German Navy in 1918 still had a role to play in tlic downfall 
of Germany. As the home front began to crack and the German 
army in the west, still a formidable fighting machine, retreated 
towards the Rhine, the naval command decided to make oiic last 
desperate gambler’s throw. The whole fleet was ordered to make a 
great raid through the Dover Straits and down the English Channel 
—an operation which some believe should have been risked at an 
earlier stage of the war. 

It was assumed that the Grand Fleet would hasten south and 
run into a mass of submarines deployed on its route. But when the 
signal to proceed to sea was made on October 29th, 1918, the crews 
of the surface ships mutinied and hoisted the red flag. ^ This w'as the 

* Cf, the mutiny of the British fleet at Invergordoii in 10.31, wliieh was a 
considerable factor in forcing Britain to lea ve the gold standard. 
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beginning of the disintegration of the German armed forces and of 
a widespread revolutionary and anti-war movement throughout 
the country. The submarines remained loyal. 

By the terms of the Armistice the U-boats were surrendered and 
destroyed: the surface ships were interned at Scapa Flow. In this 
situation, and realising that the peace treaty would almost certainly 
cause the ships to be shared out amongst the Allies, the Germans 
scuttled their ships. Contrary to popular opinion, it was a final act 
of defiance fully within their legal rights and the Allies should have 
met this danger by taking the crews ashore. In fact, it avoided a 
lively intcr-Allicd dispute as to who should have which ships. 

The German Navy was no more. A British admiral (the author’s 
fatlier), who had gone to sea in 1863, recollected as a midshipman 
visiting Bremen on the occasion when the British Government had 
presented Prussia with a warship to enable her to start a navy. He 
liad seen this embryo grow to the powerful fleet of 1914—18 which 
confronted the Royal Navy with a challenge of as formidable a 
character as any it had encountered since the Armada came up the 
Channel, the Dutch came up the Thames, or the combined fleets 
sailed from Cadiz to Trafalgar. 

The Royal Navy, of which it could still be said in 1914 that upon 
it the wealth, safety ajid strength of the kingdom did chiefly 
depend, wiiat the King had called our ‘sure shield’, had learnt some 
much-needed lessons (some to be forgotten by 1939), but in the end 
it had prevailed and all its shortcomings were overlooked or 
buried in the joy and relief of victory and the end of slaughter. 

That same admiral was to live to sec the beginning of World 
War II, in which once again a new German na\’}' was to battle for 
the control of the seas. To have said in 1919 that this would be so in 
1939 would have sounded like the ravings of a lunatic. A League of 
Nations was going to maintain security in the world. But the old 
admiral used to say to his son, between 1929 and 1939: ‘The League 
is a good idea, but it is not enough. The only solution of the problem 
of war is the teaching of Christ. Till men and nations turn to 
Christ there will be no peace.’ Who shall confidently say he was 
wrong? 

* * ♦ 

Amongst the ships present on the historic occasion on November 
21st, when the German fleet surrendered for internment to Admiral 
Beatty, who had succeeded Jellicoe, was a squadron of American 
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battleships, almost lost in the tremendous array of British battle¬ 
ships, and ancillary craft. But the presence of the Stars and 
Stripes alongside the White Ensign was a portent of the times 
and a sign of the future. German naval power, so it seemed in 1918, 
was ended for ever, as British sea power began to dip its flag to the 
Stars and Stripes of the United States. 
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CHAPTER 7 


World War I 


Victory 

After the failure of the great German offensive in March 1918, 
the question remaining in doubt was whether the Central Powers 
would be defeated in 1918 or be able to hold out until 1919. 

As 1918 passed into summer the U-boat campaign declined in 
effectiveness and the blockade became almost 100 per cent effec¬ 
tive. The armies of Germany’s Austro-Hungarian ally, many of 
whose troops were of minority racial origin, such as Czechs, Slovaks, 
and Hungarians, became less and less effective and more war- 
weary. 

All over Central Europe—including Germany—the Russian Re¬ 
volution was producing deep-seated political ferment, as Socialists 
to some extent, and Communist groups completely, turned more 
and more against a war promoted and conducted by the ruling 
classes and without success. A wind of change as potent as that 
which had sw’ept through Europe in 1818 was evident from the 
Rhine to the borders of Russia, beyond which the proletariat was 
seizing land and liquidating the aristocrats. Revolution was 
abroad amongst the war-weary people of Central Europe. 

In Palestine the Turks w'cre being pursued northwards and the 
Turkish Empire was crumbling to pieces. On the Western Front 
the French Army, which had never fully recovered from the effects 
of widespread mutinies in 1917, was incapable of any considerable 
effort; but the British troops were in better shape although still 
shaken by the tremendous battering they had endured in March 
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1918. The Americans, inexperienced, but full of vigour and the 
crusading spirit, were arriving in ever-increasing numbers. They 
were ardent for battle; they had not been through the hell of the 
Western Front. 

The German Army, still held together by its superb discipline 
and esprit de corps, was nevertheless beginning to crack and the 
morale of the troops was eaten away by the knowledge of the hard¬ 
ships and miseries of their families at home. 

Allied propaganda, which had been regarded as of very minor 
importance as a weapon of war, was taken more seriously in 1918 
and began to have a considerable influence on the morale of the 
enemy. 

It was about August 1918 that the German High Command 
began to recognise that all was lost. In an attempt to create a 
government which might be acceptable to the Allies, the demo¬ 
cratic Prince Max of Bavaria was appointed Chancellor, and on 
October 4th a message was sent to President Wilson inviting him to 
initiate peace talks on the basis of his Fourteen Points (see p. 83). 
After some exchanges it was made clear to the German Govern¬ 
ment that an armistice would only be granted on the basis of 
establishing the complete military superiority of the Allies, On 
October 20th the German Government accepted these conditions, 
trusting, they said, that the President would not approve any 
demand ‘irreconcilable with the honour of the German people’. 
On October 2drd President Wilson rejected the claim of the Chan¬ 
cellor that the new government had been completely democratised 
and said: 

‘The Government of the United States cannot deal with any but 
veritable representatives of the German people, who have been 
assured of a genuine constitutional standing as the real rulers of 
Germany.’ 

Exactly what the Germans were expected to do to satisfy these 
conditions was not clear. It was hardly possible to hold elections. 
But on October 27th Germany accepted these terms and declared 
that peace negotiations would be conducted by a people’s govern¬ 
ment—whatever that meant. The ‘people’ took the hint and a week 
later revolution broke out all over Germany. The Kaiser abdicated 
and retired with the Crown Prince to Holland, whence the Dutch 
stoutly refused to deliver him into the hands of the Allies. A 
republic was proclaimed in Germany and an armistice signed on 
November 11th, 1918. 
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The often-made claim in after years that the German Army was 
never beaten in the field, and that it was the politicians and home 
front which collapsed, had some truth in it. As the British troops 
had good cause to know, the German troops in front of them were 
still capable of putting up a tough resistance as late as November 
6th, 1918; it was not like the d^bicle of 1945. But the award for 
sturdy resistance must go to von Lettow-Vorbeck, the German 
commander of a small force in German East Africa (now Tangan¬ 
yika) who, though cut off from all supplies for years, and chased 
hither and thither by forces from South Africa, carried out a brilliant 
guerilla warfare campaign and did not surrender imtil November 
25th, 1918! 

Austria-Hungary had preceded Germany along the path of 
collapse, and the Czechs declared themselves an independent re¬ 
public as early as October 18th. On November 13th, the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire being no more, Austria became a republic. At 
the time the disappearance of the last vestige of the Holy Roman 
Empire of the Middle Ages was hailed as a great achievement and 
one of the fruits of the victory of democracy and of the doctrine of 
self-determination. In later years this judgment was modified as it 
became clear that what was required in Europe were fewer sovereign 
states, not more of them; unity and federation, not international 
rivalries. 

The Turks, who had been chased out of Palestine, Syria and 
Mesopotamia after the events mentioned on page 62, signed an 
armistice on October 30th; the Bulgars had anticipated them by a 
month. 

On Christmas Day, 1918, there was peace at last, but the joy that 
the guns were silent was tempered by the mourning for the millions 
who had died, most of them simple folk wishing in 1914 no harm 
one to the other, but dead by 1918. They died heroically, courage¬ 
ously, instantly, slowly, painlessly, agonisingly, fearless, terrified, 
bewildered, as the case might be, in pursuit of aims and objects 
declared to be sacred and calling for the utmost sacrifice, but 
wliich had become more and more confused and contradictory as 
the war spread like a vast infection in the body of Western civilisa¬ 
tion. 

In 1918-19, amongst the defeated nations there was in¬ 
describable chaos and confusion, uprisings such as the Spartacus 
movement in Germany, famine, disease; every man for himself and 
the weakest to the wall. 
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All power lay in the hands of the victors, who were already re¬ 
garding each other with jealous suspicion and were themselves 
faced with formidable social readjustments on their home fronts 
including the clamour of millions to be demobilised. Inflation was 
rampant; immense sums of money were owed by all to the U.S.A. 
A vast war machine, which touched every aspect of men’s lives, 
had to be dismantled. Large areas of northern France were in ruins. 

One of the consequences of World War I was that nations were 
compelled to learn how to organise themselves for total war, and 
this was a novel experience. In 1918-19 France and Britain were 
faced with another new experience, that of disorganising the 
nation/ro/n the needs of total war, and reorganising it for peace. 

What would the victors do with the victory? That was the 
question. 

In later years it was said that what they did—we shall be 
describing it in this book—fell far short of what they could or should 
have done. No doubt this is true and the price of short-comings 
was paid from 1939 to 1945. But if one examines (apart from one’s 
own personal memories) the details of the moral, physical and 
economic state of Europe during the winter of 1918-19 one is 
inclined to wonder that any order was ever restored. It seemed 
possible that Europe—with Russia isolated and also in inde¬ 
pendent confusion—was not far off a complete relapse into a 
modernised version of the Dark Ages. 


F 
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CHAPTER 8 


The Treaty of Versailles 


I 

In Britain the slogans had been that the great conflict was to be 
the *war to end war’ and would be succeeded by a programme at 
home designed to make Britain ‘a land fit for heroes’—sentiments 
accompanied by less noble feelings towards the defeated enemy. 
There was a widespread demand that the Kaiser should be hanged,^ 
and that the Germans should be made to pay for the war. ‘The 
Germans,’ said a British Cabinet Minister in a widely applauded 
speech, ‘must be squeezed until the pips squeak.’ At the end of 1918 
a scene of enormous confusion, political and economic, confronted 
the leaders of the Allies and victorious powers as they endeavoured 

to prepare themselves for a peace conference with the defeated 
nations. 

The chief of these problems were: 

(o) The demobilisation and unwinding of the great machines 
which had been created for the purpose of concentrating all 
the national efforts into war production. 

(6) ^Vhat to do about the ex-ally Russia, whose destinies had now 
passed under the control of the Communists led by Lenin. 

(c) The future of Central Europe, where the collapse of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire had led to the emergence of new 
nations, and of famine conditions. 

(d) What to do with the Germans. 


* Cf. the War Criminals Trial at Nuremburg in 1946. 
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{e) What to do about the Middle East, where the ramshackle 
Turkish Empire had collapsed and the Arabs were demanding 
independence. 

(/) Last, but not least, was the need to find a compromise 
between the violently conflicting views of the Allies as to how 
problems (6) to {e) should be solved. 

The last-mentioned question had two aspects. There was the 
clash between the American and European points of view; there 
were innumerable differences between the European Allies. 

The Americans felt that there was only one purpose which could 
justify the fact that in 1917 they had abandoned their century-old 
policy of isolation and joined the Allies. This was that when victory 
was acliieved and German militarism exterminated, the world 
would have a New Deal which would ensure that never again 
could a Great Power disturb the peace of the world. 

The American President Wilson—a Democrat ardently wedded 
to democratic ideals—had set forth the broad outline of what the 
U.S.A. thought should be done in a series of Fourteen Points; a 
summary of these is as follows: 

1. Open covenants of peace, openly arrived at—‘diplomacy 
shall proceed frankly and in the public view’. (No secret treaties.) 
2. Freedom of the seas. 3. Removal of economic barriers to trade. 
4. Reduction of armaments. 5. Self-determination in colonies. 
6. Evacuation of Russian territory . . . Russia to be welcomed to 
the League of Nations ‘under institutions of her own choosing and 
given every form of assistance’. 7. Belgium to be evacuated and 
restored. 8. France to recover Alsace-Lorraine. 9, 10 and 11 then 
dealt with Italian frontiers, and Austria, Hungary, Roumania, 
Serbia. The peoples in these areas were to be given ‘the free 
opportunity for autonomous development’. 12. Self-determination 
for the ex-subject nations and peoples of the Turkish Empire. 
18. Re-establishment of an Independent Poland. (Poland in 1914 
did not exist as a state. The Poles were either Russian, German or 
Austro-Hungarian subjects, as a result of the successive partitions 
of Poland in the eighteenth century.) 14. Creation of a League of 
Nations to guarantee ‘political independence and territorial 
integrity to great and small states alike’. 

The American President had outlined his Fourteen Points on 
January 8th, 1918, and he elaborated them with Four Principles 
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which 'included no annexation, no contribution, no punitive 
damages’ (February llth, 1918) and Four Ends (July 4th, 1918) 
and Five Particulars (September 27th, 1918). These latter state¬ 
ments insisted that there must be no more secret diplomacy. This 
in outline form was the code—principles and practice—which 
President Wilson declared should be the democratic foundation of 
a new and better post-war world. On October 5th, 1918, Prince 
Max of Bavaria, Chancellor of Germany, had told President Wilson 
that Germany sued for peace on the basis of the famous Fourteen 
Points. The President, after insisting that ‘the military masters and 
monarchical autocrats of Germany must be deposed’ (a condition 
accepted by the Germans), agreed to approach his allies. 

The latter, with an important reservation about their insistence 
that Germany must pay for ‘all damage done to the civilian 
population of the Allies by German aggression’, agreed to grant 
Germany an armistice and conclude a peace treaty on the basis of 
the Fourteen Points. 

It was, and remains, the fixed conviction of Germans that, hav¬ 
ing surrendered on this understanding, they were eventually forced 
to accept a dictated peace treaty which bore no relation to the 
lofty principles of the Fourteen Points. 

There is some truth in this German opinion. 

So much for the American point of view, which was further ex¬ 
pounded by President Wilson in a triumphal tour he made in 
London, Paris and Rome. He was immensely encouraged by the 
enthusiasm which the Wilsonian doctrine apparently evoked in the 
hearts of the common man. He spoke to the people above the heads 
of their governments with a touching faith in the ability of ordinary 
men and women to get what they wanted—which was permanent 
peace. The author was reminded of this Wilsonian crusade as he 
watched President Eisenhower (the second American President to 
visit Europe) say spontaneously on television to the British Prime 
Minister in 1959 that the people might tell governments to get out 
of it if governments did not give the people peace. Alas! How the 
common man gets peace after he has kicked out the government 
which fails to deliver the goods has never been explained. It is the 
common man who shouts for war when his government calls upon 
him in the accents of patriotic appeal. We have also seen (1956) that 
it is not only dictatorships which can go to war without the know¬ 
ledge or sanction of the nation! Wilson would have been wiser to 
have toured the U.S.A. and sold his bold policies to the American 
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people who (in November 1918) had elected a Congress with a 
Republican majority, and therefore Wilson’s policies became in¬ 
evitably a party issue in the U.S.A., especially as he erred in not 
taking Republican leaders with him to the peace conference. 

In complete opposition to the Wilsonian idea of what should be 
done were the views of M. Clemenceau, the tough, indomitable, 
cynical and ruthless French war leader. From his election to office 
(1916) until after the Peace Conference ‘the Tiger’ (b. 1841) 
dominated the French scene. 

To Georges Clemenceau the opinions of Wilson were academic, 
idealistic and absurd. He remembered that as a young man in 1871 
he had seen a defeated France robbed of the provinces of Alsace- 
Lorraine by victorious Germany whose ceremony of unity as a 
nation under an emperor had been triumphantly carried out at 
Versailles after the fall of Paris. Now the moment of revenge had 
come and, after a war which had ravaged north-west France and 
bled her white, the chance had come to write—as he hoped—the 
last chapter in the ancient French-German struggle and exact 
terms which would make Germany pay for the reconstruction of 
the devastated areas, restore Alsace-Lorraine to France and move 
the French frontier to the Rhine. If this could be achieved Germany 
might once and for all be so weakened that France need never 
again fear her strong and energetic neighbour. 

The British point of view lay somewhere between the idealism of 
Wilson and the brutal realism of Clemenceau. The belief that one 
result of the war (to end war!) ought to be the establishment of 
some kind of an international organisation—a League of Nations 
to deal with disputes was supported by the British, whose I oreign 
Office had done much useful work in planning for this idea during 
the war years. But although the British were prepared to poke 
their heads rather cautiously into the clouds which shrouded tlie 
League, they were also taking care to keep both feet on the ground 
and make sure that in any share-out of spoils of war the British 
and the Dominions—were not left empty-handed. The Italians, the 
Japanese, the Belgians and Serbians were also keen to get what they 
could out of the war, and this brings us to the second aspect of the 
internal Allied problem: the many conflicts of interest between the 
Allies. These divergent views had been accentuated by secret 
treaties made during the war. As mentioned earlier, in order to 
bribe the Italians into the war tliey were promised territorial gains 
over areas claimed by Serbia; Japan had been promised gains at 
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the expense of China, on condition that Japan would not oppose 
China joining the Allies! The Arabs had been given contradictory 
assurances, and the Jews the promise of a national home in Pales¬ 
tine. The Russians had been promised great gain at the expense of 
Turkey, but as the Tsarist government had been replaced by that 
of the Communists these promises were considered to be no longer 
valid. In 1920 the Russians were still referred to as ‘those Bolshies’. 

* 4c * 

It was on January 19th, 1919, that the greatest peace con¬ 
ference the world has ever known assembled in Paris. There were 
seventy plenipotentiaries from thirty-two Powers and one thou¬ 
sand and thirty-seven delegates. The Germans were not present, 
since the purpose of the gathering was to reach agreement about 
the terms of peace to be presented to the chief enemy. 

In order to make any progress in reaching decisions on the many 
problems which were studied by sixty sub-committees, each 
festooned with hundreds of experts, the delegates formed a Council 
of Ten, later reduced to the Council of Four (U.S.A., Britain, 
France and Italy). 

One of the problems outside the main business of agreeing on the 
terms to be presented to the Germans was what to do about the 
Russians, the ex-ally w’ho had taken the wrong turning and whose 
Bolshevik government had made a peace treaty with the Germans 
in 1917, after liaving failed in their appeal to the Allies for support. 
In the end a policy of hostility towards the Bolsheviks and support 
for the counter-revolutionary forces (the White Russians) was 
adopted. It failed completely, and the invasion of Russia by Allied 
forces at Archangel and Vladivostok strengthened the position of 
the Bolsheviks, who were able to claim that they were defending 
Mother Russia against foreign foes. 

On May 7th the Germans were summoned to Paris and handed 
the treaty. After bitterly protesting that it bore no relation to 
Wilson’s Fourteen Points, the Germans were obliged to accept the 
Allied terms; they called the treaty the ‘Diktat’. 

The treaty was a compromise between the realistic and revenge¬ 
ful wishes of the French and the idealism of the Americans. After 
bitter struggles, during which he threatened to leave Europe, 
President Wilson succeeded in his insistence that a League of 
Nations should be incorporated in the treaty. On the other hand, 
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the American President had to concede many items which were in 
contradiction of his Fourteen Points. In summary, the treaty 
which the representatives of the German Republic were forced 
to sign at Versailles on June 20th, 1919, in the Galerie dcs 
Glaces where the German Empire had been born in 1871, was as 
follows: 

Part I of the treaty was the Covenant of the League. 

The next part of the treaty included provisions by which Ger¬ 
many was to return Alsace and Lorraine to France and surrender 
all her colonies. 

Germany was made to accept all responsibility for loss and 
damage due to a war ‘imposed upon them (the Allies) by the 
aggression of Germany’ (Article 231). This was the war-guilt clause 
which has never been accepted in Germany as justified. 

Germany agreed to pay reparations, including £1,000 million on 
account, between 1919 and 1921; to hand over her merchant fleet; 
to build merchant ships for the Allies; to surrender the coal-mines in 
the Saar to France; to pay the costs of the armies of occupation. 

Finally, there was the section of the treaty designed to render 
Germany militarily impotent for all time. Its main features were: 

Germany to abolish conscription, reduce her army to 100,000 
men with no heavy artillery, tanks or general staff. No air 
force. 

The navy to be limited to six small battleships, six cruisers and 
smaller craft. No submarines. 

The Rhineland to be a non-fortified zone and to be occupied by 
the Allies (west of the Rhine) for fifteen years. Union with 
Austria forbidden. 

Although it was not a clause in the treaty, the section dealing 
with disarmament had a preamble which stated explicitly that 
Germany was to undertake strictly to observe the clauses dealing 
with her disarming so as Ho render possible the initiation of a general 
limitation of the armaments of all nations'. This statement was later 
to be very useful to Hitler, who was able to say that although 
Germany had been olTicially certified by the Allies as disarmed by 
1022 the Allies had never shown any signs of carrying out their 
implied promise to disarm, therefore, said Hitler, the disarmament 
clauses of the treaty are null and void. 

In order to persuade Clemenceau to abandon his demands that 
the Rhine should be the French frontier, France was promised that 
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America and Britain would sign a treaty, guaranteeing her security, 
but this undertaking was never fulfilled. 

In the arrangements made with the other ex-enemy states 
(Austro-Hungary, Bulgaria and Turkey), the treaty with Germany 
was taken as a model. The Austro-Hungarian Empire was split into 
its national parts, so that Czechoslovakia became an independent 
nation, Austria and Hungary were established as separate states, 
and some provinces of the Old Empire were added to an enlarged 
Serbia to form Yugoslavia. 

One consequence of the upheaval in Russia was the emergence of 
Poland, Finland, and the small Baltic states of Latvia, Lithuania 
and Estonia as independent units. 

The case of Turkey was curious. Of all the ex-enemy powers her 
defeat was militarily the most complete. It was so absolute, with 
British and French forces in occupation of Constantinople and all 
her territories outside Asia Minor, that the Turkish problem was 
put on one side for later decision, especially as it included matters 
in which British and French were in bitter rivalry. Later on, after a 
complicated wTangle, the Greeks were invited (as their reward for 
having joined the Allies) to occupy large areas of Asia Minor. But a 
revolution took place in Turkey; the Sultan at Constantinople was 
denounced and a nationalist movement arose under the leadership 
of Mustapha Kemal (Ataturk), who from the interior of Asia Minor 
defied the war-weary Allies and routed the invading Greeks, who 
were then abandoned by the Western Powers. All this culminated 
ill a peace treaty as late as 1922, which was as much dictated by the 
leaders of Modern Turkey as dictated to them. The Turks retained 
Constantinople—renamed Istanbul—a small area in Europe, and 

the whole of Asia Minor, where the neiv capital was established at 
Ankara. 


II 

Throughout the negotiations amongst the Allies in 1919 there 
was in all directions the tug-of-war between the New Dealers re¬ 
presented by the Americans and the old sinners represented by 
the Europeans. What, for example, was to be done about the 
former German colonies, and the areas such as Palestine and Syria 
which had been Turkish provinces although inhabited by Arabs? 

According to the old way of international business the defeated 
surrendered their colonies to the victors. But this idea of treating 
dependent peoples as chattels did not fit in with the Fourteen 
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Points, which laid great emphasis on the rights of self-determina¬ 
tion of peoples. An ingenious compromise was invented. The ex¬ 
subject peoples were divided into three categories: first, those who 
were considered to be virtually ready for self-government (Class 
A); then came those on the way to being capable of self-govern¬ 
ment (Class B); and, finally, the very primitive peoples (Class C). 
The victorious powers who considered they had a claim of some 
kind to these territories were then given mandates (either of the 
A, B or C character) to administer the territory and train its 
peoples to become independent. The Mandatory Powers, of which 
the most important were Great Britain and France, were respon¬ 
sible for their behaviour in the mandated territories to the Mandates 
Commission of the League of Nations. This idea was the beginning 
of the end of colonialism. 

Another problem which worried the peace-makers was how to 
ensure that the minority races were given a fair deal in the new 
states or where changed frontiers had brought substantial numbers 
of people under alien rule. To give some protection to these people, 
c.g. Germans who were now Polish citizens, or Czech subjects (the 
Sudeten Germans), minority treaties were drawn up and placed 
under the guardianship of the League of Nations. It was the busi¬ 
ness of the League to sec that the various minorities received the 
rights to which they were entitled under the treaties. 


Ill 

If there is truth in the saying that nations get tlie governments 
they deserve the same maxim applies to treaties. 

World War I was a civil war between leading national re¬ 
presentatives of Western civilisation inevitably conducted on a 
world scale because this was the first civilisation which had spread 
all over the world. 

The Treaty of Versailles, with its two incompatible parts, the 
Covenant of the league and the rest of it, showed that the future 
international character of this dynamic and seething civilisation 
had yet to be decided. 

There had been a military victory over Germany but not that 
total victory which can be described as one in which the vanquished 
co-operate with the victors in a free acceptance of the settlement, 

*We have shown the Germans,’ said the victors, ‘that might is 
not right.* 
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But the Germans, as they considered the savage penalties of the 
dictated treaty and brooded on revenge, reached the conclusion 
that what had been demonstrated was the fact that might was 
right, but Germany had been short of might! The lesson would be 
taken to heart. There has been much criticism of the Treaty of 
Versailles, and not only from the Germans, but the truth is that 
considering the war passions which were still mastering the minds 
of the victorious peoples whilst their leaders tried to make peace, 
the remarkable thing about the treaty was that it did include the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. 

The penal clauses of the treaty were mostly transitory in 
character and indeed the ludicrously ambitious attempt to ‘make 
the Germans pay for the war’ was soon found to be economically 
impossible. On the other hand, there were other parts of the treaty, 
such as the Polish corridor, which were to be the source of much 
trouble. 

General Smuts remarked after the treaty had been signed: ‘The 
real peace-making can now begin.’ 

It did look at one period about six years after the end of World 
War I as if Western civilisation had turned over a new leaf and 
that a prolonged if not permanent period of international peace 
was assured. As we discovered in 1939, these hopes were illusory. 
What went wrong? And how and why did it go wrong? 
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From Versailles to Locarno, 1919-25 


These six years witnessed a number of important events in world 
affairs which fell into two categories. There were those whicli 
seemed dramatic at the time but which, when looked at in per¬ 
spective, were to be of no great lasting importance; and there were 
others to which not much attention was paid but wliich, as we look 
back over the years, assume great significance. 

For instance, it seemed at the time that the focal point in world 
affairs during these years was the desperate attempt made by the 
French to exact reparations from Germany. But in fact the great 
dispute between France and Germany, wliich also led to a violent 
difference of opinion between London and Paris and was eventually 
settled by the Locarno Treaty of 1925, was of less long-term im¬ 
portance than such events as: 

(a) The failure of the U.S.A. to join the League of Nations. 

(&) The isolation of Russia. 

(c) The rise of Mussolini’s Fascist regime in Italy. 

(d) The hardly noticed Hitler-Ludcndorff revolt at Munich in 
1928. 

II 

During the period 1020-25 a bitter dispute took place between 
the French and British. The former were determined to exact 
reparations from the Germans. The British had no objection in 
principle to the policy; but as the ‘Hang-the-Kaiser’ atmosphere of 
hatred and hysteria disappeared, the stark facts of economics 
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reasserted themselves, and it became plain that Maynard Keynes’ 
brilliant monograph The Economic Consequences of the Peace was 
the truth. Even the non-economist realised that nothing significant 
could be squeezed out of a Germany whose economy was collapsing 
and whose currency, due to raging inflation, was becoming worth¬ 
less scraps of paper. 

However, the French decided in 1928—with the support of the 
Belgians—to go it alone and occupy the Ruhr district to bring 
pressure on Germany. Although small in area, the Ruhr was the 


heart of industrial Germany. An extraordinary struggle took place 
between armed France and unarmed Germany. The inhabitants of 
the Ruhr adopted an attitude of passive resistance: 150,000 
Germans were deported; the French endeavoured to work the coal¬ 


mines and the railways. The German mark became practically 
valueless and was quoted at 15 million to the £1. In the autumn of 
1923 the German Government called off its passive resistance but 
France had won a barren victory since Germany was now less able 
than ever to pay reparations. Much fuel had been added to the 
centuries-old hatred between the French and Germans. 


The French, honour being satisfied and having proved—at any 
rate to their own satisfaction—that the Germans could still be 
made, at least in principle, to obey the terms of the Treaty of 
Versailles, were only too glad to extricate themselves from the 
Ruhr and take advantage of the good offices of the British, who had 
prevailed upon the Americans to help in the devising of a practical 
solution of the reparations question by the floating of a large inter¬ 
national loan (the Dawes Scheme). This event, coupled with a 
change of government in France, made it possible for the British 
to tackle the question of improving Franco-German relations. In 
this attempt they were temporarily successful. 

In 1019 the German representatives at Versailles had been inter¬ 
national outcasts; six years later, on December 1st, 1925, a series 
of treaties was signed at Locarno which went nearly all the way to 
restoring Germany to equality of status in the family of nations. 

M. Briand, the French Prime Jlinister, said of these treaties that 
they proved ‘We are now only Europeans’. Herr Stresemann for 


Germany echoed his words. The British Foreign Secretary (Sir 
Austen Chamberlain) said: ‘These treaties are the real dividing line 
between the war years and those of peace.’ 

In these treaties Britain and Italy promised to help France if 
attacked by Germany and \ice-versa. Germany accepted her new 
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frontiers, and it was understood that she would shortly be invited 
to become a member of the League. These treaties were to be 
denounced by Nazi Germany in May 1936, but in 1925 they were 
greeted by all with rapture. 

Ill 

We must now consider certain other developments during the 
period 1919-23 which were to have long-term consequences. In 
choosing which should be given priority in the scale of import¬ 
ance, a very strong claim can be made for the fact that in 1919, 
when the whole civilised world was in a state of flu.x and confusion, 
and therefore in many ways in a suitable state to be poured into a 
new mould of international co-operation and perhaps even— 
through the League—of embryonic world government, two powers, 
who were to become the greatest Great Powers of all time, i.e. the 
U.S.A. and Russia, withdrew from the world scene into isolation. 
Not for the same reasons. They were to come together again in 
World War II but only because their dislike of each other was then 
overshadowed by a temporary fear of Hitler’s Germany. 

The Americans chose isolation; the Russians were forced into it. 

In order to understand the behaviour of the U.S.A. in 1919 one 
must go back to the origins of the republic. The foundations of the 
American nation were laid by men and women who had crossed 
the Atlantic to escape from tyrannies and persecutions (religious 
and political) in Europe. When the Americans broke away from 
the British Crown in 1776 it was a step taken in order to preserve 
their freedom, and this general idea that the U.S.A. was a special 
and rather sanctified part of the world was expressed in the Monroe 
doctrine in 1823. 

This arose from the fact that the Holy Alliance in Europe, formed 
in order to suppress popular risings on the Continent and suppress 
liberal tendencies, showed signs of being willing to assist Spain in 
her efforts to control her rebellious colonies in South America. 
Great Britain, through the mouthpiece of her Foreign Minister 
Canning, disapproved of this policy and determined to call in the 
New World to redress the balance of the Old. A hint was dropped 
to the American Ambassador in London, on the strength of which 
President Monroe, in his annual message to Congress (knowing 
that he would be supported by Britain), warned off Spain and 
said inter alia ‘that the American continents, by the free and 
mdependent condition which they have assumed and maintained, 
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are henceforth not to be considered as subjects for future colonisa¬ 
tion by any European powers*. 

Apart from the general idea—sometimes called the American 
Dream—that the Americans in the New World, if they kept them¬ 
selves to themselves, would show the inhabitants of the Old World 
how freedom, liberty, justice and the rights of man could flourish 
under a government ‘of the people, for the people, by the people’,^ 
there was a second and very practical reason for American isola¬ 
tionism, which w'as the priority in their minds of the problem of 
developing the North American continent (other than Canada) 
westward to the Pacific, southwards to the borders of Mexico. 
When World War I broke out in 1914 the general feeling in the 
U.S.A. was one of sympathy for the Allied cause, but also a 
determination to avoid being drawn into a conflict wliich was pro¬ 
viding a typical example of the quarrelsome nature of European 
nations. Furthermore, the millions (about 20 million) who had 
migrated to the U.S.A. in search of freedom and fortune during the 
nineteenth century included many Germans and Irish. Both these 
important groups of American citizens were—for different reasons 
—not on the side of the British and French. The eventual entry into 
the war of the U.S.A. was an event of tremendous moral value to 
the Allies, for it made the ultimate defeat of the Central Powers 
inevitable, but this occurred before substantial American forces 
had time to reach the battlefields. Victory achieved, the American 
people watched their President struggling to uphold his high 
principles at Versailles, against allies who were deeply in debt to 
the Americans, and isolationist feelings grew strong. 

Wilson returned to America to sell the treaty to the American 
people and to a congress with a Republican majority in both 
Houses. It was a battle on two fronts: one, against his political 
opponents, the other against death. He was defeated on both. 

Struck down by paralysis on September 80th, 1919, after refusing 
to accept modification of the treaty demanded by the Republicans 
in the Senate, who held that ‘no American soldiers or sailors must 
be sent to fight in other lands at the bidding of the League of 
Nations’, the dying President heard on November 19th, 1919, that 
the Senate had refused to ratify the treaty. The U.S.A. would not, 
therefore, be a member of the League. 

It was a decision of terrible significance, since, had it gone the 
other way and had the rapidly growing might of the U.S.A. been 

' Abraham Lincoln at Gettysburg in 1863. 
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exercised through the League from 1920 onwards, the free world— 
to use a phrase which only becomes full of meaning later on in this 
story—would have been an immensely stronger organisation during 
the inter-war years, and first Japan, then Mussolini, tlien Hitler, 
might not have darkened the pages of history. 

One can criticise the Americans for failing to support the League, 
but, on the other hand, there would not have been a League with¬ 
out the Aunericans. They abandoned the baby of which they were 
one of the parents, but the child was no orphan. The British parent 
and French godfather were left to do what they could about the 
League. 

The Americans, without perhaps realising what they were doing, 
walked on to the stage of world affairs through the Eastern door 
almost immediately after they had walked off stage through tlie 
Western or European door. It happened—as an American might 
say—Japan-wise. 

IV 

For tlic Japanese World War I was a good thing. At the begin¬ 
ning of the twentieth century the disintegration of the Cliinesc 
Empire seemed imminent and not likely to be checked by Sun Yat- 
Sen’s revolution against the Manchu dynasty. The West and the 
Japanese overlooked the fact that the Chinese are more than a 
nation—they are a civilisation. At the outbreak of World War I 
the Japanese, who had already grabbed Manchuria (and Korea), 
came into the war as the allies of Britain and seized the German- 
leased base of Tsingtao in the Shantung province. In 1916 they 
presented the weak Chinese Government with tw'cnty-onc demands 
which in total added up to the establishment of a Japanese pro¬ 
tectorate over the Chinese republic. 

The British, locked in a death-struggle with Germany in Europe 
and with Turkey in the Middle East, were in no position to take 
any action in the Far East and could do no more than protest. 
But tills evidence of Japanese expansionist imperialism shocked 
and alarmed the Americans, especially Americans who lived on the 
Pacific coast. 

Furthermore, there had for many years been a strong feeling in 
the U.S.A. that it was America’s duty to do what she could—as 
part of her traditional attitude of hostility to colonialism and the 
domination of subject peoples—to protect the industrious and 
simple Chinese from exploitation (tiu'uugh concessions, spheres of 
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influence, extra-territorial rights, etc.) by the rapacious and 
politically wicked Europeans! 

Now the Japanese were imitating the Western imperialists. Like 
the British, the Americans felt unable to do anything very definite 
to save China from the Japanese in 1916, but as soon as the war 
was over the Americans began to examine the situation in the 
Pacific area and what they saw convinced them that Japan was 
bent upon securing a dominating position in Asia. In order to deal 
with this menace, the Americans summoned a conference at 
Washington in 1921 for the dual purpose of limiting naval arma¬ 
ments and discussing ‘other problems which have arisen in the 
Pacific area*. The results of the conference made it clear to the 
British that, isolationist though the Americans might be, they 
would now insist on having a navy equal in strength to that of 
Britain. This was a great shock to the Lords of the Admiralty in 
Whitehall, but as Britain was heavily in debt to the U.S.A. and 
impoverished by the war, and the Americans made it clear that if 
Britain wanted an arms race she was welcome to try it, the 
American proposals had to be accepted. Incidentally, the Ameri¬ 
cans also realised that if they wanted to enforce their pet dictum 
of ‘freedom of the seas’ it had to have a strong navy behind it. 

The Washington agreement and related treaties fixed the naval 
strength of Japan, Great Britain and the U.S.A. at the ratio of 
3:5:5. There was a ban on building battleships for ten years; their 
size was limited to 35,000 tons and each power was obliged to scrap 
about half a million tons of existing naval vessels. In respect of the 
‘other problems ... in the Pacific area’ the Japanese were forced to 
come out of the Shantung province of China (but they kept control 
of Manchuria) and the British and Japanese were obliged to drop 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance of 1902. In putting pressure on the 
British to withdraw from their special relations with Japan the 
Americans were backed by the Australians and Canadians. It was 
further agreed that all the Western Powers and Japan were to help 
China to reorganise and modernise herself and not to take ad¬ 
vantage of her weakness ‘to cut up the Chinese melon’. 

Here were the first signs of the end of the era of the Pax Bri~ 
tannica and the beginnings of the rise to supremacy (in physical 
strength) of the United States in the Western world. 

At tliat time the notion that the U.S.A. would, in pursuit of her 
destiny, be obliged to succeed to the throne occupied so success¬ 
fully, and on the whole beneficially and intelligently, by the British 
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from 1815 to 1900, would have seemed repellent to Americans and 
almost scandalous to the British upon whose Empire, still ruled 
for the most part from Whitehall, the sun was not yet setting. In 
1920 the Americans were saying, ‘We still intend to go it alone, but 
we shall be strong enough to make sure no outside quarrels inter¬ 
fere with our interests.’ 

Twenty-five years later they had become reconciled to the fact 
that world affairs were their affairs, and that from him that has 
been given strength and wealth much would be expected, but in 
return no gratitude would be received. 

As the British Cabinet reluctantly conceded parity to the 
Americans in 1921 and saved their faces by declaring that war 
between the two nations had now become ‘unthinkable’, they were 
mercifully spared the knowledge that in some thirty years’ time 
Ministers at Downing Street would have to recognise that in the 
face of American disapproval (not forgetting Canada and an 
independent India) a filibustering expedition into Egypt of the sort 
that had made the Empire what it was in Queen Victoria’s reign, 
would be liquidated by a rapid and undignified retreat. 

V 

The isolation of Russia was as much welcomed by the West as 
that of the U.S.A. was deplored. It was with considerable satis¬ 
faction that the British had observed the victory by their Japanese 
allies over Russia in the Russo-Japanese War even though the 
Japanese had hardly lived up to their rejmtation of high honour, 
Bushido, cherry blossoms, courtesy and the Eastern equivalent of 
the old school tie, when they opened the war with a treacherous 
attack on the Russian base of Port Arthur. 

They were to play the same trick on the Americans at Pearl 
Harbour in 1941. It was with some embarrassment that the liberal- 
minded British public in 1914 learned that one of their great allies 
in the struggle against German militarism and Prussianisin was to 
be Tsarist Russia. This government had always appeared in British 
eyes as the prime example of tyranny and autocracy, a land from 
which came reports of political exiles banished to the icy wastes of 
Siberia, of secret police and political assassination. However, since 
the German Army in 1914 w'as undoubtedly a formidable enemy, 
and the German fleet was very powerful, it was conceded in 
I/ondon that there were many advantages in having the ‘Russian 
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steam-roller’ on ‘our side’, even with an autocrat in the driving 
seat. 

Those who shook their heads in 1914 at the spectacle of the 
somewhat incongruous alliance with the Russia of the Tsars would 
have been even more shocked could they have foreseen that on a 
certain Sunday in 1941 a British Prime Minister (who had been very 
hostile to the Russia of 1919), making use of a new technique called 
broadcasting, was to inform the nation that Stalin’s Russia, which 
up till then had been actively assisting Hitler, had been bitten by 
the hand it fed and that therefore the Russian Communists were 
now our allies! 

The news in 1917 of a revolution in Russia which created a 
republic led by Liberals and Social Democrats such as Kerensky, 
was received with satisfaction in Britain and America. It seemed 
that the fight against Prussianism had suddenly become more 
respectable.^ But when Kerensky and Co. were quickly thrown out 
by the Bolsheviks led by Lenin and Trotsky, men who made a 
separate peace with the Germans, murdered the Tsar and his 
family^ and made no bones about the fact that Russia was to be 
‘the womb of world revolution’ and headquarters of international 
Communism and anti-capitalism, the Western Powers became 
seriously concerned and hastened to give support to various groups 
of White Russians who were struggling against the Communists. 

It was felt in Washington, Paris and London that the Western 
and capitalist world had not been made safe against German 
militarism in order that it should become the victim of a world 
revolution and a dictatorship of the proletariat. 

The half-hearted military interventions by the Allies (including 
Japan), in North and South Russia and Siberia, in support of 
quarrelling anti-Communist Wliite leaders, failed in their purpose, 
and by enabling the Bolsheviks to claim that they were defending 
Russia from foreign invaders, the Western Powers strengthened the 
hold of Lenin and the Communist Party on the Russian people. 
By 1921 the war-weary Western Pow’ers decided to leave Russian 
Communism to stew in its own juice, and whilst awaiting what was 
confidently believed would be the collapse of the first Communist 
state in history, it was decided to isolate Western Europe from this 

' Mr. Lansing, American Secretary of State, said on March 20th, 1917, that 
the Russian Revolution had removed the one objection to affirming that the 
European War was a war between Democracy and Absolutism. 

* July 1918. A crime carried out by local revolutionaries of whom some 
were executed for this murder. 
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evil thing by a ‘cordon sanitaire’ or anti-Communist barrier of 
states consisting of the Baltic States, Poland and Roumania. 

This was not a new idea. At the beginning of the sixteenth century 
a Polish king threatened with death some English sailors in the 
Baltic who were attempting to trade arms to the Russians, then 
ruled by Ivan the Terrible. Said the king: ‘The Muscovite is not only 
our opponent of today but the eternal enemy of all free nations 
and should not be allowed to supply himself with cannons, bullets 
and munitions or with artisans who manufacture arms liitherto 
unknown to these barbarians.’^ 

Russia in 1919, wrecked and ruined, first by the Great War, then 
by the civil war, was hit by a terrible famine and it seemed unlikely 
that she could recover, especially as the Western Powers under¬ 
standably offered no help to a government officially dedicated to 
destroying capitalism. 

But the West had reckoned without the genius of the aristocratic 
revolutionary Vladimir Lenin, indubitably one of the most re¬ 
markable men in history. How he saved the situation with his New 
Economic Policy and thus laid the foundations of the mighty 
Soviet Union of today is told in Chapter 13. 

Sufficient to write here that by 1025, when the Locarno Treaties 
were signed, all important countries, with the notable e.xception of 
the U.S.A., had come to realise that the Communists showed no 
signs of collapsing and that the Soviet Union must be recognised 
diplomatically. 

Even so, anyone who in 1925 had been bold enough to prophesy 
that in thirty years’ time the Communist leaders in Moscow would 
still be in control, not only of Russia but of much else besides and in 
process of making the Soviet Union an enormously powerful Great 
Power, would have been regarded as a very foolish person. This is an 
appropriate place to mention tliat up to World War I there was a 
general feeling in the West that as civilisation became more 
complicated and mechanical it would be quite beyond the mental 
capacities and abilities of Asiatic or semi-Asiatic peoples to com¬ 
pete on level terms with the nations who regarded themselves as 
the top people of Western civilisation. It had been a great shock 
when an Asian country—Japan—defeated Russia in war. But there 
was a comfortable explanation to the effect that the Russians were 
semi-Asiatics whilst the Japanese were very skilful imitators who 

‘ Cf. The bull after World War II by the N.A.T.O. Powers on the export of 
Btrutegicully valuable goods to Communist states. 
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had been taught their tricks by the British and Germans. Experts 
in the West were scornful when the Soviet began to publish their 
economic plans. All their statistics were declared to be lies, and 
the author was scorned by many when he pointed out that in at 
least some respects (such as the timber business) the Russians had 
for years been the equal of any nation and perhaps they could learn 
to do other things as well. 

It is possible that today (1961) the West may be about to learn 
the same lesson from the Chinese and perhaps the Africans. 

VI 

In this survey of the period 1919-25—from Versailles to Locarno 
—we have considered three developments. 

First, there was the grim struggle to squeeze reparations out of 
Germany and how this and the bitter enmity between France and 
Germany seemed to have been solved by the Locarno Treaties. 

Next, when military victory was achieved, the United States 
withdrew into isolation and refused to join the League, but it 
was an isolation which differed from her traditional policy up to 
1917. Before World War I American isolationism was one of de¬ 
tachment—an attempt to live in another world of her own making. 
After 1919 she still intended to keep out of world troubles but 
recognised that this was a policy which required American action 
and effort. Her foreign policy had been not to have a foreign policy, 
but after World War I this idea was replaced by a recognition that 
American interests needed safeguarding, although the American 
in the period 1919-25 (and even later) had not yet got around 
to an understanding that world affairs were also American 
affairs. 

Thirdly, although the Russians (for other reasons) were also 
not in the League of Nations, whose Palace of Nations at Geneva 
was becoming the forum of world affairs, yet by 1925 these 
pariahs beyond Poland had to be recognised as being in fact 
the rulers of a Russia groaning (so it was assumed) under a Com¬ 
munist tyranny far more severe than anything known in Tsarist 
days. 

* * * 

There were many other important happenings in this period and 
complications of incredible and wearisome complexity as the 
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peoples of Central and Eastern Europe sorted themselves out and 
quarrelled with each other in the new national boundaries which 
had emerged from the Treaty of Versailles and the collapse of the 
multi-racial Austro-Hungarian Empire, the hangover from the 
Holy Roman Empire of the Middle Ages and before. But for the 
details the reader must go elsewhere, since there is no space for 
them in this volume which is an attempt to focus attention on 
those events in this troubled half-ccntury to which our present 
problems arc clearly related. 


VII 

In terms of nationalistic power politics the young Italian nation 
(created from 1859-70) had always been too big for its boots. It 
came into existence at a time when the older nations of Western 
civilisation had almost completed the task of extending their 
influence and control over Asian and African peoples and there was 
not much scope left for newcomers who aspired to have a share of 
‘the white man’s burden’. Italy was therefore in much the same 
state of frustration at the end of the nineteenth century as were the 
Germans—with Ikeir demand for a place in the sun—but in a much 
weaker position than her ally north of the Alps to get what slic 
wanted by force. Her record in the grab stakes was not impressive. 

In 1880 she endeavoured to seize Abyssinia and so extend a 
foothold she had secured in the barren lands of Eritrea on the shores 
of the Red Sea. This adventure ended in the military disaster of 
Adowa (1890), with its destruction of an Italian army. A few years 
before the outbreak of World War I Italy picked a (piarrel with the 
decaying Turkish Empire and started a war of a desultory charac¬ 
ter for the possession of Libya and Cyrenaiea (nominally Turkish 
provinces) and the Dodecanese Islands. The Italians hoped to get 
hold of Tunisia but had been forestalled by the French, wixo (after 
occupying Algeria in 1830) had got in first in Tunisia and estab¬ 
lished a protectorate in 1881. When World War I broke out the 
Italians, who were members of the Triple Alliance (Germany, Italy 
and Austro-Hungary), managed to remain neutral and bargain 
for their services in the cause of freedom (sec p. 50). They even¬ 
tually opened up a front against the Austrians, at whose hands 
they suffered the outstanding military disaster of Caporetto (see 
P-57). 
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At the Peace Conference their representative, Prime Minister 
Orlando, incensed at what he considered the rejection by Wilson, 
Lloyd George and Clemenceau of Italy’s just claims,^ left Paris in 
a rage, but when he found that the others were simply carrying on 
without him he made an ignominious return in order to be present 
at the signing ceremony. 

* * * 

In 1920 the Italian economic situation was desperate: a weak 
Socialist government was in power; nearly tliree-quarters of a 
million dead in World War I had only produced the pitiful gains 
from Austria of the Tyrol south of the Alps, and a patch of territory 
round Trieste. Not a square inch of the ex-German colonies in 
Africa. Strikes were continuous; the Socialists and Communists 
seized factories and disorder reigned supreme. Such a situation was 
ripe for dictatorship either from the left or right, and a pattern 
took shape which was to be repeated in Germany at a later 
date. 

A demagogic left-wing leader, Benito Mussolini, founded an 
organisation of ex-service men clothed in black shirts and called 
Fascio di CoiTibaUimento (the Fascists). 

The big industrialists, disgusted with the incompetence of the 
Socialists, alarmed by the Communists, and fearing that Italy was 
rushing towards the Russian solution, financed the Fascists. 

In October 1922 the Fascists marched on Rome, and the king, to 
avoid a civil war, invited Mussolini to form a government. Thirty- 
six years later de Gaulle was to be invited by the conventional and 
helpless democratic leaders of France to take power ‘to avoid a 
civil war’, although in the case of France the driving power behind 
the French coup d'Hat were the Army and right-wing groups and 
not de Gaulle. 

By 1925 Mussolini had restored order, improved the finances, 
built up the Fascist Party with a nation-wide and all-powerful 
organisation; and, as his admirers in Britain pointed out, ‘made 
Italian trains run punctually’. He kept the king on his throne. The 
monarch is supposed to have said: ‘The only thing I can look into 
is my handkerchief.’ 

Press censorship, some murders of political opponents (Matteoti), 
concentration camps (but not very large), a bogus assembly and a 
philosophy (the corporate state) were all part of the picture of 
* WliicU she had been promised in tlie Secret Treaties in 1910. 
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Italy, 1925. But at that time there were no signs—or at any rate 
not many—that Fascist Italy was to become an international 
menace. Furthermore, those who disliked dictatorships on principle 
had to admit that the Italy of 1925-26 was in much better shape 
economically than she had been in the chaos of 1922 when Musso¬ 
lini seized power. 
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CHAPTER 10 


Empire to Commonwealth 


I 

A long-term consequence of the great civil war of 1914-18 within 
Western civilisation was a tremendous stimulus to many revolu¬ 
tionary tendencies, both material and psychological, which were 
taking place in that civilisation before it began to tear itself to 
pieces; World War II produced a similar result. 

Our Western civilisation in its two attempts to come to terms 
with itself and resolve its internal contradictions by violent and 
destructive disputations has found, as it licked its wounds and 
started to rebuild, that many of the devices, activities and lessons, 
contrived, practised and learnt in order to promote efficiency in 
destruction, had peaceful applications. 

The monstrous casualty lists of World War I were a challenge to 
medical science and useful techniques were developed. Aviation, 
which only emerged from its chrysalis in 1914 (when fighter pilots 
went into action in glorified kites, armed with revolvers), owes 
much of the rapid rate at which it has advanced (and perhaps 
overreached itself) in the field of world transport to the immense 
sums of money and research effort made during the world wars in 
order to produce military aircraft. 

Nuclear energy is another example of this contradictory process 
wherein short-term destructive purposes breed constructive long¬ 
term results, although it would seem, in 1961, that the only con¬ 
structive consequence which can be foreseen from a world nuclear 
war might be that the survivors—if any, and if not genetically 
ruined—would try to get together and form a w’orld community. 
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One of the hundreds, indeed thousands, of developments which 
were progressing at a normal pace in 1914, and which were pro¬ 
foundly affected by World War I (and the process was repeated 
after World War II), was the evolution of the British Empire; this 
process moved rapidly between 1919 and 1925. 

II 

When the British Government presented its ultimatum to the 
Kaiser’s Germany on August 4th, 1914, it did so on behalf of the 
self-governing Dominions, the Indian Empire and the Crown 
Colonies. It was not then conceded that the Crown could be both 
at war and at peace at one and the same time. 

In the years immediately preceding the war there had been signs 
that some of the older Dominions (all of whom were completely 
self-governing internally) were feeling they ought to share in 
foreign policy and defence. But to this point of view an Englishman 
could (and did) reply that, quite apart from the question as to 
whether Dominion governments had the experience to deal with 
these matters, almost the whole of the defence expenditure of the 
Empire was shouldered by the British tax-payer. Immediately 
before the war the Australiatis made it clear that rather tlian make 
a financial contribution to the U.K. defence budget they would 
begin to create the Royal Australian Navy. The Australians, with a 
lively apprehension of the ambitions of the Japanese Empire to the 
north and the contrast between their White Australian policy and 
the teeming millions of South-East Asia, were more ‘foreign policy 
minded’ than the other Dominions. These views of the Dominions 
about the need to change their subordinate status vis-a-vis Great 
Britain were aired at the periodic Imperial Conferences. 

In World War I the human contribution to the price of victory 
of the various parts of the Empire was as set forth below: 


Country 

Enlisted Men 

Killed 

Wounded 

UNITED KINGDOM 

5,704,416 

062,088 

1,644,786 

Canada' 

640,886 

56,119 

149,738 

AUSTRALIA 

416,800 

58,460 

152,100 

NEW ZEALAND 

220,099 

16,132 

40,749 

8. AFRICA 

186,070 

6,028 

11,444 

THE COLONIES 

134,887 

3,649 

8,504 

INDIA 

1,401,850 

47,746 

65.120 


^Mostly non-French Canadinns. 
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These figures provided evidence that the component parts of the 

Empire could claim that when sacrifices on this scale were made, all 

the contributors should have some say in the settling of policies 

which might lead to war. But, in addition to the general problem 

of the future relationship with each other of the Dominions in the 

# 

Commonwealth, there were particular Empire problems which 
were acute at the beginning of World War I and made more so by 
the war. One was Ireland; another India; and a third the Union of 
South Africa. 

Throughout the nineteenth century the Irish Question was in the 
forefront of British domestic politics, and whether the sister isle 
sliould remain part of the U.K. or achieve some sort of Home Rule 
was a question furiously debated and punctuated with violence. It 
had an international aspect, since thousands of Southern Irish had 
migrated to the U.S.A. and from across the Atlantic fostered the 
Home Rule movement. The situation was complicated because the 
people of tliis small island were not united in their hatred of 
British rule. The Protestant Ulstermen in the North were more 
British than the British; whereas the Catholic Irish of the South 
regarded themselves as members of a small nation struggling for 
national independence. The British Liberal Party, at the height of 
its power in Britain, introduced a Bill in 1913 to give Ireland Home 
Rule. This was fiercely opposed by the Ulstermen and the Con¬ 
servative Opposition. The Northmen—encouraged by mutinous 
oflicers in the British Army—declared they would use force to 
resist Home Rule for Ireland. 

Tlie outbreak of World War I probably averted a civil war in 
Ireland, and the Irish constitutionalists, led by Mr. Redmond, who 
realised that the defeat of Britain would certainly not lead to 
independence for Ireland, rallied to the side of the British. The 
extreme Irish Nationalists (the Sinn Fein) rejected this policy and 
continued a programme of violence which culminated in an armed 
rising in Dublin on Easter Day 1916. This was suppressed with some 
severity and additional names were added to the long list of Irish 
martyrs who had died at the hands of the British. A guerilla war 
then began, and the Sinn Fein movement established a rival 
government inside—as it were—the British Government centred in 
Dublin. 

Many years later eoka was doing much the same thing in Cyprus, 
and in 1947 the Jews used the same tactics in Palestine. 

There were hideous excesses on both sides, and in the first six 
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months of 1921 there were 147 guerilla warfare incidents in Dublin 
alone. A year earlier Ireland had been partitioned through the 
creation of a local self-governing unit of the six Northern counties, 
with a local Parliament at Belfast. 

In 1921 there were only two courses open to the British Govern¬ 
ment. One was to subdue Southern Ireland by force of arms—the 
War Office said it would take 100,000 men, and then what? 

For decades a policy composed of mixtures of force, police rules 
and generous economic concessions had failed to solve this nationa¬ 
list problem. In Southern Ireland in 1921 it was being said with 
truth: ‘We have two governments in Ireland and neither can pro¬ 
tect us from the other.’ 

The other course was to parley witli the rebels. Long, compli¬ 
cated and delicate negotiations took place and were concluded on 
December 6th, 1921, when it was agreed that the twenty-six coun¬ 
ties of the South should become a self-governing Dominion with 
the title of the Irish Free State. 

This agreement opened up a new and terribly tragic chapter in 
the Irish story. The extreme nationalists, led by Mr. dc Valera, 
declared that acceptance of Dominion status was a dastardly 
betrayal of the men who had died in 1916 for a Republic. A civil 
war broke out in the Free State and members of the pro-treaty 
government were faced with the agonising duty of having to sign 
death warrants of men who, not many months before, had been 
struggling beside them against the British. For nearly a year 
Irishmen killed each other and then the Free State Government 
prevailed and dc Valera and his colleagues decided to take part in 
constitutional government with the avowed intention—duly 
realised—of turning the Dominion into a Republic (Eire). But that 
was for the future, and by 1926 the substance of Irish independence 
had been achieved and only the vexed question of partition re¬ 
mained. 

Almost at once the British public lost all interest in the Irish 
Question which for decades had split the nation. Most Englishmen 
were profoundly thankful that these charming, hospitable and 
attractive people, whose love of sport, horses and fishing, whose 
local drama and wit were much appreciated in the United King¬ 
dom, were no longer a political problem. 

And here we observe that it is often the sanie tragic story. First, 
a nationalist movement demands independence; the British declare 
that some concessions can be made but tiiat the full demands arc 
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absolutely and irrevocably unacceptable for either political, 
economic or strategical reasons. A period of violence ensues; lives 
are lost on both sides. ‘Law and order,’ say the British, '‘must be 
restored and then we can talk.’ The rebels continue to struggle and 
there is terrorism. After 'months or years of conflicts, the British 
get tired of the deadlock and the murders and reprisals and 
counter-reprisals. Talks begin; the murderers of yesterday become 
the negotiators of today, and the national representatives of to¬ 
morrow. The ‘rebels’ obtain 90 per cent of their demands and a 
few years later take the other 10 per cent. The British now con¬ 
gratulate themselves on their statesmanship in having reached a 
settlement fair to both sides and in full accord with British 
interests. Widows and orphans on both sides wonder why in this 
event the settlement could not have been reached without blood¬ 
shed. 

Ireland, Palestine, India, Cyprus, all illustrate the same tragic 
story that reason must first be fed with blood. In 1961 one looks at 
Central Africa and wonders. 


Ill 

From Irclaiul to India. Stately as a procession of maharajah’s 
elephants had been India’s progress during the nineteenth century 
and up to 1913 towards more self-government. On the forehead of 
the leading elephant sat the King-Emperor, whose Indian Army, 
recruited from the war-like races, was the strong right arm of the 
British Empire east of the Suez Canal. The objective of self- 
government for Lidia as a principle had been accepted by the 
British Government ever since Parliament had taken over re¬ 
sponsibility for the affairs of the sub-continent from the East 
India Company in 1858. The enthusiasm for the Wilson doctrine of 
self-determination after the war, as well as recognition of the 
contribution Indians had made to victory, hastened the process 
whereby the British in India were slowly, painstakingly and con¬ 
scientiously adapting tlieir benevolent autocracy to the demands of 
Indian nationalism. This new factor in the immemorial history of 
numerous Indian races was being voiced by leaders of the Indian 
Congress, a body created in 1885, whose leader was to be Mr. 
Gandhi, a man who, like Lenin, is already appearing to be one of the 
most remarkable personages of all time. 

On August 20th, 1917, the Secretary of State for India made a 
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statement in Parliament which referred to ‘the progressive realisa¬ 
tion of responsible government in India as an integral part of the 
British Empire’. 

This, said Congress, ‘gives us grateful satisfaction’. 

In 1910 reforms were announced which, only applicable to 
British India and not to the states ruled by the princes, introduced 
various degrees of self-government at several levels. It was a 
considerable step forward and many Indian leaders decided to co¬ 
operate in working the new constitution. Not so Mr. Gandhi and 
other Congress leaders such as Mr. Nehru, who felt that the reforms 
fell short of what had been expected from the promise of 1917. 

Then began the long struggle between Congress (led by the saint- 
politician, Mr. Gandhi, who advocated passive resistance and non¬ 
violence) and the British authorities in Delhi. In 1926 the Viceroy 
was Lord Irwin (later Lord Halifax), a man in whose temperament 
a spiritual outlook on life combined with a measure of political 
astuteness were qualities which added up to a kind of English 
Gandhi-ism. Although it takes us chronologically beyond the period 
1919-26, the j)criod 1926-39 was marked in India by a scries of 
moves forward towards wider measures of self-government, none 
of which satisfied the Congress leaders, who continued the struggle 
for complete independence partly by non-violent methods in¬ 
cluding ‘fasts unto death’ by Mr. Gandhi and refusal to pay 
the salt tax and partly by terrorism (strongly disapproved of by 
Gandhi). It was during this period that Mr. Nehru—later to be the 
Prime Minister of India—and other leaders, including, of course, 
Mr. Gandhi, spent many years in gaol as political prisoners. 


IV 

Anotlicr Dominion whose history was profoundly changed by 
World War I was the Union of South Africa. 

In 1914 the Union had enjoyed Dominion status for the brief 
period of four years. The grant of complete independence to the 
two Boer Republics (who had been defeated in war—1899-1901) 
within the framework of a Union which included the two ‘loyal’ 
Crown Colonies of Natal and Cape Colony, where the English- 
speaking South Africans prevailed, was hailed as a daring experi¬ 
ment in liberalism and a magnanimous gesture. It was so regarded 
by Botha and Smuts, who had led the Dutch South Africans in the 
Boer War, and these two leaders were in power when the bell tolled 
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in 1914. As usual there was a group of extreme nationalists who 
wished to break all connection with the Empire and who regarded 
Botha and Smuts (philosopher, general and statesman) as traitors 
to the cause of Alxican nationalism. 

When Botha and Smuts decided to join Britain in declaring war 
on Germany, a rebellion broke out against the decision. It was 
suppressed, and this proof of the loyalty of the South African 
leaders was hailed as proof that the statesmanship of the 1910 
settlement had paid off and that the Dutch-English quarrel in the 
Union was at an end. When General Smuts during the war became 
a valued member of the British War Cabinet, miracle was added to 
miracle. There was no doubt, so it seemed, that the British had 
a genius for making loyal friends of their former enemies. At the 
end of World War I the ex-German colony of South-West Africa 
was placed under the mandate of the Union. It will be told later on 
how these optimistic hopes mentioned above faded away as the 
policy of Apartheid (separation of white and black Africans) became 
the great problem not only in the Union, but also in the Common¬ 
wealth. 

V 


THE COMMONWEALTH 

In 1926 an Imperial Conference assembled in London to take 
stock of Dominion relationships now that the world seemed 
(Locarno and all that) to be settling down into a reasonable degree 
of stability after the upheaval of World AVar I. It illustrates the 
growing confidence which began to exist in men’s minds five or six 
years after the signing of the Versailles Treaty, that these wise and 
well-informed statesmen from all over the Empire or Common¬ 
wealth, as it was now to be called, had the hardihood to declare 
at the end of this deliberation: 

‘That this Association of self-governing communities (the 
Commonwealth) had, as regards all vital matters, reached its full 
development.’ 

The Conference went on record as follows: 

‘They (Great Britain and the Dominions) are autonomous 
communities within the British Empire, equal in status, in no 
way subordinate one to another in any aspect of their domestic or 
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external affairs, though united by a common allegiance to the 
Crown and freely associated as Members of the British Common¬ 
wealth of Nations.’ 

This statement, wliich was said to be the product of Mr. Balfour’s 
philosophic mind, was later (in 1931) given legal status in the Statute 
of Westminster. A French Minister once said to the author: ‘But 
what does it mean?’ To which the reply we made was: ‘Everything 
and nothing. It is like an abstract picture; it is what it is.’ A 
British critic said of the Statute of Westminster: ‘It is like the head¬ 
lights of a motor car revealing the extent and density of the fog.’ 

To sum up: World War I accelerated the march of the white 
Dominions towards their final status of independent sovereign 
states. Two facts should be noted about the Commonwealth as it 
appeared to take its new shape after the upheaval of 1911-18. First 
(with the exception of opinion in the Irish Free State), it was still 
considered that allegiance to the British Crown was an essential 
qualification for Commonwealth membership. Secondly, it was still 
a white man’s Commonwealth with India and Ceylon knocking at 
the door. Then came World War II and the Commonwealth 
welcomed Asian and African independent Uepublican states. 

Tidy-minded people may consider the following generalisations 
worth noting: 

First British Empire: Queen Elizabeth to George II. 

Exit the North American Colonies. 
Second British Empire: Queen Victoria to World War I. 

Canada becomes a Dominion (1867), 
also Australia (1900) and New 
Zealand (1905). S. Africa (1910). 
First British Commonwealth: King George V to George VI. 

Pakistan, India and Ceylon be¬ 
come Dominions (19-16). 

Second British Commonwealth: Queen Elizabeth II (1952). 

Malaya achieves independence. 
Ghana achieves independence. 
Nigeria achieves independence. 
The West Indies Federation takes 
shape. 

Rapid advance towards independ¬ 
ence of Central African Territories 
(1901). Cyprus independent (1901). 
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In 1958 the word ‘Dominion’ became out of date and was 
officially abandoned. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

As we shall see towards the end of tliis book (page 804), in March 
1961 a Commonwealth Prime Ministers Conference was held in 
London at which the multi-racial Commonwealth f^hioned after 
World War II was faced with a great crisis of the spirit. It lost a 
member (the Union of S. Africa) but gained a sense of unity and 
purpose by its acceptance of the principle of racial equality. 
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CHAPTER 11 


The Great Slump 


When the rejoicings over Locarno had died down it seemed that a 
foundation had been laid upon which a start could be made with 
the erection of a temple of Peace and Security. Although tlie Ameri¬ 
cans were not members of the League, its membership included all 
the other states. Germany and Russia became members in 1926 and 
1927 respectively. 

Russia signalled her arrival at Geneva by inviting the nations to 
abolish immediately all armies, navies and air forces, scrap all 
warships and demolish all munition factories. The Russian delegate, 
M. Litvinov, suggested that his proposal, if adopted, would make the 
conduct of a war on or after 1928, ‘if not an absolute impossibility, 
a matter of extreme difficulty*. The representatives of nineteen 
delegates rose in succession to denounce the Russian plan.' 

M. Litvinov then suggested that the nations should be divided 
into four groups according to the size of their armaments. Group I 
were to reduce their armaments forthwith by 50 per cent. Air war¬ 
fare, poison gas, tanks and heavy artillery were to be abolished 
and there was to be a permanent International Commission of 
control. This modified but still drastic proposal met with the same 
fate as its predecessors. 

It was almost universally considered that these Russian pro¬ 
posals were ‘pure propaganda*, though for whai was not quite clear. 
It would have been interesting if the Western Powers had called 
what was supposed to be Russian bluff and agreed to investigate 
the simple and unprecedented plan of disarming ... by disarming! 

1959^^* Mr. Krushchev’s proposal to the United Nations Assembly in September 
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However, on the face of it there was no reason to suppose that the 
Russians were any different from other nations, and the truth 
revealed by interminable discussions at successive annual general 
assemblies of the League was that the sovereign states were all too 
frightened of each other to agree to measures of disarmament unless 
they could be convinced that they would not thereby be placed at 
a disadvantage vis-a-vis some potential enemy. This could only be 
ensured by effective international control, and this in fact meant 
abandoning national sovereignties to an extent considered, if not 
impossible, at any rate politically unacceptable. 

In 1928 the United States made a gesture and invited nations to 
adhere to the Kellogg Pact. It had two clauses. In the first, nations 
‘renounced the use of war as an instrument of policy’. In the second, 
they promised that, ‘all disputes and conflicts, of whatever nature 
or whatever origin, [shall never be settled] except by pacific 
means’. 

The rest of the world—that is the sixty nalions who signed this 
simple, solemn and commendable brace of promises—observed 
with cynical amusement that the British felt it to be necessary to 
make a public reservation about Article I. ‘There are,’ explained 
H.Jl.G., ‘certain regions of the world, the welfare and integrity of 
which constitute a special and vital interest for our peace and 
safety . . . their protection against attack is to the British Empire 
a measure of self-defence ... Great Britain accepts the new treaty 
upon the distinct understanding that it does not prejudice her 
action in this respect.’ 

It is one of the most charming of British characteristics that if 
they must sin it shall be with legal sanction. 

It was common knowledge that the ‘certain regions’ mentioned 
above was the Suez Canal area. At this time Great Britain was 
conducting negotiations with Egypt in order to reconcile Egypt’s 
demand for independence (Egypt was tlien de facto a British pro¬ 
tectorate) with the traditional British view that in no circum¬ 
stances could Britain ever relinquish control of the Suez Canal— 
her life-line to the East. The gods, who must be presumed to be 
able to foresee the future follies of mankind, must have had a good 
laugh as they read the British note in 1928 and then looked at their 
forthcoming engagements for the year 1956! [Suez!] 

The Italians, the Japanese and the Germans felt it unnecessary to 
make any reservations suggesting that circumstances might arise 
leading them to break their word. No doubt they made the mental 
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reservation that if they thought it suited them, they would go to 
war. It was pointed out at the time that the Kellogg Pact added 
nothing of substance to the undertakings nations had entered into 
under the Covenant of the League of Nations. The importance of 
the pact—if any—derived from its American origin. 

During the whole of this post-World War I and pre*economic 
slump period the Americans wobbled about betw’een a rather tough 
attitude towards the Europeans and a frequent readiness to co¬ 
operate behind the scenes. They were tough over war debts—that 
is to say, the immense sums borrowed—especially by the British 
during World War I. Without these credits Britain could not have 
carried on and the U.S.A. had been the principal economic strong¬ 
hold of the Allied cause. 

At the end of the war the approximate debt position was as 
follows: The U.S.A. was owed £920 million by Britain and £800 
million by France. Great Britain was owed £2,200 million by various 
allies including £600 million by France. The Americans pressed 
the British (and less successfully the French) on the grounds that, 
to quote President Coolidge’s famous remark: ‘They hired the 
money, didn’t they?’* So the British had to try to get something 
out of their debtors, and everyone (except the Americans) tried to 
squeeze bankrupt Germany. No one attempted to get anything out 
of the Russians, who, with a stroke of a pen, repudiated all Tsarist 
period debts.* A whole series of complicated settlements was 
eventually negotiated—on paper. 

The subject of the war debts of World War I has been raised 
from the dead, as it were, at this stage in our study because the 
existence of these enormous international financial obligations 
which could only be satisfied by the exchange of goods or services 
or transfer of gold was one of the many complex causes for the 
financial and economic crisis which raged furiously all over the world 
from about 1929-82. This disaster was a catastrophe which had 
far-reaching political as well as economic consequences. 

* • * 

In crossing the polar ice-caps, expeditions advancing across the 
frozen wastes sometimes find that what appears to be a surface 

* The British Chancellor, Mr. Baldwin, made a much criticised debt settle¬ 
ment with the Americans in 102U promising to repoy £35 million a year for 
some sixty years. 

• Including the pre-war government loans in which the French people had 
made large iuvestments. 
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devoid of obstacles, hides dangers in the shape of deep crevasses 
concealed by a mantle of snow. 

Mankind, after labouring forward from the starting point of the 
Locarno Treaties in 1925 and other apparently hopeful develop¬ 
ments which took shape round about that time, was suddenly and 
unexpectedly plunged into a deep economic crevasse which became 
known as the World Slump. Although it would be to carry general¬ 
isation to absurd and dangerous lengths to say that this terrible 
economic crisis was the cause of World War II, it is our opinion 
that it was one of its principal immediate origins. 

Or, put another way, the international scene in 1926 was like a 
field which has been cleared for cultivation and sown with a crop of 
beneficial character. There were also in the soil the seeds of evil 
weeds and it remained to be seen whether at harvest time the com 
or the weeds would prevail. The economic crisis was like a terrible 
thunderstorm accompanied by hail. Down went the crop to de¬ 
struction, but the weeds flourished, and by 1939 the land was under 
their control. The crisis killed the forces making for peace and 
fertilised those leading to war. 


II 

One of the difficulties in writing about the Great Depression is 
that, whereas it was something which no one born, say, between 
1890 and 1910 is ever likely to forget, it had many elements in it 
which are almost meaningless to those who did not live through its 
tribulations. When Great Britain was forced off the gold standard 
on September 21st, 1931, an act officially stated to be ‘unthinkable’ 
by the famous Macmillan Report, the best informed persons and 
most eminent authorities regarded it as a disaster of an almost un¬ 
precedented magnitude. The author, who happened to have a 
comedy {The Middle Watch) on the London stage, assured a dis¬ 
tracted manager on September 22nd that the House Full boards 
would be up as usual and that the ‘valueless’ pounds taken hence¬ 
forth at the box office would still be acceptable in the same 
quantity to the cast... at any rate till prices began to rise. 

But what does that sacred cow of the nineteenth century, ‘the 
gold standard’, mean today to anyone but the more elderly 
economist and banker? 

This gold standard was a wonderfully delicate piece of mechan¬ 
ism, especially when operated by the British, provided everyone on 
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the gold standard played the game according to the rules . . . but 
those rules assumed that governments did not monkey about with 
‘natural’ economic forces. In the second half of the twentieth 
century one might as well expect Niagara to reverse its direction; 
most of the time most governments—even those who would 
indignantly deny any affection for Communism—arc very busy 
pursuing political purposes by economic methods, often of a 
monetary character. 

We do not propose in this book to attempt an analysis in detail 
of the supposed causes of the Great Slump, for there were (and still 
arc) as many theories as there were experts. Moreover, it is imposs¬ 
ible to assess with any certainty what was cause and what was effect. 
The background to the disaster can be summarised as follows: 

World War I smashed up the world’s financial and economic 
arrangements which were centred in London. By 1925 the Britisli, 
by a ruthless process of forcing down costs of production, managed 
to get back on the gold standard at pre-war value. To all outward 
appearances London was lit and eager to resume her role as the 
world’s banker. But though the will and the experience were there, 
the strength was not. Britain had lost much of her pre-war income 
from overseas investments and her share of world trade was re¬ 
duced. 

The Americans, on the other hand, were very wealthy and very 
inexj)erienccd. They lent immense sums to Germany with some of 
which the Germans met part of their obligation to pay reparations. 
The U.S.A. became a great creditor nation, but at the same time 
raised her tariffs against imports, making it more and more diflicult 
for her debtors to meet their obligations. Another feature of the 
post-war economic scene was the existence of a great quantity of 
‘hot money’.^ The shock of the war and the general confusion and 
uncertainty of world affairs, including the problems of reparations 
and war debts, were factors unfavourable to the lending of the long¬ 
term loans of the type with which Britain’s investors had financed 
so much development overseas in the nineteenth centur)’. 

‘What shall my capital do and where shall I go to be safe?’ was 
the problem of the man of property. A number of governments had 
helped him out of his dilemma by devaluing their currencies and 
so turning much of his capital into nothing! So it came about that 

* Money placed us short-tcrni louns ut u flnancial centre to take ndvantufje 
of a high rate of interest und liable to be rcuullcd or transferred elsewhere at 
sliort notice. 
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for these and other reasons the economic recovery which the world 
enjoyed, especially after the Locarno settlement of 1925, was not 
soundly based. It was supported on two main pillars of credit— 
both shaky: the British pillar, which was technically sound because 
London knew how to manage a world economy, but physically 
weak because she lacked the necessary resources; and the Ameri¬ 
can, which was very strong in resources but technically unstable 
because of the U.S.A. protectionist mentality, the inexperience of 
the Americans as foreign investors, and the weakness of their 
Central Banking system. Technically speaking, the w'orld’s 
economy in 1929 was grossly inflated and ripe for a great deflation. 

The first striking bang came from New York in October 1929. In 
1928 a boom had started on the New York Stock Market. Credit 
was cheap; taxation was reduced and prosperity seemed to be ever 
increasing. The Americans ceased to lend abroad and concentrated 
on domestic investment. For example, in 1929 they exported nearly 
$1,000 million of capital, but by 1931 this figure was zero. We 
shall see in a moment what this meant to the world’s economy in 
general and Great Britain in particular. 

The rise in share values on the New York market was prodigious. 
For example, one popular share rose in value from $40 to $450 
before a single dividend was paid. The boom passed completely 
beyond the control of the authorities, and a wave of frantic 
speculation swept over the American people. At one moment 20 
per cent was being paid to the banks for short-term loans for 
speculative purposes by the hundreds of thousands w’ho were 
‘playing the markets’. It did not seem to matter what share was 
bought or what price it cost. Everj'thing went up and up and UP, 
and capital profits—on paper—were enormous. 

The tornado burst on the American economy on October 24th, 
1929, when there was a sudden break in prices and 12^ million 
shares were flung on the market, which became profoundly dis¬ 
organised. On October 29th the day’s trading on Wall Street was 
twice as great as on any previous occasion. Hundreds of panic- 
stricken speculators threw 16J million shares into the market. 
Prices collapsed and in this one month the average price decline 
of securities was 40 per cent. Since most of their shares had been 
bought on borrowed money, tens of thousands of people were ruined 
and the whole American economy trembled on its foundations. 

These dramatic events in New York sent a wave of apprehension 
round the world and precipitated a slow fall of world agricultural 
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prices, which had already become noticeable, into a collapse. In 
two years the world prices of raw materials on the sale of which 
depended the income of the peoples in the overseas lands (e.g. 
Australia, South America, West Africa, etc.) fell by between 30 
and 40 per cent. As they drifted, then rushed towards bankruptcy, 
the raw material producers were unable to buy manufactured 
goods; this produced unemployment in the industrial countries, 
who then endeavoured to isolate themselves from the storm by 
putting up more tariffs and restrictions on imports of manufactured 
goods which in its turn was another twist of the screw which was 
strangling world trade. The volume of w'orld trade was estimated by 
an expert committee of the League to have fallen by the colossal 
figure of 25 per cent between 1929 and 1932. As mentioned earlier, 
Germany had for six years (1924-29) been living on borrowed 
money, mostly American, and apparently been paying some degree 
of reparation. Wlien the flow of capital from America suddenly 
ceased and Americans began to recall their capital, the young 
German Republic was at once in a critical condition. Her Chan* 
cellor, Dr Bruening, made desperate efforts to keep his country 
solvent; he governed a land across which the shadow of the Nazi 
swastika was beginning to creep. A great bank failure in Austria 
precipitated the European crisis. The roundabout by which Ger¬ 
many had for several years paid old debts with new loans creaked 
to a standstill as foreign creditors tumbled over each other in tlieir 
efforts to get their money out of Central Europe. The Americans 
proposed a stand-still of one year on all payments of intcr-govern- 
mental debts (the Hoover Moratorium). The French objected, and 
when, after a wrangle, some agreement was reached, the tonic 
value of the idea had been lost and the drain on Germany (where 
great banks were now closing their doors) began afresh. 

In July 1981 the President of the Reichsbunk flew to London and 
Paris in a desperate attempt to raise enough money to pay his 
civil servants. He learnt that it was only in France that the 
necessary funds were available and the French would only help 
in return for political concessions no German statesman could have 
granted and survived. Hitler and the Nazi leaders sent a telegram 
to Bruening warning him that they would never recognise any deal 
of this kind made with the French.' 

’ Cf. H thrcutcnifig telcgruiii wnt in IDiy by ConwiTvativc M.P.s to hloyd 
Gcorjjc ut the Peace Conference of VerHuilk-H when they huspccted he was beiiig 
•oft over German repanitions. 
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The despairmg leaders of the young and unstable democracy in 
Germany returned empty-handed to their own country, which was 
sodden with unemployment. The Western Powers, with a folly 
which was to be paid for by another world war, allowed their pre¬ 
occupations with their own internal difficulties to take priority over 
the urgent need to try to save Germany from dictatorship. 

What happened in Britain? 

Some months before the great crack, i.e. early in 1929, the tenth 
Assembly of the League met in Geneva and was attended by the 
British President of the Board of Trade, William Graham. The 
British Government at that time was a minority Socialist Govern¬ 
ment kept in power by the support of the Liberals, who then 
mustered 58 M.P.s. The British Prime Minister was Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald, later to be described as the spineless wonder. Having 
seen what looked like a political settlement in 1926 at Locarno, the 
British set to work to restore the world economic situation and 
in particular arrest a growing tendency all over the world to foster 
tariffs, quotas, restrictionist schemes and other barriers to free 
trade. 

In 1846 Sir Robert Peel had risen in the House of Commons to 
consolidate his famous Free Trade Budgets of 1842 and 1845 by 
introducing the Bill to abolish the Corn Laws and inaugurate the 
great years of British prosperity as a free trading nation. In 1929 
the British representative stood alone, as at Geneva he begged the 
Great Powers at any rate to call a halt to the almost universal 
tariff war as a preliminary to a succession of moves back to free 
trade. His efforts were in vain. 

The U.S.A. took no part in the discussions and was in fact at that 
time (1929-80) creating a new tariff monster which was as hid¬ 
eous to the believer in free trade as the names (Hawley-Smoot) of 
its congressional parents. Since the last stand of the British for free 
trade was being made at a time when tlie shadow of a vast economic 
crisis was sweeping across the world like the shade of an eclipse of 
the sun, its failure was a near certainty. The greater the economic 
crisis in an inter-dependent world society, the more urgent—it is 
easy to prove—is the need for international co-operation in which 
all resources are pooled to meet the common danger. But—as 
history has shown over and over again—the exact opposite happens 
in practice. The greater the danger, the more powerful become the 
forces of nationalism and the more determined nations become to 
try to make themselves self-sufficient, and protect themselves by 
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measures such as trying to ‘export unemployment’ which neces¬ 
sarily and inevitably harm other states and then produce re¬ 
taliatory actions. 

The blow which befell the British—the nation above all others 
which benefits most from free trade—was soon to be followed by 
another as the world economic crisis, especially in its financial 
aspects, reached their shores after it had swept over Central 
Europe. It had not escaped the notice of observant foreigners that 
when the Germans appealed for help it was the French and not the 
British who had been in a position to give aid—on conditions. 

How comes it, men asked themselves in bank parlours and other 
sanctuaries of the temples of high finance, that London, the tradi¬ 
tional centre and source of world credit, docs not step forward at 
this critical moment? Can it be that the British position is not as 
strong as it is supposed to be? Is Thrcadncedle Street a lane of 
whitened sepulchres? 

In January 1031 tlie British unemployment figures rose to over 
two million, and unemployment insurance was costing £110 
million a year, or about two and a half times the annual con¬ 
tributions. The Treasury issued gloomy warnings that ‘these vast 
Treasury loans are coming to represent, in effect, State obligations 
at the expense of the future and this is the well-rccogniscd sign of 
an unbalanced budget’. 

At this juncture, high summer in 1931, two official reports were 
issued. One (the Macmillan Report) drew attention to the pro¬ 
gressive weakening of the British financial position since the war. 
Attention was drawn to rising unemployment, heavy taxation, 
decreasing exports, and the amount of foreign money deposited at 
‘short notice’ in London.^ 

The other, the May Committee, appointed to consider the state of 
the public finances, painted a picture which the City and Con¬ 
servative opposition interpreted as a warning that Britain was 
plunging to disaster. The report said that including tlie Sinking 
Fund the 1982 Budget would probably show a deficit of £120 
million. 

Even allowing for the rise in prices which has occurred since 
1981, it may astonish the inflation-hardened reader of the lOGO’s 
to learn that this anticipated deficit was regarded by orthodox 
opinion as the beginning of the end! 

* Thig wag the first time attention had been drawn to the fact that if the 
foreigners suddenly withdrew their funds Britain would be in trouble. 
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Foreigners became alarmed and the gold reserves fell to £188 
million. A loan was secured from the French and after anxious 
deliberations it was decided that economies must be made on the 
principle of ‘equality of sacrifice*. The proposals included a 10 per 
cent cut in unemployment benefit, and it was made clear from 
across the Atlantic that support for the £ from American banks was 
dependent upon the adoption of these economies. The proposals for 
a cut in unemployment relief split the Cabinet and the Prime 
Minister resigned. King George V then invited Mr. Macdonald to 
form a new National Government to deal with the crisis; it in¬ 
cluded the Conservative leader, Mr. Baldwin, and the Liberals. 
Ex-Labour ministers went into opposition.^ 

A supplementary budget was introduced by the National Govern¬ 
ment formed to save the £ and keep it linked to gold at £l = $4.80. 

On September 15th the British public heard news the like of 
which had not startled them since 1797. There was mutiny in the 
Fleet! 

The economies included a cut in naval pay and in some ships of 
the Atlantic Fleet the bare decision was published without any 
attempt to explain it to the men. This was one of the greatest 
blunders in public relations ever recorded in history. There was 
no trouble in other naval units when steps were taken to explain 
why the sacrifice was being inflicted on the sailors. 

The psychological effect of the mutiny on foreign opinion was 
stupendous. At least one French financier telephoned to London to 
ask if it were true that the Fleet was bombarding the south coast 
resorts. 

Mutiny in the British Fleet! Mutiny in that renowned British 
Navy—‘whereon,’ to quote the preamble to the Articles of War, 
written long before the air or nuclear age, ‘under the good 
Providence of God, the wealth, safety and strength of the Kingdom 
chiefly depend . . 

Tliis must indeed be the end of Britain; of the Monarchy, per¬ 
haps, or even the £, or cricket! 

Foreign holders of sterling became completely panic-stricken and 
hastened to demand gold for their paper pounds. The reserves 
dwindled rapidly and it was clear that the new credits from 
France and the U.S.A. would soon be no more. On Sunday Sep¬ 
tember 20th the editors of the principal newspapers were 

^ Tlic Prime Minister, Snowden, Sankey, Thomas and Amuiree formed tlic 
(dissentient) National Labour Party. 
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summoned to No. 10 Downing Street and informed that on Monday 
the Government intended to suspend the obligations of the Bank of 
England to sell gold at a fixed price—in common language, we were 
going off the gold standard. 

The shock was tremendous, and foreigners and others who lost 
heavily had some bitter remarks to make about the British, whose 
National Government, expressly formed to keep the country on the 
gold standard, had defaulted so suddenly on its obligations with a 
bank-rate as low as per cent. Stock Exchanges closed temporarily 
at many centres and a number of other countries disengaged their 
currencies from gold. 

The details of the British financial crisis are now stale history and 
only interesting as an example of the arrant nonsense of which 
responsible people can deliver themselves when surrounded by an 
atmosphere of panic. There were serious weaknesses in the British 
position, such as the amount of short-term money from abroad 
held in the City and the grossly inadequate knowledge of the 
Treasury and Bank as to what the situation was. 

But the general theory popular at the time that Britain was on 
the verge of bankruptcy was poppycock. Furthermore, the whole 
occasion was eagerly exploited by the enemies of the Socialist 
Government, whose behaviour in their pusillanimous attempts to 
save the capitalist system they were supposed to be pledged to 
reform was contemptible. On this occasion they certainly showed 
that there was truth in the Tory gibe that the Socialists were unfit 
to govern. 

A general election was held in the autumn by the National 
Government which demanded a ‘doctor’s mandate’. The panic- 
stricken electorate rushed to the polls to support the strange 
Macdonald-Baldwin-Samucl combination, and the National Govern¬ 
ment came back with 554 seats (of which 471 were Conservatives) 
to the 52 held by the remnants of the Labour Party, led by the 
veteran pacifist George Lansbury. 

Within a few months members of the National Government were 
cashing in on the benefits of going off gold, and almost claiming 
that this event had been the purpose of the coalition! 

The pessimists who had declared that with a £ which had 
collapsed from $4.80 to the £ to $3.23 to the £, Great Britain would 
have to pay through the nose for her imports even if the fall in the 
value of the £ was obviously going tti make our exports much 
cheaper (as it did) were proved utterly wrong. They forgot that 
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with world prices tumbling downwards, and with Britain the great¬ 
est import-consuming market in the world, the wretched primary 
producer forced to sell his (often) perishable commodity had to 
accept whatever kind of a £ the British chose to give him and one 
worth $3.23 (in gold) was better than none at ail. 

We left the Americans breathing heavily after the spectacular 
collapse of the stock market. We must return to sec what happened 
next across the Atlantic. 
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CHAPTER 12 


The American New Deal 


1 

The collapse of the stock market in New York precipitated a 
persistent slump in trade. The American banking system, relic of 
earlier days and unsuited to the needs of a great nation, which, 
although theoretically a federation of forty-eight sovereign states, 
was becoming more and more one economic unit, was cluttered up 
with frozen assets, many of doubtful value. Hundreds of the 
smaller banks closed their doors. 

As world prices fell the gloom darkened. Consider these figures. 

The steel industry was working at from 9 per cent to 15 per cent 
of its capacity! The unemployed at the beginning of 1938 wore 
estimated to number fifteen million. In 1929 the index of the value 
of ordinary shares stood at 225; in March 1933 it was 48! 

At the end of 1932 the President was the Republican Herbert 
Hoover. He had made the unfortunate remark that ‘prosperity was 
just round the corner’. A Presidential Election was about to take 
place. Mr. Hoover, a very able administrator and businessman, 
realised in the closing months of his Presidency that, although the 
whole idea was anathema to Republican principles, the American 
economy was in sueli a grievous state of paralysis and stagnation 
that nothing less than a massive injection of Government spending 
could get things moving again. He made plans to this effect, but 
before he could put them into force he was hurled out of the Wliite 
House by his Democratic rival, Franklin D. Roosevelt, who secured 
20 million votes to Hoover’s 14J million, and 472 votes out of 581 
in the Electoral College. Roosevelt was also assured of substantial 
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majorities in the Senate and House of Representatives. But four 
months, in those days, had to elapse before the change of 
Presidents became effective, and in those four months—during 
which Hoover was powerless and Roosevelt rejected his appeal 
that they should take concerted action—the situation took a grave 
turn for the worse. The Detroit banks failed and ‘Banking Holi¬ 
days’ were declared in twelve states. By March 4th, 1938, banking 
facilities throughout the Union were grinding to a full stop. One 
large manufacturer described to the author how he created leather 
token money with which to pay his work-people. The local shops 
agreed to accept it as a temporary measure. It began to look as if 
in a short time the famous American economy, which as recently 
as 1928 had been regarded as t}ie example of capitalism at its most 
fruitful, would be on a barter basis. 

It was against this background that the new President addressed 
the nation in stirring terms. He castigated ‘the rulers of the ex¬ 
change of mankind’s goods’, and he went on: 

‘The money changers having fled from their high seats in the 
Temple of our civilisation, we may now restore that Temple to the 
ancient truths. . . . We must,’ he said, ‘apply social values more 
noble than mere monetary profit’, and ‘there must be an end to 
speculation with other people’s money’. He concluded: ‘I shall ask 
Congress for ... a broad executive power to wage war against the 
emergency as great as the power that would be gi%'en to me if we 
were in fact invaded by a foreign foe.’ 

He was given these powers and immediately set to work to ‘prime 
the pump’ and by a massive programme of government-inspired 
inflation spend America out of the depression. A vast scheme of 
public works was started and various plans for artificially raising 
agricultural prices were set in motion. The banking system was 
reformed. It is impossible, within the limitation of this book, to 
recount the details of the New Deal which, to begin with, was 
embraced by Americans of all parties and by capital and labour 
with the exuberant enthusiasm normally reserved across the 
Atlantic for ‘rugged individualism’ and unrestricted private 
enterprise. It appeared to astonished Europeans that almost over¬ 
night the Americans had become hot-gospellers and keen en¬ 
thusiasts for the widest possible measures of state control. They 
were pinning their hopes on plans and policies which sounded 
more like the kind of programme one expected to heiu" from 
Moscow. 
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The key man in all this was Franklin D. Roosevelt, who, al¬ 
though partially crippled, was henceforward to play a part of great 
importance on the stage of world affairs. He belonged to the same 
order of statesmen as David Lloyd George and Sir Winston 
Churchill. They are at the opposite pole to the Gladstones, the 
Wilsons, the Gandliis and the Lenins. 

Roosevelt belonged to the empirical category of great men of 
affairs. Such men—and it is no insult to write this—keep tlie 
principles they believe in under control, and if adherence to a 
theoretical principle obstructs the practical solution of a particular 
problem, so much the worse for the principle. 

Throughout his career Roosevelt was always one jump ahead of 
public opinion, and he was completely flexible in his metliods of 
dealing with problems. He wrecked the World Economic Con¬ 
ference in 1988; many Americans believe he provoked the Japanese 
into war in 1941 as part of his purpose of making the U.S.A. a 
belligerent; and he caused untold harm by his belief at the end of 
his life that he could do business with Stalin and that Churchill’s 
forebodings about Russia’s future policy were wrong. He was a 
good friend of Britain on many occasions when he believed that 
Britain’s interest was also that of the U.S.A. During World War II 
he ranked second only to Churchill in the affection and esteem of 
the British, who were always astonished—when they visited the 
United States—to find that his name was anathema in Republican 
circles. 

At the time in the 1980s wliich we have reached in our story Mr. 
Roosevelt was responsible for an act of international sabotage which 
had serious consequences. 

After a scries of preliminary gatherings (the Lausanne Con¬ 
ference, 1082, on Reparations and the Stresa Conference, 1032, on 
economic conditions in Central Europe), a World Economic Con¬ 
ference assembled in London in June 1988, and was opened by King 
George the Fifth. Rather ominously it held its meetings in a 
museum. 

The usual array of e.xperts produced a report for the Con¬ 
ference in which they set forth the symptoms of the economic 
distress of mankind. 

At least 80 million unemployed (not counting dependents); 
wholesale prices down 83 per cent and raw material prices down 
CO per cent since 1929; the price of wheat down to what it hud bee3> 
four hundred years earlier. World stocks doubled in volume; world 
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markets disorganised; internal flow of goods at ‘incredibly low 
levels’; world trade in 1932 only one-third of what it had been in 
1929; exchange restrictions in forty countries; ‘the consequences 
of all this is that the real burden of debt has increased enormously; 
capital investment at a standstill. . . .* 

So the long catalogue—of which the above is a summary of the 
blackest items—continued for many pages. The experts concluded 
that: ‘Three years of world-wide dislocation have generated a vast 
network of restraints upon the usual conduct of business ... these 
measures have developed into a state of virtual economic warfare 
... this prevailing conflict of national economies must be resolved’; 
and they added the warning that if governments did not face up to 
their ‘clear and inescapable’ responsibilities, ‘the social system as 
we know it could hardly siu^ive’. 

The Conference had been preceded by some ominous develop¬ 
ments. The Germans announced a grand-scale moratorium on all 
private and public debts contracted before July 1981; the Ameri¬ 
cans announced that war debts were not to be discussed at the 
Conference and (with the exception of Finland) America’s war 
debtors defaulted on their payments. The British made a token pay¬ 
ment. 

Within a matter of days the Conference was in deep and troubled 
waters, and for tliis state of affairs President Roosevelt was chiefly 
to blame. He turned down flat a plan to stabilise the exchanges and, 
whilst cruising with the American Navy, sent an astonishing blast 
to the Conference, criticising ‘The old fetishes of so-called inter¬ 
national bankers’ and told Europe that they should balance their 
budgets and pay their debts. The infuriated Europeans pointed 
out that at that moment the American deficit was the largest in 
the world! The American delegation in London was thenceforward 
in a state of complete confusion. Its members contradicted each 
other and were severally and jointly contradicted by the President. 

The British Prime Minister denied that the situation was ‘cloudy 
or uncertain’, but the Soviet delegate, after pointing out that the 
basic trouble was under-consumption, calmly suggested that if the 
Western Powers would give Russia enormous credits she would 
soon absorb a billion dollars’ worth of goods.^ He added that the 
Conference was ‘deeply penetrated by one fundamental mood— 
adjournment’. This event happened on July 27th, and with the 

^ This was a verj' sensible suggestion. The Soviet Government has never 
defaulted on its commercial debts. 
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failure of the Conference there was a renewed outburst of economic 
nationalism in dozens of different direetions. 


II 

Although it may not have been appreciated by the frustrated 
delegates, the world economic crisis had plumbed its lowest depths 
W’hen the Conference failed. Thenceforward a slow recovery began 
as men adjusted themselves to a world in which planning on a 
national scale and economic nationalism were to be the dominant 
features until, once more, in 1989, the second civil war in western 
society (World War II) created conditions in which nations co¬ 
operated (for purposes of destruction) much more effectively than 
they had ever done in peacetime. 

^Vhat the failure of the World Economic Conference showed was 
that the free-trade world, over which Britain had presided during 
the nineteenth century with much sagacity and profit, was definitely 
in the history books.^ 

The Conference was either two years too late or five years too soon 
—too late to deal with the world slump; too soon to make progress 
which might—politics apart—have been made in 1937-38, when 
the slump was beginning to seem an evil memory. 

Politics apart! 

But that is the point; politics do not stay apart, and the chief 
reason for giving some particulars in this book of the Great Slump 
was to show liow the catastrophe had political consequences. 

But before we turn to these and leave the slump years, so full 
of misery for common men—the author recalls the courage of the 
unemployed family in the desolate and workless Rhondda Valley 
who honoured him with their friendship—there are two further 
observations about this terrible period which left an indelible mark 
on the memories of the older generation of work-people in Britain. 

First, it became apparent that in a slump of this character the 
peasant in the agricultural nations with a plot of land could survive, 
whereas the factory worker was dependent on the dole and the’ 
soup kitchen. The second observation is that a widespread feeling 
was created that there was something absurd as well as wicked in 
the spectacle of mankind sUrving in the midst of plenty since 
nature continued to produce crops of foodstuffs often destroyed on 
the farms for lack of a market. Whatever the economists might tell 

* It was to show signs of emerging again in rcgioiuil forms in lOoi 
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him about the inexorable laws of supply and demand, the dangers of 
inflation and other risks attendant upon state control of economic 
activity, the common man felt that there must be some way of 
controlling these violent swings between prosperity and misery, 
and if the free enterprise system could not do it sometliing else liad 
better be tried. There can be no doubt that as a result of the 
experiences of 1929-32 the intrusion of the State into economic life 
received the kind of accelerating boost which we have already 
mentioned was also one of the consequences in so many directions 
of the two world wars. 

For example, in the U.S.A. today, and in Britain, governments 
believe that owing to greatly improved statistical information 
(better in the U.S.A. than in the U.K.) as to how the economy is 
behaving, it is possible to detect dangerous symptoms in sufficient 
time to take remedial government action through measures such as 

decreasing or increasing purchasing power. 

What is still lacking in 1961 is adequate machinery for inter¬ 
national action against slumps and also the will to use such 
machinery as exists. 


Ill 

As the world’s economy began to recover from the Great Slump 
which for about two years had monopolised the headlines, inter¬ 
national political problems once more became news. Events were 
to prove that the situation in the Far East had not been stabilised 
by the Washington treaties; that the co-operative atmosphere of 
Locarno was not to last for long; that disarmament by agreement 
was unattainable; that an age of dictatorship was at hand. 

These headlines show how the situation worsened, until it 
degenerated into World War II: 

1931-34 Japanese aggression in China. 

1933-34 Failure of the Disarmament Conference. 

1935- 36 Italian aggression in Abyssinia. 

1936- 39 The rise of Hitler and the Nazis. 

The world in which these typical events took place—typical of a 
general phenomenon which in brief was the triumph of nationalistic 
forces at the expense of those of international co-operation which 
were focused with diminisliing brightness in the mirror of the 
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League of Nations—also witnessed many local changes of import¬ 
ance. There were developments in the Soviet Union and in the 
Middle East, which must be taken into account in making a picture 
of the international society which from about the early 1980s began 
to drift with accelerating speed towards the tragedy of World 
War II. 
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CHAPTER 1« 


Modern Russia 


The Beginning 

I 

15y 1921 the counter-revolution had failed; the civil war was over. 
The various ‘White Russian’ leaders had either been shot or fled the 
country, and the Western Powers had decided that the best way of 
dealing with this sinister phenomenon of Bolshevism was to create 
a ring fence of capitalist states between Communist Russia and the 
West. They called this the cordon sanitaire. Some twenty-five years 
later the Communists were maintaining an Iron Curtain. 

It was believed that since the doctrine of Communism was 
manifestly against human nature it could be confidently expected 
that the Bolshevik state would collapse in due season. That the 
doctrines of Marx and Lenin were not acceptable to the peasant 
mass of the population was soon apparent. The Bolsheviks had 
promised the people peace and land and bread, and the revolu¬ 
tion had been linked to the desire of the landless peasants for land. 
The Motijiks seized the large estates with brutal rapidity, and the 
Bolslieviks found themselves in charge of a nation with millions 
of small capitalists who had never heard of Marx but were now men 
of ])roperty. 

A million and a half Communist zealots were in control of Russia 
but 80 per cent of their subjects w'ere property-owning capitalists! 
Where was the proletariat declared to be essential by Karl Marx? 
It was in the towns, but without the product of the peasant the 
urban areas would become howling wildernesses. Attempts to brow- 
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beat and discipline the peasants and force them to deliver food 
were violently resisted. 

Obviously the peasant would have to be socialised and his farms 
mechanised, but that was going to take a long time; and whilst 
Russia was being industrialised, the peasant must somehow be 
bribed, persuaded or terrorised to produce food. 

It was a sign of Lenin’s genius that he did not allow theoretical 
considerations to stand in the way of the practical measures 
rc<iuircd to get economic life moving again in war-torn Russia. 

He overcame opposition in tlie party to a tactical retreat, even 
though this was ultimately to mean the life-long and implacable 
enmity of Trotsky, the devotee of world revolution. Lenin thei\ 
announced the New Economic Policy (N.E.P.). It was a concession 
to the forces and ideas the Communists intended to eradicate. It 
restored a good deal of free enterprise. It was a retreat, but only in 
order to gain strength for a further advance. It succeeded in its 
purpose, and when Lenin died on January 21st, 1924', the econoinic 
situation in Russia had been saved from complete eollapsc, but at 
some cost to Communist ideals, since rich peasants (Kulaks) were 
now flourisliing in the villages, and private traders (the Nepmen) 
were doing nicely in the towns. 

In foreign affairs Russia was beginning to be recognised by other 
powers, who now feared that the Bolsheviks might be in power for a 
long time; but the capitalists were consoled by the reflection tliat 
Russia’s internal problems were so huge and apparently insoluble 
that it seemed very unlikely the Communists would have either the 
time or the ability to do much about world revolution. 

In 1924 Josef Stalin—-against a<lvice alleged to have been given 
by Lenin on his deathbed—became the new Secretary of the 
Russian Communist Party. 

II 

The professed object of the Communist leaders was the in¬ 
dustrialisation of the Soviet Union. It was the alleged purpose 
of the undertaking to make the Soviet Union an impregnable 
fortress and the headquarters of international Communism so that 
the promotion of world revolution and Communist world domina¬ 
tion would have behind it a mighty militiiry and economically 
powerful state. 

There is no reason to doubt that a commendable object of this vast 
enterprise was also to raise the very low standards of living of the 
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Russian people. Not much—if anything—in human affairs is all 
black or all white, all evil or all good. 

The extent to which Russian policy could be correctly regarded 
as a continuation by other means of an old-fashioned Russian 
imperialism which had existed in the pre-revolution days, and the 
degree to which it was inspired by a crusading desire to make 
Communism universal, was a conundrum that could not be 
answered in 1924, nor in 1961. 

There will be more to say about this in a later chapter; for the 
moment we are concerned with the internal problem which faced 
Stalin as he grasped the reins of power in 1924 and began his 
tyrannical and blood-stained career. 

In general terms, the domestic problem which faced Stalin was 
how to turn the Soviet Union from a rather backward agricultural 
nation into a highly industrialised state, able to exploit the im¬ 
mense and rich natural resources wliich extended from the Ukraine 
in Eastern Europe to the shores of the Pacific at Vladivostok, and 
from the northern slopes of the Himalayas to the Arctic Ocean. 

In economic terms this objective demanded: 

(а) An'enormous and continuous capital investment in machinery, 
transportation, industrial plant and housing. 

(б) A huge increase in food production, since the industrialisa¬ 
tion of the Union would naturally greatly increase the 
number of workers in the towns. 

Furthermore, all this had to be done almost entirely from Russia’s 
own resources, since foreign capital in large amounts was not to be 
expected, although in the early days foreign technical assistance 
could be and was obtained as the West noted that the world 
revolution side of Soviet policy seemed to be now in the second 
category of objectives; and, more to the point, the Bolsheviks potd 
their debts promptly. 

There was a third item of expenditure in Russia which could not 
be neglected and that was money for armaments. The Soviet Union 
was alone in a world of hostile powers, and although she became a 
member of the League in 1934, she was always odd man out. 
Furthcrn\ore, there arose in Spain, Italy and, above all (with 
Hitler), in Germany, right-wing dictatorships which w’ere openly 
and violently hostile to Communism. 

During the period 1927 to about 1938-39 the Russian Com- 
mmiists took advantage of any opportunity which presented itself 
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to foment trouble in capitalist states, but the evidence indicates 
that this side of the Communist policy was subordinated when 
necessary to the prime object of creating an up-to-date industrial 
state. Stalin was fond of pretending that there was really no con¬ 
nection between the policies of the Russian state and those of 
international Communism, which happened to have its head¬ 
quarters in Moscow. 

So mucli for the economic problem which was outlined in a 
series of Five Year Plans, the first of whicli was launched in 
October 1928. It aimed at socialising and mechanising agriculture 
in collective farms; in developing heavy industry and a complete 
control by Government over the production and distribution of 
wealth. 

The other half of the task was of a political character. It was 
obvious that if the Five Year Plan and its successors were to be 
elTcctive, consumption of goods must be kept to the bare minimum. 
How were the millions of Russians to be persuaded or forced to 
make tremendous sacrifices today, tomorrow an<l for many years 
to come so that in due course the great transformation scene could 
be effected? This raises an interesting question which uas —and 
still is—of importance in Russia, and was also significant in the 
story of Nazi Germany. It has been noticeable—at any rate to the 
author—that in the free world it is assumed that dictatorships do 
not have to pay attention to public opinion. This is nonsense. On 
the contrary, the management of public oi)inion is a priority job 
for any dictator; if he loses control of it he loses his job, if not his 
life. It is also a difficult task for the dictator because—as men and 
women are fundamentally the same all the world over and, being 
human beings, arc disposed to use their brains and have opinions - 
the dictator is faced with the need of making sure that his people 
only believe in one opinion and arc not acquainted with truths 
which might cause them to question its validity. 

A second fallacy common in the West is that ‘terror’ is the only 
instrument used by a dictator. It usually plays an important part 
in the programme but its function has limitations. Terror and 
persecution are the weapons for use against the oppositional in¬ 
telligentsia, the potential leaders of a possible counter-revolution 
or persons who might aspire to replace the dictator. It is neither 
necessary nor practical to attempt to terrorise the masses; they will 
observe what happens to articulate or potential oi)position loaders 
and draw their own conclusions. It is therefore necessary to use 
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massive and usually untruthful propaganda to deal with the minds 
of the millions. Fear of outside aggression can be created and the 
personality and policies of the leader can be equated with nation¬ 
alism, security and patriotic pride. It is often essential for a dictator 
to create and maintain an atmosphere of tension, crisis and fervour 
in support of the rdgime. Particular attention must be paid to the 
indoctrination of youth. 

To coinc back to the particular case of Russia. 

The instrument at the disposal of Stalin was the Russian Com¬ 
munist Party, then a small body of about a million and a quarter 
dedicated men and women. It was the duty of the comrades in the 
Party to persuade, to threaten, to drive, to drag, to lead the 170 
million Russians along the sacrificial path to the future glory wlien, 
Communism having been established, ‘the state would wither 
awaN'. 

The party was kept up to the mark by continuous purges. The 
most famous of these occurred in 1937-40. Early in 1937 seventeen 
of tlic ‘old guard’ were put on trial for their lives; thirteen w’ere shot. 
In .June 1937 Marshal Tukhachevsky and seven other high-ranking 
Uc(l Army personalities were eourt-martialled and shot on charges 
of plotting with the Germans for the overthrow of the Soviet rdgime. 
In March 1938 a sensational mass trial of twenty-one of the old 
leaders was held—they were the so-called ‘right Trotskyist bloc’— 
and eighteen were shot. Aj)art from these sensational trials of 
leading old Bolsheviks the purge extended down to all levels of the 
party, and it is probable that several Imndred thousand persons 
were licjuidatcd, in addition to the thousands sent to labour camps 
in Siberia. 

The charges against these men, many of whom for twenty years 
hail been held up as models of Communist deportment and heroes 
of tlic 1917 Revolution, were that they were ‘enemies of the people 
and Sociali.snr; “traitors to the fatherland’; ‘wreckers’; ‘spies and 
agents of Fascism'. The Soviet press and radio went to astonishing 
lengths in its abuse of the so-called Trotskyists, and no name was 
too vile or accusation seemingly too fantastic. Immense was the 
astonishment of the Western world when at all these trials the 
accused, with negligible exceptions, confessed their guilt and short¬ 
comings, and appeared to glory in hasty and lengthy confessions 
that they were indeed guilty of crimes and treasonable acts which 
it seemcil impossible for them to have committed! 

There was endless discussion in the West as to how this strange 
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event could be explained. Twenty-five years ago the existence of 
the process known today as brain-washing was not common 
knowledge. Experts whom the author has consulted on this point 
have told him that in view of what we now know about what can 
be achieved by brain-washing techniques those strange confessions 
should not be regarded as inexplicable. 

Wlien the fury of the great purge had abated, Stalin reigned 
supreme in undisputed control of the party, which was now 
officered by a new young generation of Stalinist Communists. As 
the old guard faced the firing squads they may well have reflected 
on the warning, on his death-bed, of their leader Lenin concerning 
certain defects in Stalin's character. 

In describing how Stalin eventually fastened his iron and blood¬ 
stained grip on the party we have run somewhat ahead of develop¬ 
ments in point of time. But having done so, it should be mentioned 
that Stalin, determined to make a job of liquidating the opposition, 
was no doubt gratified to learn in 1940 of the murder of Trotsky in 
Mexico, where Stalin’s implacable opponent was living as a 
refugee. 

The first Five Year Plan ran into serious trouble with the 
peasants. Part of it was a nation-wide scheme to socialise the 
peasants by organising them into collective farms. ^ This was 
anathema to the prospective candidates for the Socialist way of life. 
They retaliated in the only way open to them, but it was highly 
effective. They slaughtered their livestock. 

Stalin had to admit defeat and publicly confess to tlie 17th 
Congress of the Communist Party in January 1984 that the at¬ 
tempts to collectivise the peasants had resulted in the destruction 
of about 50 per cent of the livestock in Russia. 

The situation was very serious, and in a document entitled Heads 
Turned by Success Stalin scourged over-zealous bureaucrats who 
had become ‘comrades, who had temporarily lost their sanity’, and 
considerable concessions were made to the peasants. 

The first Five Year Plan was completed in four and a half years. 

Taken by and large, the first Five Year Plan had succeeded. At 
that time many people in the West still ridiculed the Russian 
claims. This was not the view of the author, who wrote in 1934 tiiat, 
although the quality of production was inferior to that of the West, 
he was convinced that ‘in the realm of quantity the Bolsheviks 

* Only by getting rid of tens of tliousunds of smallholdings could ugriculturul 
CMieiency be increased and the needed food obtained. 
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could claim astounding achievements* and that ‘enormous power 
plants, factories, new mines, great cities were being established on 
a scale which—making all allowances for technical shortcomings 
and handicaps—was undoubtedly one of the marvels of our own 
times. This development has definitely transformed Russia into an 
industrial country ... it seems fallacious to argue on the basis of a 
few years’ experience that the Russians are incapable of steadily 
improving the quality of their production’. 

In addition to these material achievements, a tremendous and 
entirely successful assault was made on illiteracy. In this connec¬ 
tion—as illustration of the delusions about Russia which persisted 
in the Western world up to, at any rate, 1945—some members of a 
British parliamentary delegation which visited the Soviet Union 
in that year were astonished to find literacy was common form in 
Russia. Twenty years earlier 36 per cent of males and 68 per cent 
of females had been illiterate. To make the Russians literate and 
to take great care of the children were essential needs of the vast 
programme, but equal pains were taken to see that the literate 
Russians only read what Stalin wanted them to read; all printed 
matter and radio were strictly controlled by the party, and still are 
in 1D61. 

The first Five Year Plan was followed by a second, one of whose 
features was the beginning of the eastward movement into Siberia 
of the centre of gravity of Russian industrial life. The second Five 
Year Plan also included some slight concession to the consumer, 
but, like the first, its main motive was a ruthless drive forward 
towards the development of heavy industry and the socialisation 
of agriculture. But before the second Fiv'e Year Plan was com¬ 
pleted tlie international situation began to exert its influence on 
Russian policy, and what this led to we shall see when wc begin to 
bring together the threads which culminated in the pattern of 
World War II. 
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CHAPTER 14 


The Middle East 


I 

During World War I the Western allies—other than the U.S.A.— 
concluded a number of agreements and treaties, some secret, some 
published, between themselves and with other powers, which were 
to give birth to many complicated problems when the war ended in 
military victory. 

Some of these agreements and undertakings related to the 
Middle East, and their consequences are still with us today. 

The phrase ‘the Middle East’ is here used to describe an area 
surrounded by Turkey, the Soviet Union, Iran (Persia) and Tunisia. 
It is the home of the Arabs—and the Israelis; it is the land bridge 
between Europe, Asia and Africa; it is the birthplace of Christianity 
and Islam; it is the cradle of written history; it contains sonic of the 
richest oilfields in the world. 

At the outbreak of World War I, when the Germans bamboozled 
the Turks into joining their cause, most of this area was subject to 
various degrees of Turkish sovereignty, sometimes, as in the case of 
Egypt, more nominal than real. 

For most of the nineteenth century the Turkish Empire had been 
in a state of decay. Its Sultan at Constantinople (now Istanbul, its 
ancient romance replaced by cloth caps and concrete) was also the 
Caliph or spiritual leader of all Moslems. Although the Turkey of 
the nineteenth century was ‘the sick man of Europe’, and her 
European provinces (Greece, the Balkans, Bulgaria and Rouinaniu) 
had broken away and become independent, the remains of the 
ramshackle empire had been kept on its legs by the interplay of 
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the jealousies and suspicions of the Great Powers, each of whom 
had some ulterior purpose in wisliing to keep the Sultan on his 
throne and thus avoid the free-for-all which would follow if Turkey 
collapsed. 

When the time came after World War I to consider what to do 
with a defeated Turkey the problem of how to deal with the Turks 
in their homeland of Asia Minor, with their national leader Musta- 
plia Kemal in his new capital at Ankara, was already on its way 
to being solved (see p. 88), but the question of what to do about 
Syria, Palestine, Mesopotamia (now Iraq) and the Arabian penin¬ 
sula raised many difhcult questions. 

Certain promissory notes issued by the French and British in the 
heat of the struggle were now presented for payment by the holders. 
Unfortunately, to honour some meant dishonouring others! 

In 1915 Great Britain, in order to secure the support against the 
Turks of tlic Arabs wlio followed the Hag of the Sherif of Mecca, 
guardian of tlie Holy Places, made him promises which he inter¬ 
preted as being a picture of an Arab empire for himself and family 
when Turkey was defeated. The most famous supporter of the 
Sherif was the fabulous and curious Colonel Lawrence, who 
organised and directed the Arab revolt led by the Sherif and his 
sons. But in the interior of the Arabian peninsula dwelt the 
formidable and puritanical King Ibn Saud, who was hostile to the 
Sherif. The Imlia Odice in Whitehall and Indian Government in 
Delhi, who were particularly interested in the future of Persia, the 
Persian (iulf area and the sheikdoms on its shores, where at that 
lime most of the known oillields of the w’orld outside the U.S.A. 
were situated, believed that the man most likely to prevail amongst 
tl\c rival Arab leaders was Ibn Saud. As mentioned earlier, at one 
time during World War I the British Government was financing 
and stimulating with bags of golden sovereigns Ibn Saud and the 
Sherif, who were at war with each other and with the Turks! 

• * ♦ 

l or two and a half centuries the French had been acquiring 
interests (rcligiovis, cultural and commercial) in the Middle East, 
especially in Syria and the Lebanon. Throughout the latter part of 
tile nineteenth century the British and French struggled and 
intrigued for control of Egypt (the French built the Suez Canal), 
but in the general settlement in 1904, known ns the EnUnte 
Cordiale, brought alx)ut by a common fear of the growing power of 
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the Kaiser’s Germany, the Frencli abaiuloned their claims in 
Egypt. 

In 1916 an agreement was reached between the British and 
French {the Sykes-Picot agreement). In the Sykes-Picot agree¬ 
ment about the future of Turkish territories when victory came, the 
French were promised Syria whilst the British were to have 
Palestine. Thus was born a contradiction between what the British 
had promised one lot of Arabs (the Sherif and liis sons) and what 
liad been fixed up between the British and French. But when the 
war was over an additional complication arose. 

At Versailles President Wilson, campaigning for his principles, 
the League Covenant and a new deal in foreign all'airs, had taken up 
a position antagonistic to all these secret agreements by whicii tlic 
Great Powers had settled the destinies of small nationalities behind 
their backs. Although the U.S.A. in 1919-20 was not in that 
dominant position in the councils of the West which she was to 
achieve after World War II, yet her stature and prestige in 1919 
were sufficiently great to make it impossible, or at any rate in¬ 
expedient, for the British and French to ignore American views, 
especially as both British and French were heavily in debt to the 
U.S.A. Also, the noble aspirations of Wilson were strongly sup¬ 
ported in Western Europe by considerable sections of ordinary men 
and women who were naive enough to believe they had fought and 
won the ‘war to end war’. How, then, were the old-fashioned ideas 
of the cynical statesmen in Paris and London about sharing the 
spoils of war in the Middle East to be married to the idealistic 
doctrines from Wasliington? 

The mandates system provided the compromise and the way 
out.^ The British were to have a mandate for Palestine, Jortlan, 
and Iraq, and the French were to be the Mandatory Power for 
Syria. 

Unfortunately for hopes of a peaceful settlement, the Article of 
the Covenant mentioned in the footnote said explicitly that it was 
the duty of the Mandatory Power to render ‘advice and assistance’ 
to the people of the mandatory territory ‘until such time as they were 
able to stand alone’; and it went on to say that ‘the wishes of these 
communities [i.c. the peoples who were going to be in mandated 
territories] must be a principal consideration in the selection of the 
Mandatory’. The Syrians made it clear they did not want to be 
‘advised and assisted’ by the French. The British were faced with 
* Sec Article XXII, Section -I, of the Covenant of the League. 
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the fact that, relying on British promises, one of the Sharif’s sons, 
the Emir Feisal, had made a triumphant entry in 1918 into 
Damascus, the Syrian capital (supported by British troops), and 
proclaimed an independent Syria, as part of a future Arab Empire. 
He was abandoned by the British and driven out by the French in 
1920. Then began a long struggle between the French and the 
Syrians comparable on a smaller scale with the Algerian conflict 
after World War II, Just before the outbreak of World War II 
the French had to concede a very wide measure of independence to 
the Syrians. 

South of Syria lies Palestine, from Dan to Beersheba, and at the 
San Remo Conference of 1920 (Great Britain, France and some 
Arabs) the mandate for Palestine went to Britain. Thus were laid 
the foundations for first, an earnest, but in the end a calamitous, 
attempt by the British to build up a multi-racial Jew-Arab 
dominion in the Commonwealth and, secondly, the Arab-Israel 
dispute which to this day is a menace to world peace. 

The Jews and Israelis. How did they become a modern problem 
in the Middle East? 

A visitor to Israel in 1900 would hear that the remarkable, 
and in many ways unique, enterprise in nation-building which he 
saw in all directions was the revival of the Jewish commonwealth of 
Biblical times when God’s chosen people migrated en masse from 
Egypt and, slaying the Philistine and other Semitic local inhabi¬ 
tants, established a small kingdom in Palestine, which reached its 
zenith under King Solomon. 

Ever since the great dispersion from the homeland of the Jews, 
which took place one hundred and thirty-five years after the birth 
in Bethlehem of Jesus Christ, founder of the Christian religion, a 
Jew crucified on Calvary by his own people, a hope remained alive 
in Jewish hearts. It was, that a day would come when this talented 
and persecuted people would be restored to the land of its fathers. 
Then would the prophesies be fulfilled. 

In 1897 Herzl founded the Zionist organisation for the promotion 
of the settlement of Jews in the then Turkish province of Palestine. 
The Turks were not unreasonable to some of the minorities in their 
ramshackle empire—their persecution of the Armenians was an 
exception—and by 1914 a considerable number of Jewish settlers 
was established as agriculturists in Palestine, often in the organi¬ 
sation known as a Kibbutz, a form of socialist and co-operative 
self-contained agricultural community. 
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In 1917 the Zionist organisation was Jed by Dr. Chaim VVc-iz- 
raann, a genius and scientist, who rendered very valuable services 
to the Allied cause in World War I. Ilis skilful diplomacy was 
instrumental in producing a famous pro-Zionist declaration by 
Lord Balfour, the plulosoplicr-statesman, who was well disposed to 
the Zionist cause, as was also Mr. Churchill. The declaration said: 

‘His Majesty’s Government view with favour the establishment 
in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish peoj)le, and will use 
their best endeavours to facilitate the achievement of this object, 
it being clearly understood that nothing shall be done which may 
prejudice the civdl and religious rights of existing non-Jewish 
commvinitics in Palestine or the rights and political status en¬ 
joyed by Jews in any other country.’ 


What exactly did this mean? The Jews were to have a ‘national 
home’; these words suggested a home for a nation, and a nation by 
definition has sovereign rights. But there was to be nothing {)re- 
judieial to the existing rights (civil and religious) of non-.Iews. 
lliesc were Arabs, who formed the bulk of the population and 
viewed with alarm the presumed arrival of thousands of energetic 
and commercially crafty Hebrews. 

The Balfour Declaration looked like tlouble-talk to many peojilc, 
but in truth it was one of those British comiiromiscs designed to be 
elastic and capable of being adjusted to unforeseeable devcloj)- 
ments. Sometimes this ad hoc method of jiroeedure j)ays off. This 
one failed. There were other aspects of the Balfour Dec-laration 
which made an appeal to th(;sc who were not intereste{l in the 
idealistic and historical asj>cet of this dramatic gesture by I lie 
■sentimental British always ready to back Liberal ideas, especially 
if such gestures were advantageous to Jfritain, and in 1017 there 
were several obvious advantages from a war-winning point of view 
iii gaining the backing of the Jews. 

World Jewry—especially in the U.S.A.—was very powerful 
politically and financially, as Britain was to learn to lur cost in 
1948, and the Balfour Declaration ensured that tlie Jews all over 
the world wouhl now be on the side of the Alli<’S. 'I’he Declaration 
Would also be emlrarrassing to the (h-rnian .lews, who were im¬ 
portant and inlluential people in the Kaiser's (Jernians'. 

hinally, Palestine was iminediatel)* to the nortli of llie Suez 
Canal zone. Turkish troops in J9I5 had actually rnanag<-d to drag 
boats across the desert and reach the sacred canal in which the 
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Britisil Prime Minister Disraeli (with the help of the Jewish banker 
Rothschild) had bought a substantial interest in 1875. This Canal, 
often described as the jugular vein of the British Empire, ranked 
only second to the English Chamiel in the minds of Britons, high 
and low alike, as a stretch of water and a ditch over which control 
was indispensable to the life of the kingdom. This was a delusion 
which persisted until it was blown to bits in 1956. If therefore, 
argued the strategists in 1917, it shall come about after the war 
that as a result of the Balfour Agreement there would be in the 
northern approaches to the Canal zone a mass of Jews in some form 
or other well disposed to the British because they had fulfilled the 
prophesies, that would be a very good thing. 

But other strategists observed that what was going to matter in 
the Middle East was its oil, the use of which for ships, ^ motor-cars 
and aircraft, and even industry, w'as increasing rapidly. The oil 
lands were Arab lands, and quite apart from the promises made to 
the Arabs in return for their help against the Turks, it was essential 
to keep the good will of the Arabs. 

And for every romantic champion of the Jewish cause there was 
to be found a corresponding enthusiast for the noble Arab—the 
^natural gentleman’ from the desert, riding upon his camel. 

As soon as the British took over the mandate in 1920, Arab-Jew 
troubles began and continued intermittently up to the outbreak of 
World War II. The root of the trouble lay in a dilemma which was 
virtually insoluble. 

On the one hand the Jews pressed for larger and larger quotas 
for immigration into the ^national home’; and when the Jewish 
persecutions and pogroms began in Nazi Germany round about 
1984-35, Palestine seemed a safe refuge where a Jew could be 
master of his own destiny. In 1931 4,000 Jews settled in Palestine; 
in 1934 the figure was 38,000. To the Palestinian Arabs this looked 
very ominous; the new arrivals, backed by international capital, 
were buying up derelict land from impoverished and inefficient 
Arabs and turning it into prosperous enterprises; they were build¬ 
ing new towns (Tel Aviv), establishing industries and steadily 
increasing their influence all over Palestine. 

The economic benefits of tliis peaceful invasion, benefits shared 
by Arabs and Jews, were remarkable. Palestine was one of the very 

* The British Government had taken a stake in the Anglo-Peralan Oil 
Company before 1914 in order to ensure supplies of fuel for the Navy as it 
changed from coni to oil. 
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few countries which suffered little from the Great Slump. But man 
does not live by bread alone, and the Arabs were afraid of the 
future. The British Government—accused of partiality by both 
Jew and Arab—laboured earnestly to make the mandate work, and 
create self-governing institutions in which Jew and Arab could co¬ 
operate. It was a seemingly hopeless task. 

Particularly violent communal troubles took place in 1929. In 
1936 the Arabs declared a general strike which turned into a 
rebellion. The Arabs demanded a cessation of all Jewish immigra¬ 
tion and the creation of an Arab national state; many Jews were 
murdered. When order was restored a commission under Lord Peel 
reported that Jewish and Arab ideals were irreconcilable, and that 
Palestine should be partitioned. The Arabs refused this solution; 
the Jews accepted it reluctantly. The whole scheme was being 
examined when the mighty explosion of World War II puslicd the 
Palestine problem temporarily out of sight. 

II 

In 1920 Iraq (the valley of the Tigris and Euphrates) was 
allocated as a mandate to Britain. The Iraqis, who in common with 
other Arab communities had supposed that their emancipation 
from Turkey would mean national independence, promptly re¬ 
volted when they found that in fact, if not in name, they had 
joined the British Empire whose London government had a great 
interest in oilfields in the Middle East. The British suppressed the 
revolt with some difficulty, then soothed Arab feelings by giving 
the throne to the Emir Feisal as a consolation prize to make up for 
their failure to support him against the French in his attempt to 
organize an Arab empire from Damascus in Syria. During the next 
fifteen years Iraq moved into a position of being an indeiiendcnt 
state in close alliance with Britain, and this was the situation when 
World War II broke out. 

A third British mandate was for Jordan, the rulership of 
which was entrusted to Abdullah, another son of the old Sherif of 
Mecca, who by this time had been flung out of his domain by King 
Ibn Saud. We can leave this barren land to itself away to the east 
as we travel across the Negev Desert (later to become the hope of 
Israel), cross the Suez Canal and enter Egypt. 


K 
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The modern story of Anglo-Egyptian relations begins with the 
bombardment of Alexandria in 1882 by the British Fleet in order 
to point out to the corrupt rulers of Egypt that the foreign bond¬ 
holders wanted their money and that the considerable French and 
British communities in Cairo and Alexandria must be allowed to 
live in peace and security. The bombardment was followed by the 
resignation of veteran John Bright from the second Gladstone 
Ministry.^ 

A report made by a banker (Mr. Cave) sent out to Egypt by the 
British Government in 1875 said that the country suffered from 
‘the ignorance, dishonesty, waste and extravagance of the East... 
and the vast expense caused by hasty and inconsiderate endeavours 
to adopt the civilisation of the West*. 

If this ‘adoption’ was to be counted as an error by the Egyptians 
it must be said that it was a mistake in which they had been mightily 
encouraged by the money-lenders in Paris and London. But the 
truth is, that all over the world during the nineteenth century the 
men of Western civilisation were at one and the same time im¬ 
posing their civilisation on Asians and Africans and then doing their 
best to suppress or delay those results of the imposition (such as 
nationalist movements) which were embarrassing to the Westerners. 

Mr. Gladstone’s Liberal Government asserted—and meant it— 
that British intervention in Egypt was of a temporary character; 
but in fact the provisional became the permanent, and when war 
broke out in 1914 the British Government declared that, as nomin¬ 
ally a part of the Turkish Empire, Egypt would assume the status 
of a British protectorate. 

Plus fa chatige, plus e'est la mitne cAose’, for this was the situa¬ 
tion in which the Egyptians had been for many years during which 
a series of very able ‘advisers’, of whom Lord Cromer was the most 
famous, did a great deal of good to Egypt from the administrative 
economic point of view. 

Politically, the British had been less successful. 

The British position was expressed in a note in 1884 by Lord 
Granville to Lord Cromer, then Sir Evelyn Baring, the British 
diplomatic agent in Cau^. ‘It should be made clear to the Egyptian 
Ministers ... that the responsibility which for the time being rests 

* Sec also p. 270. 
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on England obliges H.M. Government to insist on the adoption of 
the policy which they recommend; and tliat it will be necessary 
that those Ministers and Governors who do not follow this course 
should cease to hold their offices.’ This extreme view’ w’as at a later 
date modified as follows: ‘Our task is not to rule the Egyptians, but, 
as far as possible, to teach the Egyptians to rule themselves.’ But 
when, in 1908, nationalist leaders in Egypt demanded a parliament 
and home rule (demands stimulated by a successful revolt in 
Turkey in favour of constitutional rule), the British said that 
such ideas were ‘wild and foolish’. The British authorities—quite 
apart from Britain’s strategic interest in the Canal—attached 
most importance to Egypt’s economic problems; they were 
formidable. 

These problems were due, on the one hand, to the existence of a 
miserably poor, diseased and rapidly breeding peasantry, dependent 
for its existence upon the products of a narrow Nile Valley, and, on 
the other, to the burden of a small corrupt class of wealthy land¬ 
owners and Pashas, with the Khedive at the top. 

When at the end of World War I the theme of ‘self-determination 
of peoples’ suddenly became a w'orld-wide slogan, ceaselessly 
repeated and extolled by President Wilson, the Egyptians picked 
up the idea and a rising took place against the British occupation. 
It was precipitated by the deportation of Zaghul Pasha and other 
leaders of the Wafd nationalist movement. In the words of a 
contemporary observer: ‘It required the employment of con¬ 
siderable force and stern measures of suppression to restore order 
. . . that the fellaheen, a pacific peasantry which had derived the 
greatest benefits from the British occupation, should have been so 
readily led by agitation to commit acts of savage violence oc¬ 
casioned some surprise.’ 

These words, reflecting the point of view of a conscientious 
administration, epitomise an attitude of mii»d deeply rooted 
amongst bearers of the white man’s burden, despite endless painful 
experiences proving conclusively that Asians, Arabs, Cypriots and 
Africans, etc., are as capable as Europeans of wishing to go to the 
Devil—if necessary—under their ow’ii steam rather than enjoy 
‘great benefits’ under an alien rule. 

In 1900 Lord Cromer received an anonymous letter from an 
Egyptian. It was written at the time when false reports were 
current in Egypt that the British Government was taking action 
hostile to the cause of pan-Islam. We quote some passages from it 
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because it illustrates how material benefits are forgotten when 
ideology becomes the master of men’s minds. 

What this Egyptian wrote in 1906 would serve as a text for any 
nationalist today and might indeed be a text for Nasser, for the 
leader of the F.L.N. or an African leader. 

The Egyptian wrote: 

‘He must be blind who sees not what the English have wrought 
in Egypt; the gates of justice stand open to the poor; the streams 
flow through the land and are not stopped by order of the strong; 
the poor man is lifted up and the rich man is pulled down; the hand 
of the oppressor and the briber is struck when outstretched to do 
evil. Our eyes see these things and we know from whom they 
come. . . . But,’ continues the writer, ‘if the call to protect Islam 
comes, every Moslem must leap up.’ Then he concludes: ‘You will 
say, “The Egyptian is more ungrateful than a dog which remem¬ 
bers not the hand that fed him. He is foolish as the madman who 
pulls down the roof tree of his house.’’ It may be so to worldly eyes, 
but in time of danger to Islam the Moslem turns away from the 
things of this world and thirsts only for the service of his Faith, 
even though he looks in the face of death.’ 

Substitute ‘self-determination’ or ‘nationalism’ for Islam and 
tliis is an excellent description of the basic problem of colonialism. 

In 1922 the British conceded independence to Egypt subject to 
four reservations: 

(а) Security of British communications through Eg>'pt. 

(б) Responsibility for Egypt’s defence. 

(c) Protection of foreign interests and minorities. 

(rf) The Sudan.^ 

The nationalists refused these terms. For many years the Anglo- 
Egyptian disputation continued, with the Egyptian nationalists 
demanding independence and the British holding out for certain 
essential reservations. 

In 1936 the Egyptians got most of what they wanted in a treaty 
which ended the occupation, acknowledged Egyptian independence 
and created a defensive alliance between the tw'o countries. British 
troops were to be stationed in the Canal Zone until Egypt was in a 

^ Conquered in 1808 by nn'Anglo-Egj'ptian force 18 years after tlie murder of 
General Gordon at Khartoum and thenceforward administered theoretically 
by Egypt and Britain—practically by Britain. 
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position to defend the waterway. The person chiefly responsible for 
this sudden relaxation of tension between London and Cairo was 
Mussolini, whose conquest of Abyssinia and the stationing of a 
large army in Libya on the western frontier of Egypt caused both 
British and Egyptians to apprehend his imperial ambitions. Were 
Cairo and the Nile Valley next on the list for addition to the papier- 
mfl,ch6 Roman Empire of the twentieth century? This idea seemed 
likely to be in Mussolini’s mind and a common fear brought the 
British and Egyptians together. 
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Evil Omens 


Chapter 12 mentioned the headlines of four phenomena which, 
after the world economic crisis, indicated a general deterioration in 
the international situation. 

These four episodes consisted of three aggressions and the failure 
to make any progress with disarmament. 

Year after year the Assembly of the League of Nations heard 
reports from the preparatory commission which struggled to 
produce a draft convention enabling the Council of the League to 
summon a general conference for ‘the Reduction and Limitation of 
Armaments’. At last, after tedious wrangles, in which Anglo- 
American disagreements, Russian mischief-making, Germany’s 
demand for action since—she claimed with partial truth—she was 
now a disarmed nation in a world full of armed camps, Italian 
and Japanese hypocrisy, were all prominent featixres, it was 
decided that the World Disarmament Conference would meet in 
1982. 

Before this date was reached there were several disturbing de¬ 
velopments. First, the Japanese resumed their expansionist policy 
in Asia at the expense of China; a policy w'hich had been temporarily 
checked by the 1922 Washington Conference. Secondly, the Ger¬ 
mans, with an ingenuity typical of their race, startled the world by 
producing a pocket battleship of 10,000 tons carrying 11-inch guns. 
This craft—which was within the tonnage limits of the Treaty of 
Versailles—was made possible by the then novel and supposedly 
impossible feat of substituting electric >velding for rivets. Some 
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British naval experts were imprudent enough to go on rccortl as 
saying the whole thing was a fairy-story. 

* * * 

On February 2nd, 1932, it was a brave show to sec the delegates 
from some sLxty nations sitting—in a specially constructed hall—in 
order to disarm. There were the Japanese, extremely courteous, 
smiling and correct. Yet at that moment Japanese planes and 
armies were inflicting destruction on the territories of the Chinese 
delegates. 

By the end of 1034 the Conference had failed. The Jaj )ancsc and 
the Germans (who were rapidly becoming Hitlcrised) had walked 
out of the League (in the case of Japan) and of the Conference (in 
the case of Germany). No one was willing to disarm until adecpiatc 
collective security arrangements existed, and this could not be 
achieved in an armed world—or so it was believed. 

The French, who were becoming thoroughly alarmed by the 
rise of Hitler, were strong for far-rcaching measures of security, 
including an international force for use against an aggressor. 
How to define ‘an aggressor’ baffled the delegates. Ludicrous 
attempts were made to divide weapons into offensive and defen¬ 
sive types. Tanks were proved to be defensive even though the 
Irench called them chars d'assaut. The British proved, at any 
rate to their own satisfaction, that battleships were defensive. The 
Germans explained that the purpose of their newly raised ‘storm 
troops’ was ‘Defence Sport’. 

There are two schools of thought about disarmament. One is that 
armaments are not a cause but arc the clfects of political ami 
economic tensions; remove these and armaments will wither away, 
c.g. the Canadian-American border. 

The other school argues that the visible existence of armaments 
produces apprehension and tension and if armaments can be re¬ 
duced much money will be saved and tension reduced. Experience 
during the first half of this century is no guide to which view is 
correct, since neither armaments nor international tension have 
been reduced. 

There is one further and forgotten point to be made about the 
great failure to disarm which led to a sharp increase of armaments 
in every direction, and this is that when the Conference assembled 
there was a remarkable outburst of public support for its purpose 
in France, Great Britain and the U.S.A.; support expressed in mass 
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meetings and petitions signed by millions. Perhaps in 1932 the 
common man who remembered the Somme, Verdun and the 
slaughter of World War I, men who still took their hats off as they 
passed the Cenotaph in Whitehall, still had hope that their sacri¬ 
fices and those of their brethren had not been in vain. We need that 
hope more than ever in the nuclear age of today. 

II 

When in 1931 the Japanese resumed their policy of expansion on 
the mainland, they continued the tactics they had adopted sixteen 
years earlier of grabbing more than they intended to retain and 
then graciously returning the surplus as a sign of their generosity 
and forbearance. 

For example, the Japanese first seized the Manchurian provinces 
north of the Great Wall and turned them into a puppet state which 
they named Manchukuo. At the same time they landed troops at 
Shanghai, and then, after meeting considerable resistance, they 
magnanimously withdrew from the city. But not from Manchukuo! 

The Chinese appealed for help to the Council of the League. On 
this occasion the Americans—though not members of the League— 
indicated tliat their support could be counted upon. The Council 
decided to gain time by sending an international commission (under 
Lord Lytton) to Manchuria to report. It did so in October 1932, 
and its findings were adverse to Japan. Nev’ertheless, an attempt 
was made to conciliate the Japanese through a compromise pro¬ 
posal recognising Japan’s ‘special interests’ in Manchuria. 

The Japanese rejected the report and their delegate at the 
League compared his coimtry to ‘Jesus crucified’. Japan, he said, 
had a heart ‘adamant before threats . . , but soft before acts of 
kindness, appreciation and sympathy’. 

A few months later Japan refused to accept the recommen¬ 
dation of the League and gave notice that she would withdraw 
from that organisation. Shortly afterwards the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment issued a statement, too lengthy to reproduce here, which 
was in effect a warning to the rest of the world to keep out of 
the Far East in general and Cliina in particular, as Japan had a 
unique mission to perform in preserving peace in East Asia. 

It was obvious that the militarists in Japan had overborne the 
civilians and were developing a long-term plan at the end of which 
China would be wholly under Japanese control. 
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But what was sinister about the episode was the sequence of 
events. For the first time one of the Great Powers had been 
arraigned for an act of aggression before the bar of world public 
opinion as represented at Geneva; then, after many delays and 
attempts to evade the issue, the League had pronounced judgment; 
but the criminal had defied the court and got ofT scot free. Why was 
no attempt made to impose economic sanctions on Japan, since it 
was held by many that if the League Council had been brave 
enough to do this, Japan, who at that time was in a weak economic 
condition, would have accepted the Lytton Report? Had this 
happened, and had the League in this first great test case succeeded 
in asserting its authority, the course of subsequent international 
history might have taken more agreeable directions. 

Why did the League fail? The answer is plain: it failed to fulfil 
the high hopes which many placed upon it in 1920 because it w'as 
based on assumptions which turned out to be unrealistic. People 
spoke and wrote about, praised or blamed ‘The League’, as if it 
were a supranational body with power to enforce its will. 

True, it achieved a number of minor successes by providing 
machinery for the peaceful settlement of small disputes, now long- 
forgotten, such as a Grcck-Bulgarian dispute in 1925; true, its 
technical sections (International Labour Office, Health Orgatusa- 
tion. International Court of Justice, etc.) did useful work; true, it 
provided statesmen with a yearly rendezvous for discussion and 
contacts and it brought into being a devoted staff of international 
civil servants. These achievements were useful and valuable indica¬ 
tions of what could be done by using the League, but they suc¬ 
ceeded precisely because they were in the second or third categories 
of importance compared with the great issues which bedevilled 
international society. 

To blame the League for its failure in the big problems was as if 
a man blamed his mirror for his dirty face. The League could be no 
better nor worse than its principal members intended and allowed 
it to be. A nation, it is said, gets the government it deserves; the 
nations from 1920 to 1939 got the League they deserved, and 
perhaps a slightly better one than their policies deserved. 

Before we leave the subject of Sino-Japanese relations it must be 
recorded that in 1987 the Japanese resumed their attempt to 
swallow China, through what was in effect a large-scale ‘un¬ 
declared war’ in which the invaders were resisted both by the 
nationalist government of China and the Chinese Communist 
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forces, who were at the same time in conflict with the nationalists 
led by Chiang Kai-shek. We shall leave it at that, since this 
fourth^ Japanese assault on China became part of the turmoil of 
World War U. 


Ill 

In our survey of the four typical ‘evil omens* which appeared 
either at about the same time or soon after the world slump we 
have considered the failure of the World Disarmament Con¬ 
ference and the resurgence of Japanese imperial policies in the Far 
East, an event whose immediate consequence was the clear proof it 
afforded that the League of Nations could be successfully defied by 
one of its most important members. Two more ‘evil omens* will now 
be described. They each arose in Europe; they were each concerned 
with the rise of a dictator, one in Italy, the other in Germany— 
Mussolini and Hitler. 

First, the lesser of these men: the Italian Fascist Benito Musso¬ 
lini, ultimately to die a violent death on the outskirts of l^lilan. 
Although it would be an over-simplification to ascribe the out¬ 
break of Italian Fascist international aggression to the Japanese 
defiance of the League, that example of successful brigandry was 
certainly noted in Rome. 

The story of the coming to power of Mussolini has been told 
(Chapter 9). Having consolidated his position, he began the process 
of attempting to turn his sophisticated and civilised fellow- 
countrymen into a warrior nation. Up to about 1988 Italian policy 
had on the whole been one of support of the League and of being *a 
good European’, but by 1934 Mussolini was saying: ‘I absolutely 
disbelieve in perpetual peace. It is detrimental and negative to the 
fundamental virtues of man . . and a month later: ‘We are be¬ 
coming and shall become so increasingly—because this is our 
desire—a military nation. A militaristic nation, I will add, since I 
am not afraid of words. . . 

A month later, by the law of September 1984, all Italians from 
the age of eight (!) became soldiers and ‘any separation between 
military and civil life’, wrote the Corriera della Serra, ‘is now 
abolished’. 

The ‘greatness’ of Italy was something which must now be 

* The first in 1807 left Japan in possession of Formosa. 

1015 The twenty-one demands. 

1081 Manchukuo episode. 

1088 General invasion. 
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achieved.! Before, during, and especially after World War I. Italy 
had been treated as a second-class power. All that, said Mussolini, 
would now change and Italians w’crc assured that they were the 
natural descendants of the Romans anti heirs to the glorv of an 
empire which had extended from the Highlands of Scotland to the 
deserts of the Middle East. But they ‘must live dangerously’. 
Duce! Duce!’ roared the crowds as the leader and the black- 
shirted members of the Fascist Party played on the emotions of 
the people. The visible evidence that the glories of the Roman 
Empire were being conjured up from tlie mists of history was 
provided by grandiose public works ami mural maps in Rome. 

North Africa was the land of Italian destiny overseas, and to 
be fair to the Fascists two things must be said. First, the terrible 
and grinding poverty (especially in the south) of the ever rapidly 
increasing population (birth control being more than non-U in 
this predominantly Roman Catholic nation) had for decades been 
alleviated to some extent by large-scale emigration to the lhS..\.. 
This helped the permanent unemployment problem, and was also 
a source of wealth due to remittances back to the old folks at home 
from Italians who had made good in the U.S.A, 

In 1021 the Americans came to the conclusion that immigration 
should be controlled. The Anglo-Saxon minority who were in fact 
the bottle containing the multi-racial cocktail known as ‘the 
American people’ found out during the controversies wliich took 
place between 1914 and 1917 about America’s attitude towards 


World War I that powerful Slav, Italian ami German groups 
existed in the States. In order to prevent a furtlier inllux, especially 
of Southern Europeans (Italians, Greeks, etc.) quotas were 
established on a nationality basis. The clfeet of this was shown by 
the fact that, whereas iti 1914, 288,152 Italians became Americans, 
the quota announced for Italy for the year 1924 was 8,845. 

This discrimination which appeared to class the Italians almost 

With the Asiatics (who were virtually excluded altogether) was 

much resented in Rome both for psychological and economic 
reasons. 


lo control immigration is indubitably a national sovereign right 
(cf. the agitation in Britain in 1958-59 to control West Indian 
immigration), but the international consequences of this American 
action showed tliat nations, like men, arc in truth one of another. 
The second argument on the Fascist side which hiul substanc-e 
* Cf. rresident tie Gaulle and the greatness of France in liaso. 
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was their claim that the colonisation they had undertaken in Tripo- 
litania and Cyrenaica^ in North Africa had been surprisingly suc¬ 
cessful and showed that, given capital and the industry of the 
Italian peasant, these bleak lands might be restored to the pros¬ 
perous state they had once enjoyed as the granary of Imperial 
Rome. 


rv 

In December 1984 Mussolini cooked up a frontier dispute 
between Abyssinia and the adjacent Italian colonies. The Abyssin- 
ians, whose emperor, Haile Selassie, realised very well that the 
Italians were preparing a war to conquer his country, appealed to 
the League Council. Abyssinia, which, with the exception of Liberia, 
was then the only independent non-white state in Africa, was a 
backward society organised on a feudal basis. The emperor, an 
enlightened and Western-educated ruler, was endeavouring to 
modernise his country, abolish slavery and inter-tribal raids and 
establish a central government at the capital, Addis Abbaba. 

On September 11th, 1935, Sir Samuel Hoare, the British Foreign 
Secretary, made a speech to the League Assembly which caused a 
great stir round the world. He sent out a trumpet-call for action 
against aggression. He made it clear that the lesson of the Japanese 
defiance of the League had been learned. ‘Britain,’ said Sir Samuel, 
to the representatives of the nations, ‘intends to take the lead in 
“steady and collective resistance to all acts of unprovoked ag¬ 
gression”.’ 

A somewhat similar warning was to be delivered by Britain to 
Hitler a few days before he invaded Poland almost exactly five 
years later. There was an important difference between the two 
occasions. In 1984 there was no question that in the last resort 
Great Britain could bring down Mussolini and his plans in ruins. 
But in 1939 it was not at all clear to most people how Britain could 
implement her promise to support Poland. 

The Abyssinian crisis came to a head when, on October 2nd, the 
emperor announced that Italian troops were crossing his frontier, 
and the League faced a report, endorsed by fifty out of fifty-four 
states, that Italy had resorted to war in disregard of the terras of 
the League Covenant. 

This was it! This was the supreme test of collective security. 
Tlie League members rose tluee-quarters of the way to the occasion 
* Token from the Turks immediately before ^Vorld War I. 
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and decided to impose economic sanctions against Italy. These 
measures consisted of an embargo on the supply of arms to Italy 
but not to Abyssinia; an embargo on imports from Italy and an 
embargo on exports to Italy of essential raw materials, with one 
vital exception— oil. 

On the day when sanctions began, Mussolini ordered that the 
date (November 18th, 1935) should be inscribed on every public 
building in Italy with the comment; ‘A day of ignominy and 
iniquity in the history of the world.’ 

It would have been a more appropriate inscription on tlic build¬ 
ings of the Western nations under the dateline July 1936, when the 
League formally lifted sanctions. 

Mussolini had accumulated considerable stocks of raw materials, 
but oil was his strategic Achilles heel. Although only 10 per cent 
of his oil came from the U.S.A. (not a member of the League), if the 
remaining 90 per cent from League members was cut olT Mussolini 
would then be absolutely dependent upon tlie U.S..\. But the 
League members hesitated to cut off his oil and drive him to 
desperate measures. As the dispute whether or not to add oil to tlic 
list of forbidden goods raged amongst the sanctionist powers, the 
Italian dictator announced that any such action would be regarded 
as an ‘unfriendly act’; in other words, it would be war. 

Was he bluffing? Probably not, because his whole regime w’as at 
stake. And what were the prospects of the war? 

It was later revealed that the British defences in the Mediter¬ 
ranean were in a poor way, and that Malta might have fallen to a 
determined Italian assault,^ but these would only liavc been 
temporary setbacks, and without oil and with a motorised army be¬ 
yond the wrong end (from his point of view) of the Suez Canal, Mus¬ 
solini would have been doomed. But with oil and with the League 
Powers afraid to risk war, the Italian campaign against the weakly 
armed Abyssinians was an easy exercise in conquest marked by the 
use of mustard gas from planes against these helpless people who did 
not possess one aircraft. 

It has been said that the Americans were willing to join in the 
sanctions so far as oil was concerned (their government had already 
said publicly that it would regard with disijleasurc, as being 
against the spirit of their neutrality law, any marked increase of 

, * WU8 rumoured that tlie only anti-uircruft gun uvuiluble for Muita was in 
c Imperial War Museum ut the Crystal Palocel The author heard this from 
high authority. 
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exports of oil, coffee, trucks, stock, etc., to Italy), but were so 
shocked by the Hoare>Laval agreement that they decided not to 
join up with the action of the League of Nations. This curious 
agreement created a great sensation. 

The French had been very reluctant to impose sanctions;^ they 
were already alarmed by the German revival and did not wish to 
antagonise Mussolini. The British Foreign Secretary (Sir Samuel 
Hoare) and M. Laval of France devised a Peace Plan in December 
1985 whereby, in return for a cessation of hostilities, Italy was to 
receive a slice of Abyssinia plus a measure of economic control of a 
large area of Haile Selassie’s dominion. The proposed deal was 
regarded by its authors as a realistic attempt to stop the war, but it 
produced a contemptuous rejection by Mussolini and an indignant 
protest from the emperor;in addition, thenewsproducedanoutburst 
of furious rage from all parties and classes of the British people. 

The author can recollect no previous or subsequent outburst of 
comparable violence of unanimous public opinion on a political 
issue. The British electorate, who are normally only allowed, or at 
any rate accustomed, to wear their crowns as the ‘sovereign 
people’ on General Election day, seized their cro^vns from the 
storehouse in which they are kept by the British political parties 
and, sticking them perhaps a bit skew-whiff on their heads, roared 
for the blood of the luckless Foreign Secretary. 

To say that the people regarded the Hoare-Laval proposals as 
‘not cricket’ is an understatement; it was sneak bowling, no-balling, 
bodyline bowling and throwing, all combined in one dirty attack 
on the Abyssinian emperor. The Baldwin Government trembled in 
its shoes and threw Sir Samuel to the wolves. In tears he spoke to 
Parliament: 

‘Separated as I was (in Paris) from Lady Maude and the bag¬ 
gage . . .’ became a classic prelude to a confession. 

Sir Samuel (who was later to render great service to his coimtry 
as Ambassador in Madrid during World War II) resigned and was 
succeeded by Mr. Anthony Eden, who was to resign three years 
later in protest against the policy of appeasement of the dictators 
and to resign a second time when his Suez adventure ended in 
disaster in 1950. 

* For example, the French refused to give an undertaking that if oil sanctions 
were applied and Italy attacked League members, tlie British Fleet could use 
French ports. \Vl»en the British C.-in-C. Mediterranean wished to visit Toulon 
to discuss possible joint action, he was told he must not come in uniform. (Told 
to the author by the C.-in-C.) 
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Meanwhile Mussolini completed his aggression, a deed in wliicli 
he was assisted by the alarm and commotion caused by Hitler’s 
sudden reoccupation of the Rhineland. This was aggression much 
nearer home than the far-away mountains of feudal Abyssinia and 
caused the Italian brigandry to take second place in the news. 

However, the conscience of the West was deeply and uncom¬ 
fortably stirred when in April 1936 the emperor, when ‘all was lost 
save honour’, made the following appeal: 

‘I must still hold on until my tardy allies appear, and if they 
never come, then I say, prophetically and without bitterness, the 
West will perish.’ 

Noble words, uncomfortable words, which have echoed down the 
corridors of time and became linked up in the hearts of some with 
what they heard as they listened helplessly at their wireless sets in 
Britain to the last despairing appeal from the leaders of the 
Hungarian revolt for help against the Russian intervention in 1056. 

A week later the emperor was a fugitive. As he made his way to 
an exile in Britain from which he was to return to Abyssinia in 
triumph some ten years later, he appeared at Geneva, like a 
spectre from the Abyssinian grave. None could deny his right to 
address the Assembly, and in an uneasy silence its members heard 
the small but dignified African pronounce the truth: 

‘It is a question,’ he said, ‘of collective security; of the very 
existence of the League; of the value of promises made to small 
states that their integrity and independence shall be respected and 
assured ... in a word, it is international morality that is at stake. 

. . . God and history will remember your judgment.’ 

Wc shall not presume to judge what God thought, but history 
has had good reason to remember what happened, for it seems 
undeniable that here had been a great opportunity to assert the 
rule of law and sanctity and validity of the League Covenant in 
international affairs. In the case of Japan, for the first time an 
attempt had been made by the world tribunal to force a Great 
Power to obey its decisions and it had failed. It could be argued 
that it would have needed a tremendous effort to bring Japan to 
heel in 1081, but no such excuse could be made in the Abyssinian 
affair where the aggressor was wide open to counter-attack by the 
forces of law and order. 

The world in 1980 was back to 1914 and naked power politics. 
Ethiopia (Abyssinia) was formally annexed to the Italian Empire, 
and in July 19.30 the I^cague olfieially abolished sanctions. ‘Today,’ 
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boasted Mussolini as the League cremated its soul» ‘a white flag has 
been hoisted in the ranks of world sanctionism.* 

By degrees the Italian conquest of Abyssinia was recognised by 
the nations, and it was on May 10th, 1936, that the author heard 
the British Foreign Secretary (Lord Halifax) explaining at the 
League why Great Britain now felt it was right, or at any rate 
expedient, to recognise the King of Italy as Emperor of Ethiopia. 
It was hard to convince two world-famous French journalists that, 
according to a reliable witness. Lord Halifax (a statesman re¬ 
nowned for his piety and high principles, who had been able to 
commune on level terms with the saintly side of Mr. Gandhi) spent 
a considerable time in meditation and prayer at a nearby church 
before he came down to the Council Chamber at Geneva to explain 
British policy. 

‘God,’ Haile Selassie had said, ‘will remember’, and Lord Halifax 
may also have remembered those words. 

In 1936 the author was in Rome whilst Hitler was making a state 
visit to Italy, and went to have a talk with Alfieri, Minister for 
Propaganda. The Fascist, when discussing the Abyssinian episode 
said: ‘The British lion opened its mouth and roared, but we could 
see its teeth were false.’ This was a good crack, and the only 
counter-stroke possible was to point out that the Suez Canal was 
still the only means of access from Rome to the new empire; and 
Britain was in the Canal Zone. The Italian Minister for Propaganda 
then said: ‘Why do you think Adolf Hitler is here?’ The reply given 
was: ‘I don’t know, but may I remind you that the Teutons have 
been coming to Rome since a.d. 450 and never gone away empty- 
handed?’ 

We were alone. The Minister said: ‘I’ve had the same thought. 

It has been mentioned that at the height of the Abyssinian crisis 
Hitler suddenly reoccupied the demilitarised zone (see p. 168) of 
the Rhineland, an event which produced the comic-tragic spectacle 
of Italy being simultaneously in the dock at the League over 
Abyssinia and on the judgment seat in connection with Hitler’s 
aggression. 

r This brings us to the fourth example we have chosen to illustrate 
the deterioration in the world situation which more or less coincided 
with, or closely followed, the world slump. 

The example now to be examined will be eternally associated 
with the name of Hitler. 
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Der Fuehrer 


Of Adolf Hitler, some time an Austrian house-painter and 
corporal in the German Army (World War I), it can be said that 
during his relatively brief eareer he was responsible in his own 
person for more harm to humanity than it had ever before sulTcrcd 
from one man. He was uniquely monstrous because he was so 
peculiarly indispensable both as the creator and the operator of 
Nazism and all it has meant to mankind. 

He first appears in history as the leader of a small and inefTcctive 
rising in 1923 at Munich against the established government. He 
was imprisoned and during his captivity wrote a book called Mcin 
Kampf, which became the Bible of the Nazi movement. In the 
book, a strange mixture of shrewd observation about the power of 
propaganda, diatribes against the Jews and Communists and 
praise for the Nordic races. Hitler set forth the programme for that 
revival of Germany w’hich he felt it was his destiny to lead. To the 
few people who read this book when it first appeared the whole 
business must have seemed fantasy, but the day was to come when 
it became clear that Hitler not only meant what he sai<l but was 
able to go a very long way towards translating words into deeds. 

It is fascinating speculation to try to assess the extent to which 
the rise of Hitlerism in Germany was due, on the one haiid, to 
wnditions over w'hicli Hitler had no control, and, on the other, 
what the movement owed to the evil genius and extraordinary 
rubble*rousing power of its leader. 

It is easy and comfortable to assert that the (Jerman nation is 
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shcep'Uke, craves for firm leadership, etc. etc., and that Hitlerism 
is a natural product of German racial characteristics, in so far as it 


is possible to personify and classify nations on racial grounds, which. 


in the opinion of the author, is not as far as it is usually convenient 


to suppose. 

There is probably something in this over-simple explanation, but 
it is too simple to be a satisfactory or complete answer, and in any 
case it would presuppose that ‘the German* (whatever that phrase 
may mean) is a different kind of human being from the rest of us. 

Indeed, to assert that ‘Germans* are racially peculiar is to agree 
with one of Hitler*s grossest delusions to which no anthropologist 
would give a moment’s support. Hitler used to talk a lot about 
‘blood’, German blood and Nordic blood, all of which was complete 


nonsense from the scientific point of view. 

Some of the principal features of the background against which 
Hitler rose to power were as follows: 


I. Germany in its modern form was a young nation which had 
been created by the more or less forcible persuasion of one 
of the German states, c.g. Prussia, a tough and military- 
minded state. ^ 

II. The German nation arrived on the scene of world affairs 
late in the day, at a time in the middle of the nineteenth 
century when power politics governed international rela¬ 
tions inside Western civilisations even more than they do 
today. 

III. The attempt to win a place in the sun by war having failed; 
in 1919 the Germans were forced to sign a severe peace. 
They particularly resented being obliged to declare that 
they were wholly responsible for the war. This was not far 
wrong if the event was considered in short-term perspec¬ 
tive; but there was something to be said for the view that 
with the decline of Great Britain’s power as the dynamo in 
world affairs, the international circuit was inherently un¬ 
stable and that the r61e played by Germany was that of 
being the part of the insulating material which broke down, 
and produced the spark. Serbia, Austria-Hungary and 
Russia all had degrees of responsibility for the catastrophe. 
The only valid criticism of the British is that they were too 
inactive in the crisis of 1914. 

1 Ilcfcrcnccs: Frederick the Great (1712-86) and Bismarck (1815-98). 
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IV. Ten years after the Treaty of Versailles the victors had not 
disarmed, and although many modifications had been made 
in the Reparations question the Germans felt that they were 
still being unjustly treated. Their case in the second com¬ 
plaint is not valid; their economic difficulties were part of 
the world slump. 

V. Modern parliamentary democracy in Germany after 1919 
suffered from the disadvantage that it had come about in 
Republican form as a result of military defeat. It had never 
been very firmly established in Germany because it had 
never had time to become deeply rooted in the conscious¬ 
ness of the German nation. But to suppose that the idea of 
democratic government is alien to Germans is a fallacy. For 
these reasons, amongst others, the German nation in the 
early 1930s was suffering from a sense of frustration, for some 
of which there was excuse. On the other hand, the French, 
who had hoped that the clauses of the Treaty of Versailles 
would once and for all so shackle the Teutonic monster that 
he could never again come across the Rhine, felt that little 
by little the Treaty restrictions had been whittled away. 
A realistic Briton—a Mr. Churchill, for example—whose 
rather simple idea of war is that one gives the enemy a 
good clout on the jaw which teaches him a salutary lesson, 
after which a time comes wlien one helps him to his feet, 
shakes hands and forgets the past—a realistic and therefore 
typical Briton in the early 1980s, was disposed to say that 
the Germans must not be impatient; they had not done 
badly since 1919 and would do better in the future. 

Tliis had been the declared policy of ‘fulfilmei»t of the 
Treaties’ of the German Chancellor Stresemann, and later 
continued by Dr. Briining. Then the economic crisis struck 
the Fatherland. The Germans could obtain no economic 
help from France (the only power capable of producing the 
credits) except on political terms related to re-emphasising 
the Versailles Diktat. In this atmosphere of frustration and 
widespread unemployment, the Nazis (National Socialist 
Party), led by Hitler, began to become significant. Lute in 
1981, Dr. Briining, with 25 per cent of Germany’s nor¬ 
mally employed population out of work, issued his fourth 
set of emergency decrees in order to save the economy. 

VI. They were most drastic and he admitted that: ‘they cut 
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deep into established notions of legal right and sanctity*. 
Dr. Bruning warned the Western Powers that if they 
feared the consequences of a Nazi success in Germany they 
must give help: ‘necessary from the standpoint of humanity’. 
The Bruning government became most unpopular and in 
May 1932 the agfed President, Field-Marshal von Hinden- 
burg, refused to sign further drastic decrees which reduced 
unemployment benefit and increased taxation. 

Dr. Bruning and his Cabinet (the starvation cabinet) resigned. 
‘Das System*, as its opponents called the Republican Government, 
was visibly and swiftly sinking into chaos. The rapidly increasing 
thousands of helpless and hopeless unemployed were flowing into 
the ranks of various unofficial and semi-military organisations such 
as the S.A. (storm troops) and others, some of a left-wing character, 
whose origins went back to the revolutionary outbreaks after the 
armistice in 1918. 

In April 1932 the government failed in its attempts to dissolve the 
Nazi storm troops. When Hitler read the decree he observed: ‘To 
this last desperate effort of the System there will not be a parade but 
a kick!’ 

Bruning was succeeded by Von Papen, who tried unsuccessfully 
to do a deal with the Nazis. Elections were held in November and 
the results showed a slight decrease in the Nazi vote, which fell 
from 13J million (in July 1932) to llj million (November 1932). 
There was an increase from 5 J million to 6 million in the Communist 
vote. Von Papen resigned and General Schleicher tried to control 
the situation by accepting the office of Chancellor. He also failed 
to ride the storm, whereupon large landowners and industrialists 
persuaded old President Hindenburg to send for Hitler—‘the one 
man who is able to save the Fatherland’. 

In this period of confusion Communist as well as Nazi semi¬ 
military organisations were operating terrorism and fomenting 
iiulustrial and social strife. In these circumstances men of property 
thought that it would be a good idea to finance and support Hitler, 
much as the industrialists in Italy had backed Mussolini and the 
Fascists in their early days. The German ‘top people*, like their 
Italian predecessors in the business of financing dictatorships of the 
riglit for fear of Socialism and Communism, were to find that, once 
in power, the dictator would both bite and shackle the hands that 
had fed him. 
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Hitler became Chancellor on January 30th, 1933. Shortly after¬ 
wards the Reichstag buildings were burnt down, supposedly by the 
Communists, but most people believed by the Nazis.^ This event 
provided the pretext for emergency decrees which suspended all 
the articles of the constitution relating to liberty of the person, 
freedom of speech, press and assembly, etc. Hitler and his first 
lieutenant, Goering, now took over the administration in every 
state of the republic. Elections were held in March (1933). These 
were preceded by wholesale arrests, including all the Communist 
deputies, and open incitement from above to Nazi storm troops to 
murder Communists and Socialists. It is noteworthy that, notwith¬ 
standing the reign of terror which existed, the Nazi vote only rose 
from 11| million to 17j million and the Socialists’ remained at 7 
million. The Communist vote declined by about a million. 

Fortified by this electoral triumph, the Nazi-organised terror 
was accentuated and spread from attacks on Socialists and Com¬ 
munists to assaults on the Jews. Concentration camps were 
established; trade-union property was seized; the Nazi attack on 
the Church was stepped up. There were bonfires of books written 
by Jews and Pacifists; new legislation excluded Jews- from all 
public services, professions or walks of life in which they might 
exercise an influence on the life of the nation. 

Dr. Goebbels was appointed Minister of Propaganda, with the 
task—on the home front—of using all the resources of broadcast¬ 
ing, the theatre, the cinema and the press to weld the German pcojile 
into a national unity superior and hostile to all other religious, 
international and political associations. All power was thenceforth 
in the hands of Hitler and his Nazis, wlio in addition to their 
private army (the S.A.) were also in control of the Reichswehr. The 
proud members of the German oflicers’ corps were not jilcascd at 
seeing an ex-corporal and his entourage of thugs in charge of the 
nation, but one reason why the General Staff did not revolt was 
their conviction that under Hitler the German armed forces would 
be built up. They were correct. In October 1933 Hitler asserted 
Germany’s right to rearm and withdrew from the Disarmamenl 
Conference at Geneva. He immediately organised a great mass 
plebiscite, described as another general election: 39j million votes, 
against 8J million declared invalid, were registerctl in support 

‘ Twenty-live years later there were conHicting opinions nlx)Ut this episode. 

* The tern> ‘Jew’ included any iwrson married to a Jew or with u Jewish 
grandparent. 
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of a Nazi Reichstag; 401 million votes against 2 million were 
recorded in favour of Hitler’s foreign policy. 

At this time there was a number of Germans who, whilst dis¬ 
gusted by Hitler’s persecution of the Jews and use of concentra¬ 
tion camps, could not help admiring the resolute and successful 
manner in which he seemed to be asserting Germany’s ‘rights’ in 
international affairs. 

On June 30th, 1934 (the night of the Long Knives), the civilised 
world was shocked to learn that a number of Nazi leaders had been 
butchered for plotting against the leader. 

The massacre was legalised in retrospect by Hitler when he 
announced on July 11th: ‘In those twenty-four hours I was the 
supreme court of the nation in my own person.* Louis XIV put it 
more briefly when he said: ^L'dtat e'est moi* 

All was now under control except the Church, and a long and 
bitter struggle began between Christians and the Nazis as the latter 
endeavoured to create a pagan ‘Church*. The Christian Church 
organised the most persistent and determined of all the anti-Nazi 
movements. 

The Nazi regime dealt with the nation’s economic crisis by a 
large programme of public works; by wholesale default on foreign 
debts; by a programme of ‘self-sufficiency’, and by an arms pro¬ 
gramme wliich helped to cure unemployment. Dr. Schacht was the 
financial wizard who handled Grcrmany’s financial and economic 
problems with great skill and cunning. 

II 

By 1935 Hitler, the Fuehrer and leader of the German Volkt was 
in undisguised control of the Reich; one leader; otie party; one 
people; one line of thought. 

He remained in this dominant position up to and including the 
outbreak of World War II, and it was not until 1944 tliat some 
Germans made a serious attempt to rid themselves of him. 

For this acquiescence in tyranny and all the horrible con¬ 
sequences w hich arose tlierefrom, such as the massacre of some 6 
million Jews and the unimaginable horrors of concentration camps 
like Belsen, the generation of Germans who were adults from 1984 
to 1945 bear a responsibility which can only be alleviated by re¬ 
pentance. There are excuses, and it would be wrong for a member 
of any nation to say with confident pride; Tt can never happen 
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here.* Indeed—tliougli on a much smaller scale—the excesses of tiic 
Nazis were reproduced during the war by the nationals in many 
other countries which fell under the shadow of the swastika. \Vc 
British must not forget the behaviour of the Black and Tans in 
Ireland during the troubles; nor should Americans forget the unjust 
treatment they handed out during World War II to American-born 
Japanese in the U.S.A. There were tortures in Algeria by French¬ 
men in 1956 which stained the honour of France. Neverthe¬ 
less, no excuse can justify the support given to Hitler by the mass 
of the German nation from 1936 to 1945. 

But there is more to be said. 

First, no German born (say) after 1925 can be justly held re¬ 
sponsible for Hitler and his works. 

Second, there were some Germans who resisted and ended up in 
concentration camps, of which Dachau was the most notorious in 
pre-war years. Their existence was well known to the people of the 
democratic pow'ers. There was no my.stery about the great pogroms 
against the Jews in 1938, which greatly increased the population 
of the camps. But, an inmate of Dachau or a German Jew could 
say: ‘During those years of persecution, from 1936 to 1939, the 
governments of the West raised no substantial protest. It was 
business as usual with Germany, and the tourist trade flourished; 
the Nazi leaders were treated as equals by the statesmen of the 
West, who said publicly that it was no concern of theirs what 
happened inside the frontiers of Germany. History proved them 
wrong.’ 

Wc have often reflected on this state of affairs. We remember as 
a boy the horror caused in Britain by the brutal murder of King 
Alexander and Queen Draga in Belgrade and how Britain at once 
broke off diplomatic relations with Serbia.* Only a gesture, it may 
be said; but world public opinion counts (and very much so today), 
and we have always believed that much could have been done in 
the early years of Hitler’s regime to show in unmistakable fashion 
the disapproval of his policies by the democratic peoples. Action, 
short of war, could have been taken* which would have opened the 
eyes of the German people to the danger towards which they were 

' The regicides (urmy ofllccrs) received tlic tliariks of the Scrbiuti I’arliuiiictit, 
flnit CHtxibliHhcd in lUOl by the king! Great Britain recognised tlie new govern* 
ineiit in 19110. Wliilc in exile In Switzerland the new king—Peter Karngeorge- 
viteh—hud translated Jolin Stuart Mill's On LiOerty into Serb! 

* See the King-Hall New8-Ix;tU-r No. 110 of SepU-mlx-r ajjrd. 1038, TJie plan 
Muggetted In the Letter was considered by a sub-coinmittec of the Cabinet. 
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being led and greatly encouraged those in Germany who, at the 
cost of torture and death, were endeavouring to sustain the 

democratic faith. 

Finally, there was the dilemma of an anti-Nazi German, or a 
non-Nazi, when war broke out in 1939. It is hard to adhere to greater 
loyalties when they conflict with traditional and conventional ideas 
of patriotism. ‘The “boys” are fighting! Must I stab them in the 
back by rebelling on the home front and be shot as a traitor?’ 

In summary: the democracies paid for their sins of omission and 
the Germans paid for their vastly greater sins of commission. 


Ill 

Secure at home, Hitler began to set in motion the international 
part of the plan described so candidly in his book Alein Kampf. 

On March 7th, 1936, he announced in the Nazi Reichstag that as 
he was speaking German troops were reoccupying the demilitarised 
zone of the Rhineland in defiance of the Treaty of Versailles (whieh 
he had declared null and void in 1985), and of the Locarno Treaties, 
which he had said were inviolable as they had been freely signed 
by Germans. His excuse for tearing up the Locarno Agreements was 
that in 1935 a Five Year Pact had been signed between France 
and the Soviet Union. It was generally understood that the 
French at the time were alarmed that a deal was to be made between 
the Russian and German General Staffs even though Hitler was 
continually saying in public that to protect European civilisation 
from Bolshevism was part of his divine mission. 

Hitler’s sudden entry into the Rhineland was important for two 
reasons. First, it became known that the German General Staff had 
told him that the French would fight and, that as Germany had 
only just begun to rearm, a military disaster was inevitable. Hitler 
laughed this off and declared that his generals over-estimated the 
willingness of the democracies to risk an armed conflict. He was 
proved correct, and his prestige rose enormously. His famous 
‘intuition’ had worked and the ex-corporal was now shown to be 
wiser than the generals in the field of grand strategy. Hitler ac¬ 
companied liis coup with the first of the several ‘peace plans’ 
{always very reasonable if they were meant to be fulfilled) which 
the world was to learn to expect each time he made a coup. 

Faced with the sudden emergency in the Rhineland, the French 
hesitated, consulted Britain as to whether, if they went to war with 
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Hitler, they could count on British support, received ambiguous 
replies—and took no action. The Council of the League considered 
the situation and heard the Russian M. Litvinov say: ‘Peace is one 
and indivisible.’ He pointed out that Hitler’s peace plan was an 
attempt to divide the United Kingdom and France and thus give 
Germany a free hand for aggression in Eastern Europe. He added: 
‘Since the Soviet Union became a member of the League this is the 
third case of unilateral breaking of treaties.’ And that was the 
second reason why Hitler’s coup was significant; it proved once 
more that collective security was not working. 

At the end of 1936 France, Czechoslovakia and Russia were 
linked together in common antagonism to the Berlin-Rome axis, 
which was soon joined by Japan. In February 1937 Hitler an¬ 
nounced that the ‘era of surprises’ was over. But, as events were to 
show, not for long. 

On March 11th, 1938, Hitler annexed his native land, Austria, to 
the Third Reich. 

This annexation was preeeded by a scene at Hitler’s mountain 
retreat at Bcrchtcsgartcn at which the dictator raved at the 
Austrian Chancellor Schuschnigg and demanded that the Austrian 
Nazis should be given a dominating position in the government. 
Schuschnigg returned to Vienna, outwardly submissive, but a 
few days later decided to gamble with fate by having a plebiscite 
for or against a free Austria. Hitler struck at once, marched into 
Austria, and on April 10th held a Nazi-controlled plebiscite in 
which 99.7 per cent of the votes supported absorption by the 
Third Reich. Mussolini, whose troops had occupied the Brenner 
Pass in 1931 when the Austrian Nazis murdered Chancellor 
Dolfuss, and on that occasion had effectively warned Hitler to keep 
out of Austria, was helpless in 1938, and the extension of Hitler’s 
Reich to the Italian frontier caused much anxiety in Rome. 

The Nazi Party had issued a manifesto which included the 
demand tliut all territories inhabited by Germans must be in¬ 
corporated into the German Reich. The Austrian coup was the first 
step in tlie fulfilment of the programme. The German people now 
began to hear in the fanatical orations of Der Fuehrer at vast 
Nazi rallies about the destiny of a greater Germany populated by 
the racially pure, cleansed of Jews, and drawing its sustenance 
from the Ukraine and the East European lands after the extirpa¬ 
tion of the sub-human Bolsheviks and the enslavement of the 
racially inferior Slavs, 
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It was obvious to those who could detach themselves from wish¬ 
ful thinking that Hitler was a liar who had said bluntly in Mein 
Kampf that the bigger the lie the more effective it would be; a 
fanatic driven forward by a kind of demoniacal urge on a pro¬ 
gramme of conquest and expansion.^ To Hitler the French were a 
decadent race polluted with African blood; the Slavs were a lower 
breed. Only the Germans, and the Scandinavians—and to some 
extent the British—were pure and blond and Nordic; the cream of 
the human race, destined by the German gods to rule the world. 

In May 1938 the next crisis began to take shape. There was a 
German minority (the Sudeten Deutsch) living in the northern 
areas of Czechoslovakia. It had become Nazified and its leader, 
Heinlein, was instructed by Hitler to make demands which would 
have amounted to a Nazi enclave in Czechoslovakia. 

The Czechs would have none of it and prepared to resist by 
force if Hitler invaded them. France and Russia renewed their 
pledges to defend Czechoslovakia. The British, whilst refusing to be 
pledged, indicated to Hitler that they were not indifferent to the 
fate of tlic democratic Czech people, whose independence under 
the leadership of Dr. Masaryk had been one of the results of 
World War I. 

In July 1938, whilst Hitler was screaming in the raucous but 
compelling tones (which had become familiar through their loud¬ 
speakers to millions in Germany and overseas) that the Sudeten- 
Dcutsch, ‘oppressed and tortured’ by the brutal Czechs, must be 
brought into the Reich, the British Government offered the services 
of Lord Ilunciman to Prague to act as a mediator between the 
Czech Government and the German minority. Lord Runciinan 
persuaded the Czechs to make far-reaching concessions amounting 
to Home Rule for the Sudeten-Deutsch inside the Czech republic. 

In the meanwhile Hitler—who as recently as March 1938 had 
given the British and French Governments a categorical assurance 
that he had no hostile intentions towards Czechoslovakia— 
mobilised for war and at the Nuremburg Party Rally on September 
12th he threw off the mask and made it clear that he intended to 
annexe the Sudeten areas of Czechoslovakia. 

Two days later the British Prime Minister announced that he was 

i Oil June 30th, 1930, the King-Hall News-Letter was founded in order to 
make a contribution to the task of opening the minds of nil who would read 
to the dark and growing menace whicli Mr. Churchill, almost alone amongst 
jiurlijum-ntariuns, was ceaselessly exposing to an indifferent House of Com¬ 
mons. The News-Letter was soon banned in Germany and Italy. 
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(lying to Berclitesgartcn to see Herr Hitler. In the ‘eagle’s eyrie’, 
with its superb view over tlie Alps, tlie Englishman (Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain) was told by the Fuehrer that ‘I am prepared to risk a 
world war rather than wait’. Hitler was referring to his declared 
intention to invade Czechoslovakia. 

Apprised of this news, the British and French deeided to advise 
the Czechs to cede the Sudeten areas to Hitler. The French told the 
Czechs that if they did not accept this advice France would feel 
relieved of her obligation under her treaty to defend Czechoslo¬ 
vakia. If they did accept this unpalatable advice they were 
promised a new Anglo-French guarantee. 

With bitterness in their hearts, the Czechs realised that they had 
been abandoned by the West,^ and accci)tcd the ultimatum from 
their allies, who, they said, had exercised ‘unbearable’ pressure 
upon them. With this trophy of appeasement in his despatch case, 
l\Ir. Chamberlain returned to Germany (SeptcTnbcr 2*2nd) to present 
it to Hitler, who was taken aback by the speed with which his 
demands had been granted. Detcrmiticd not to be baulked of a 
spectacular military triumph, he at once raised his terms to a level 
which virtually placed the whole of Czechoslovakia in his power. 
The British Prime Minister, dccjdy shocked, agreed to transmit 
them to Prague without comment. Hitler had told him that if his 
latest demands were not accepted he would invade Czechoslovakia 
on October 1st. The Czechs, who were mobilised, had at their 
dispo-sal about twenty well-equipped divisions and the resources 
of the great Skoda armament factory. They rejected the new 
ultimatum. 

War seemed inevitable. 


Ihe British Fleet was mobilised; gasmasks were distributed and 
trenches dug in London parks. President Roosevelt appealed to 
Hitler, who responded with a violent speech in whicdi he rejected 
eompromise. In despair the British and French turned to Mussolini 
and begged him to use his inlluencc with the raging Fuehrer. The 
Italian dictator was as little prepared for war ns Britain and 
trance, and hin programme hud bunked on a war being averted for 
some years; so he sent a pleading message to Hitler asking him to 
concede a brief postponement of action. 

Whilst the British Prime Minister was addressing an anxious and 
crowded House of Commons, a message was j)asscd along the 


‘ the* Urititiii I'rime Minister huci .s|>oken of C/.eelioslovakia as ‘a far-away 
•and , implying iU fate was of little concern to Urituin. 
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Government Front Bench and the Prime Minister announced that 
Hitler had summoned a conference at Munich to which he had 
invited Chamberlain, Daladier (the French Prime Minister, of 
whom it had been unkindly said that he possessed the frame of a 
bull and the mind of a cow) and Mussolini. So peace would be 
saved! This was the feeling of most of the cheering and anxious 
M.P.s. But a few sat silent and ashamed. 

The Munich Conference reached agreement in the small hours of 
September 80th and gave Hitler 99 per cent of his enlarged demands. 
His big concession was to take the loot by instalments from October 
1st to the 10th instead of invading Czechoslovakia on the 1st! 

When the tragic farce was over, Hitler and Chamberlain signed 
a sliort document which said that Anglo-German relations were of 
the first importance to peace: that the agreement just signed was 
‘symbolic of the desire of our two peoples never to go to war again 
with each other’, and that ‘the method of consultation* would be 
adopted ‘to deal with any other questions’ between the two 
countries. Mr. Chamberlain returned to London and, waving his 
bit of paper, assured an hysterical crowd that, like Lord Beacons- 
field in 1878, he had brought back ‘peace with honour’ and that it 
was now ‘peace in our time’. 

The French Ministers (Daladier and Bonnet), circling Le Bour- 
get airfield as they returned from Munich, observed an immense 
crowd waiting to receive them. They supposed they were to be 
lynched! However, as they could not remain eternally in orbit tliey 
had to descend, whereupon the Ministers w'ere greatly relieved to 
find that their action in engineering one of the grossest betrayals 
of an ally ever recorded had in no way impaired their popularity; 
on the contrary, it was enhanced. 

In Britain Mr. Duff Cooper (later Lord Norwich) resigned from a 
Cabinet which showered congratulations on its leader. Within a 
matter of hours a reaction set in as it became clear that the Nazis 
had won an immense victory without firing a shot, and that Great 
Britain and France had eaten the diet of dirt served up to them 
by Hitler on a dish garnished with the dismembered limbs of 
Czechoslovakia. Militarily the anti-Nazi forces in Europe had lost 
twenty divisions and the Skoda works; morally they had suffered 
an irretrievable disaster. One effect of the crisis was a belated 
attempt to improve Britisli defence arrangements, which had been 
revealed in the crisis as being inadequate and pitiful, both in kind 
and quantity. 
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Dr. Gk)ebbels summed it up when he told the Germans: ‘We were 
ready to fight—had we not got what we wanted . . . we had to say 
by such and such a day we get what is ours or we draw the sword. 
That works . . . Believe me, my friends, they [the British and 
French Ministers] did not come [to tlie conference] because they 
had an itching to go to Munich.’ 

The Poles and the Hungarians snatched areas of territory from 
the helpless rump of the Czechoslovakian state, which, in the opinion 
of all save the most ardent appeasers, was obviously about to dis¬ 
appear from the map of Europe though not from the minds of men. 

The last act in tlie tragedy took place in JIarch 1930. A separatist 
movement was started up in Slovakia by a quasi-Xazi organisation. 
Hitler ‘recommended’ President liacha (who had succeeded Bones 
after the rape of Czeclioslovakia) to proclaim the ‘independence’ 
of Slovakia—the eastern third of the fetleration of Czechoslovakia. 
On March 14th Hacha flew to Berlin to plead with Hitler, who told 
him brutally in an all-night session that if he did not place the 
future of liis country unreservedly in the Fuehrer's hands Prague 
would be bombed into ruins forthwith. . . . On March lotii, whilst 
the German tanks were rolling into Czechoslovakia, Hitler an¬ 
nounced that ‘Czeclioslovakia has ceased to exist'. 


IV 

This act of perfidy on the part of Hitler dealt a mortal blow to 
what was known as the jioliey of ‘appeasement’, and no one was 
thenceforward more bitter than the British Prime Minister in his 
denunciation of Hitler. 

The pros and cons of the appeasement policy will be long debated 
by historians. 

Supporters of the Munich settlement, which marked the low-est 
level of appeasement, claim: 

(fl) that it was necessary to give Hitler a chance to show that he 
w’as as peace-loving as he professed to he; and 

(6) that in any case Britain (and France), militaril) and psycho¬ 
logically, were utterly unprepared for war, so .Munich gave 
them time in which to rearm. 

The opponents of apjicasemcnt, of whom the author was one (niul 
thus earned the compliment of being singled out for abuse bj' Hitler 
in the last message the Fuehrer sent to H.M.(i.) argued that: 
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(а) one did not appease a tiger by continuing to throw him lumps 
of flesh carved out of the body of the democratic world; and 

(б) although Britain was militarily helpless, this was because 
adequate steps had never been taken to arouse the nation to 
the inevitable nature of the struggle, first between Fascism, 
and later between Nazism, and the democratic way of life. 
Also, that the apathy and neglect of successive governments 
in the matter had not been for lack of warnings and appeals 
from many sources. The anti-appeasers also said, and still 
say, that to claim that the shame of Munich gave us some 
time in which to look to our defences turned out to be cor¬ 
rect, but it is dishonest to pretend that this was the purpose 
of the policy. 

On the subject of the role of Mr. Chamberlain in all this, our 
comment is as follows: he was a sincere and upright person 
temperamentally incapable of dealing with men like Hitler and 
Mussolini. Mr. Lloyd George had called him ‘a good Lord Mayor of 
Birmingham in a lean year’. He was not as bad as that, but, as 
the author knows from personal conversations with him, Mr. 
Chamberlain’s worthy ambition was to be a great social service 
Prime Minister. He hoped to bring about a big step forward towards 
what we now call the Welfare State. There lay his heart. This is 
why he resented spending money on armaments; this is why he 
ignored unpalatable advice given him by the Foreign Office; this is 
why he leaned over backwards to preserve peace without realising 
he was thereby making war more certain. As a prudent Birmingham 
businessman he could not believe that any man in his senses could 
want a world war or risk it for the sake of an expansionist policy; he 
therefore believed—up to a point—that he could do business with 
Hitler. Great was the shock when Hitler double-crossed him and 
seized Czechoslovakia. 

''What reliance,^ he cried bitterly in a speech at Birmingham, ‘con 
be placed upon any other assurances that come from the sajne source?' 
and he now knew what many—but not enough—of liis com¬ 
patriots had been saying for a long time was true. The answer was: 

NONE. 

From that moment Mr. Chamberlain hated Hitler and all his 
works with an icy and dedicated intensity. 

From Washington came strong criticism—but no action—of 
Hitler’s coup. Also, from what a critic called ‘that bomb-proof 
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pulpit’ in the U.S.A., cainc much criticism of British and French 
policy. 

Hitler made a conqueror’s progress through Prague and Vienna, 
and was given a tremendous reception in Berlin. Mr. Clianiber- 
lain’s volte face in his historic speech was ignored by the Nazi- 
controlled press, but Goering said in his paper: ‘Great Britain has 
declared herself the enemy of German existence.’ 

If by ‘German existence’ he meant the Nazi Reich which Hitler 
now said would endure for one thousand years, he was more 
correct than either he or Chamberlain realised at the time. 

We have now readied the Ides of March 1939 in our progress 
from the past to the present, and we now know that at that date 
the curtain was about to rise on World War II. What had been 
happening elsewhere whilst Hitler moved from triumph to triumph? 
We leave him for a moment whilst his Minister of Propaganda was 
saying, ‘It is diflicult to remember who won the war’ (World War 
I), and whose Christmas message to the German nation included 
the remark: ‘We have special reason to be profoundly grateful to 
the Lord God, grateful that He has so visibly blessed the way which 
Adolf Hitler took.’ Coming from the moutlipicce of a rdgime which 
was struggling hard to eliminate Christianity from Germany and 
substitute for it a pagan Teutonic mythology,^ this remark 
plumbed the depths of blasphemous hypocrisy. 

* The Wagner operatic cycle The tting of the Nibclungs is a required study 
for an insight into Nazi mentality and why it appealed to many Germans. 
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An Uneasy Peace, 1936-39 


1 

In order to complete the picture of the state of international 
society in the years immediately preceding tlie outbreak of World 
War II some outline sketches are needed about happenings in 
Spain, in the U.S.A., the Middle East, the Soviet Union and the 
Far East. If World War II be regarded as the climax of a growing 
tension between the democracies and the dictatorships; the ideas 
of the free way of life versus those of totalitarian states, a tension 
which had begun to be critical when Japan left the League and 
Mussolini invaded Abyssinia, the Spanish Civil War takes on the 
appearance of a dress rehearsal in a provincial theatre of the great 
drama produced on the world stage in 1939. There were also plenty 
of domestic reasons why Spaniards should have a civil war. But 
the fact that this war between the ‘right’ and the ‘left’ in Spain 
occurred at a moment when the world—or at any rate Western 
civilisation, which dominated so much of the world—was about 
to line up for war in this ideological framework caused a symbolic 
importance to be attached to the Spanish conflict. 

The slumberous, poverty-stricken, priest- and army-burdened 
affairs of Spain became news in 1921 when the leader of the Riff 
tribes in the Spanish zone of Morocco, a certain Abdel-el-Krim 
wiped out 10,000 Spanish troops in the endemic struggle which was 
taking place between the Spaniards and the Berber tribes. In the 
uproar which followed, General Prime de Rivera established a 
military dictatorship of a type less common in 1921 than it is in 
1061. IIc was ‘associated’ with King Alfonso. A Republican and 
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Socialist movement gained strength. The king abdicated in 1931, 
and after general elections a Socialist Government assumed power. 
Some years of confusion ensued, with occasional local rebellions.* 
The government of the day had to endeavour to find a policy 
which was radical enough to satisfy the Communists and Anar¬ 
chists and yet would not drive the right (Church, Army, land- 
owners) into revolt. At the same time there was the perennial 
Spanish problem of the provinces versus Madrid. Catalans, 
Basques, etc., have never taken kindly to centralised government 
in Spain. 

On July 17th, 1936, General Franco, financed by Spanish in¬ 
dustrialists, raised the standard of revolt in Morocco and twenty- 
four hours later landed in Spain under cover of Italian and Gernuui 
planes. The army garrisons rebelled and joined Franco, who was 
supported by the Falangc, a Spanish version of Fascism. Tlic 
workers rose spontaneously in support of the government and a 
merciless civil war developed. It is not within the scope of this book 
to describe the varying fortunes of the bloody struggle which has 
left an indelible mark on the mind of every Spaniard alive duriiig 
those years. Its international symbolism, n^entioned above, was 
intensified by the existence of the International Brigade of volun¬ 
teers from all over the world who went to fight Franco and felt 
themselves to be the avant-garde of the great struggle wliich was 
looming ahead on a world-wide scale between the democracies and 
the totalitarian states. It was also their protest against the appease¬ 
ment policies of their governments towards dictatorship. 

On the other side, the German and Italian Governments inter¬ 
vened ‘unofficially’ on a massive scale, with reinforcements of air¬ 
craft from Germany and regular army divisions from Italy. The 
German Luftwaffe used the Spanish Civil War as a training ground 
for the great war to come. The Soviet Union gave the Republicans 
some assistance, but much less than Franco received from Italy and 
Germany. 

The British and French, anxious to prevent the international 
aspects of the civil war in Spain from developing into a world war, 
laboured to produce a Non-Intervention Committee to supervise — 
with an international inspectorate—an agreement by the Powers 


not to intervene in the conflict. This plan came into force but was 
only moderately effective, and Franco continued to be supported 


politically and militarily by his Fascist and Nazi allies, who, as the 


’ Notably the riKing in the Asturias, brutally supfircsscci. 
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war dragged on, dropped all pretence about what they were doing. 
In December 1938 Barcelona fell, and though Madrid held out in 
a heroic siege until March 28th, 1939, its fall brought the war to an 
end. Franco was master of Spain. His opponents had lost—partly 
because of the foreign aid Franco had received; partly because of 
the inability of various sections of the Spanish left, Socialists, 
Communists and Anarchists, to sink their inter-party quarrels in 
the face of the common enemy. Franco had won, but Spain was 
devastated, mourning hundreds of thousands of dead; a country of 
hatreds and fears. 

The neutrality of Spain in a world w'ar between the totalitarians 
and the democracies seemed doubtful in 1988-39, and the presence 
of a dictator so much indebted to Hitler and Mussolini, on the 
southern border of France and on the flank of British sea com¬ 
munications tlirough the Mediterranean (and the potential men¬ 
ace to Gibraltar), raised grave strategic problems for the British 
and French. 

The terrible injuries Spaniards had inflicted on themselves in 
this struggle were not the least of the reasons which influenced 
Franco in his determination, when it came to the moment of 
decision, to remain neutral in World War II. 

* « * 

The great depression in the United States, which was discussed 
on p. 125, had effects on the development of the American nation 
which went far beyond the immediate economic consequences of 
the slump. It caused far-reaching reforms to be made in the 
American banking system, and in general resulted in a marked in¬ 
crease in the power of the Federal Government at the expense of 
the States Governments. 

President Grover Cleveland (1887-1908*) once said that ‘It is the 
duty of the people to support their government but not of the 
government to support the people*. This aphorism was in strict 
accord with traditional American thinking. But in 1985, when 
President Roosevelt signed the Social Security Act which provided 
direct government aid to certain classes of needy persons and a 
system of old age and unemployment insurance, he described it as 
the supreme achievement of his administration. 

Another result of the slump was the Federal decision that in 
order to avoid a repetition of such a disaster it was necessary to 

* Ist tenn, 1885-80; 2nd term, 1893-97. 
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have exact and detailed knowledge of the state of the U.S. economy 
in an up-to-date form so that if danger signals were seen remedial 
action could be taken in time. From the point of view of the free 
world the most important consequence of the American depression 
occurred in November 1936, when the people of the United States 
had to choose a new President and the Democrat Roosevelt offered 
himself as a candidate for a second term in the White House. 

The Republican Party, which in a general way is the party of big 
business in the States, had recovered somewhat from the state of 
collapse in which it found itself when Hoover, the Republican 
President, was dismissed from the White House as the Great Slump 
hit the U.S.A. 

As the U.S. economy began to revive under the stimulus of the 
immense government spending programme of Roosevelt (he was 
defending a budget deficit of $4,000 million), the Republicans, the 
orthodox finance people and conservative-minded businessmen 
regained their breath and began to attcmj)t to fight back. ‘It had 
been all very well,’ they said, ‘to back the New Deal with its 
Federal Government intervention into every department of 
economic life and its inflationary spending on every conceivable 
form of public works so that any project was financed provided 
it put money into the pockets of the people. Rut to continue this 
sort of thing once the emergency was over was nothing less than 
an attempt to destroy “the American way of life”, to tear up the 
sacred constitution, to corrupt the electorate by turning the 
Federal relief and spending agencies into democratic p.'u ly vote- 
getting machines and to introduce Socialism, jierliaps even 
Communism, into liberty-loving and frec-enterprise Amerii'a.’ 

lo all of whieli the Democrats had a simple but effcetiN’e reply. 
Addressing the little men all over the States, they retorted: ‘Com¬ 
pare your situation today with wliat it was three years ago when 
Roosevelt saved the land. Wheat was then 40 cents a bushel; today 
it is a dollar a bushel. Arc you,’ demanded the Democrats, ‘])reparcd 
at a time when wc arc only just out of danger to hand back the 
hederal Government of this beloved land to the crowd of \\'all 
Street sharks, big-business men and bankers w)jo, in the Hoover 
regime, brought the nation to the edge of bankruptcy?’ 

At the election Roosevelt won another great victory, carrying 46 
out of the 48 states. 

When Roosevelt re-entered the White House he was President of 
a nation deternuned to retnain neutral in time of war. Congress was 
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firm on legislation which placed an embargo on the export of 
arms to European states in time of war. In 1937 the President 
(foreseeing what might happen) managed to persuade Congress to 
grant him certain discretionary powers in the interpretation of this 
law. But it was not until after the outbreak of war in 1989 that he 
w’as able to secure the repeal of the embargo and thus allow Great 
Britain and the Allies to buy arms in the United States. 

Up till 1939 Roosevelt was unable to do more than make warning 
speeches indicating his strong disapproval of the aggressive activi¬ 
ties of the totalitarian Powers. On three occasions he sent messages 
to Hitler, Mussolini, and the Poles, pleading for peaceful settle¬ 
ment of disputes. The two dictators told him in undiplomatic 
language to mind his own business. 

♦ ♦ * 


We left our story in the Middle East at a moment when, in 1988, 
the British Government was considering whether to accept the re¬ 
commendations of the commission which had decided that the only 
way in which to solve the dispute in Palestine between Jews and 
./Vrabs was to partition the country into two states. His Majesty’s 
Government rejected this proposal and summoned a conference in 
London of Arabs and Jewish delegates. No agreement was reached, 
and on May 17th, 1939, the British Government announced a new 
policy. Palestine was to be an independent state in 1949, and in the 
meanwhile Jewish immigration, in deference to Arab fears, would be 
restricted at levels to ensure that the Jews remained in a minority. 
In August 1939 the Mandates Commission of the League declared 
that this policy was not compatible with the terms of the Mandate. 
The British Government took issue with this conclusion, and the 
subject was to be debated at the Assembly meeting in September. 
When that time came World War II had started, and both Jews and 
Arabs declared their antagonism to Nazism. We shall hear no more 
about Palestine until we come to the post-war years. Then the 
Arab-Jew problem flared up with undiminished vigour, and from 
its turmoil the State of Israel was born, thus creating another phase 
of this intractable question. 

II 


In the Soviet Union, during the year 1938, the vast purges (see 
p. 136) were successfully concluded. Stalin’s main preoccupation 
became that of consolidating his position at home and pressing on 
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with the grandiose series of Five Year Plans which were trans¬ 
forming the face of the Soviet Union. 

Obviously, with these as the main purposes of Russian policy a 
prolonged period of peace was essential. There were two potential 
aggressors: one was Hitler, the other the Japanese. 

The militarists in Tokio intensified the conflict with China as 
soon as the Munich Agreement revealed that if the Western Powers 
could not face up to aggression in Europe they were not likely to do 
much to check it in the Far East. 

In December 1938 the Japanese had offered the Chinese National¬ 
ist Government a peace on condition that China recognised Man- 
ehukuo (see p. 152), that she joined the anti-Coinniunist pact, and 
that Japanese troops remained in China as an ‘anti-Comimmist 
measure’. 

The Chinese rejected these humiliating terms. As the war con¬ 
tinued, the Japanese came into conflict with the Russians in the 
north on the Manchukuo frontiers and considerable ‘unofilciar 
fighting took place between Red Army and Japanese forces. The 
Russians had not forgotten the Russo-Japanese War; and because 
they had failed in 1923-27 to introduce Communism into China, 
they viewed with great alarm the Japanese attempts to absorb all 
China into a Japanese empire which, in Manchukuo, already had a 
foothold on the Asian continent north of the Great Wall contiguous 
to Soviet territory. 

The British w'ere also having trouble with the Japanese, who 
blockaded the British concession at Tientsin and took hostile 
measures against British subjects. This policy was abruptl}' halted 
when the Soviet-German Pact was signed in August 1939— this 
event dumbfounded the Japanese, who had believed that the Anti- 
Comintern Pact njcant what it said! Now Hitler and Stalin W'crc 
allies! 

But Stalin’s chief preoccupation early in 1939 lay nearer to 
Moscow than the Far East. The Japanese aggressive activities in 
the Far East might have long-term dangers to Russia’s jjosition in 
that part of the world, but the immediate menace was Hitler, who 
had rjcver made the slightest secret of his obsessional hatred of 
Jews and Bolsheviks and of his conviction that Germanv must fin<l 
Lebensruum (living space) in the East. How, then, to keep Hit¬ 
ler’s claws off Russia, since it was obvious that Poland was next 
on the Fuehrer’s list of victims, and after Poland j)robably 
Roumania and Bulgaria, and then . . . ? 
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Two possibilities were open to Stalin. One was to join up with 
the peace front against Hitler which the British and French were 
hastily attempting to construct; the other was to do a deal with 
Hitler. It is safe to say that immediately after the rape of Czecho¬ 
slovakia not many people in the West believed that any col¬ 
laboration was possible between Hitler and Stalin. But the deal 
took place and showed that nothing which seems expedient to a 
Communist or a Fascist/Nazi dictator must be regarded as impos¬ 
sible. 
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CHAPTER 18 


The Last Days of Peace, 1939 


Ihe policy of appeasement, of the tlicory that if reasonable con¬ 
cessions were made to the dictators these tyrants and power- 
lusting creatures would become reasonable and perhaps even 
democratic, was in ruins in March 1939. 

Mr. Chamberlain saw the light between the 15th and 17th March 
when he made his tough speech at Birmingham. On the 15tli, after 
President Hacha had endured his ordeal in Berlin, the Prime 
Minister could still be heard saying: ‘I am bound to say that I 
cannot believe that anything of the kind which has now taken 
place was contemplated by any of the signatories to the Munich 
Agreement at the time of its signature.’ The use of the word ‘any’ 
was remarkable! After the rape of Czxjchoslovakia the Britisli 
Cabinet, with feverish haste, began the task of erecting a peace 
front against Hitler. 

It did not require much foresight to anticipate that Poland in 
general and the Danzig question in particular were high iq) on 
the Fuehrer’s list of projeets. Post-war revelations suggest that 
Hitler decided to accelerate his time-table when he learnt of the 
British guarantee to Poland on March 81st, 1939. 

In 1914 Danzig was a German port on the Baltic. 

In 1919, in order to fulfil the promises of the Allies lo the re¬ 
born Poland, a ‘Polish corridor’, about twenty-five miles wide, was 
established between land-locked Poland and the Baltic at Danzig. 
The city was given the status of a ‘free city’ under the guardianship 
of a High Commissioner who was appointed by and responsible to 
the League of Nations. The corridor of Polish territory separating 
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the German province of East Prussia from the Fatherland, and the 
fact that the great majority of Danzigers were Germans, created 
conditions of continuous tension between Germany and Poland, 
although in the first few years after the Treaty of Versailles there 
was not much the Germans could do about what they considered 
to be one of the most objectionable features of the Versailles DiUai^ 
Soon after 1919 the Germans erected a monument in West Prussia 
facing the corridor territory (which up to 1919 had been German 
soil) and upon this structure were inscribed the words: ‘Never 
forget, Germans, of what blind hatred robbed you.’ 

The Poles were slightly comforted by Germany’s promise in the 
Locarno Treaties ‘not to resort to war to alter her eastern frontier’, 
and this was reaffirmed in a Polish-German Pact of IQSi, 

But as Hitler rose to power in Germany so the Nazi Party mem¬ 
bers in Danzig took control of the local government of the city and 
progressively defied the orders of the League’s High Commission. 
On one occasion a representative from Danzig—a Nazi literally 
cocked a snook at members of the League Council which was in¬ 
vestigating the state of affairs in Danzig. 

This was the situation between Poland and Germany as the 
British and French Governments considered in 1939 how to restrain 
Hitler. It seemed to them that the best policy was to give full 
support to Poland, the next prospective victim. 

There was no time to lose. On February 11th, 1989, Hitler had 
referred in general terms to the satisfactory character of German- 
Polish relations—an event which,’judging from previous episodes, 
was ominous because of Hitler’s habit of making statements of 
impeccable morality immediately before his next coup. 

In the third week of March there were well-founded reports of 
troop movements in Germany towards the east, coinciding with a 
furious campaign against Poland in the German press and on the 

radio. 

The Poles began a partial mobEisation; they feared an attack at 
any moment. 

On March 81st the British and French Governments took the 
plunge and announced that they had decided to guarantee Polish 
independence so that if Poland became engaged in war in defence 
of her vital interests Britain and France would go to her assistance 
‘with all the means at their disposal’. Tliis bold move may have 
surprised Hitler; it certainly astonished the British General Staff, 
who do not appear to have been consulted and knew only too well 
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how negligible were ‘the means at their disposal’ of the two govern¬ 
ments with which to give direct aid to Poland. 

These facts were known to Hitler, who assumed, with good 
reason, that neither France nor Britain could possibly come to the 
direct assistance of Poland if he launched a sudden attack upon her. 
To the Fuehrer the British and French statements must have 
sounded like meaningless bluff. 

It was clear to the Western Powers that if Hitler was to be 
deterred from assaulting Poland the co-operation of the Soviet 
Union was indispensable. But there were two difTicultics. One was 
the unknown attitude of Stalin; the other was the Polish fear of 
becoming too dependent upon the Russians. The unfortunate Poles 
were once again, as they had so often been in the past, between the 
devil and the deep sea (Germany and Russia). They were also quite 
unrealistic in their assessment of modern war, as the author dis¬ 
covered when talking to their Deputy Chief of Stafl' in Warsaw in 
May 1939. This ollicer forecast Polish cavalry swccj)ing into Prussia 
and hardly seemed to believe in the existence of the German 
Messcrschmitt fighter aircraft. 

A mission of officials went to Russia from Britain and France to 
see whether any business could be done with Stalin. It has been 
argued that owing to the importance of the mission a senior 
Minister should have been sent. The British Government in general 
and Lord Halifax (Foreign Secretary) in particular showed no 
great enthusiasm for a deal with the Russians. It does not seem that 
the Cabinet understood that the inescapable question was whether 
to trust Stalin or risk Hitler! There were signs that sinee Munich, 
and especially since Hitler’s success in Czechoslovakia, Stalin was 
disposed to prefer a deal with Hitler to one with the Western 
Powers. He probably knew that influential people in London and 
Paris thought that a perfect solution would be a Hitler-Stalin war. 

On April 1st, on the occasion of launching a 35,000-ton battle¬ 
ship, Hitler said: 

‘We are rearming but do not dream of attacking other nations. 
l)roviding they leave us alone. The German Reich is not going to 
put up in the long run with a policy of intimidation or even of 

encirclement.* 

Commenting on the negotiations which were taking place 
between the British, French and Russians, Hitler said that he had 
always maintained ‘that Bolshevism and Democracy are only two 
forms of the same thing’. 
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At the end of April 1989 Hitler announced his terms to the 
Poles. Danzig was to rejoin the Reich; Germany was to have a 
route through the corridor. In return he promised that he would 
give the Poles a free harbour in Danzig, and accept the existing 
frontier between Germany and Poland as permanent. 

According to Hitler the Poles rejected these demands, and he 
went on to say that the Franco-British offer of a guarantee to 
Poland on March 81st^ had been contrary to the 1984 Polish- 
German Agreement, which was therefore null and void. In its 
endeavour to build up a barrier to Hitler the British Government 
now extended its guarantee to Greece and Roumania. Meanwhile 
the Anglo-French negotiations in Russia moved on at a snail’s 
pace. 

Suddenly, on August 21st, it was announced that the Germans 
and Russians had agreed upon a Pact, which was signed on August 
24th. Stalin had decided to buy off Hitler. For years Hitler and the 
Nazi leaders had been vilifying the Soviet regime and sa 3 nng that 
the menace of the monsters in the Kremlin was one of the principal 
and most holy of all reasons for the existence of the Nazi regime 
and that to have any contacts with Moscow was to be defiled. 

Some quotations from the many speeches Hitler made about the 
Bolshevists are as follows: 

In September 1986 he said: ‘If I had the Ural Mountains with 
their incalculable stores of raw materials, Siberia with its vast 
forests, or the Ukraine with its tremendous wheat-fields, Germany 
under National Socialism would be swimming in plenty. I am not 
afraid of the hour of danger.* 

In May 1937 Hitler said that the Russian leaders were all Jews. 

In February 1938 he said: ‘Wc have not sought relations with 
one particular state and do not wish to do so. This state is Soviet 
Russia. More than ever we look on Bolshevism as the incarnation of 
tile human lust for destruction ... we are inexorable enemies.* 

In October 1938: ‘The Jewish war-mongers now as ever have 
found their true expression in the Bolshevik state.* 

Thousands of Communists had been killed and tortured in Nazi 
concentration camps. Yet, under the noses of the Western staff 
olHccrs and diplomatic envoys in Moscow who were struggling with 
i\I. Molotov and explaining to him that Britain and France could 
not liand over the Baltic States (Latvia, Lithuania and Esthonia) in 
return for Russian co-operation, Hitler and Stalin concluded their 

^ Embodied in a formal treaty in August 1989* 
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Pact.^ The Russians have claimed, and it may well be true, that at 
the time of Munich they were ready to fight on behalf of Czecho¬ 
slovakia but that the great betrayal of Munich showed them how 
unreliable were the Western governments who sought their help in 
1939. 

The Pact was a master stroke by Hitler, who was later on to 
prove to Stalin that the Nazis had nothing to learn from the 
Communists in the technique of pursuing any policy, however 
extraordinary, providing it was useful for the achievement of a 
long-term purpose. 

By the Pact Hitler averted—for the time being—the bugbear of 
every statesman and Chief of Staff in Germany from the time of 
Bismarck: the menace of a war on two fronts. Having fixed things 
with Stalin, Hitler, refusing all the requests for negotiation and 
delay which reached him from many quarters, launched a full-scale 
attack with planes and tanks in Poland. It was the first of the 
‘blitzkriegs’. This began at 6 a.m. on September 1st, 1939. On the 
evening of the same day the Prime Minister told the House of 
Commons that an ultimatum had been sent to Germany stating 
that unless she withdrew her troops from Poland, Britain would 
fulfil her obligations to that country. 

Next day, Saturday 2nd, the House of Commons met in a nmod 
of grave disquiet. Why was Britain hesitating whilst the Poles were 
being crushed? The Prime Minister assured the House that any 
delay was solely due to the need to concert action with our French 
ally. Many M.P.s suspected that France was hesitating; had she not 
in 1938 ratted on her clear pledge to protect Czechoslovakia? 

Next day, Sunday, Mr. Chamberlain spoke to the British people 
on the radio. He said that the British Ambassador in Berlin had 
been instructed to inform the German Government at 9 a.m. that if 
they did not cease hostilities by 11 a.m. Great Britain would be at 
war with Germany. A similar French ultimatum e.xpircd at 5 j).ni. 
on the same day (September 3rd). 

The House of Commons met soon after the Prime Minister’s 
broadcast, and speakers of all parties pledged their support to the 
Government. 

In his broadcast Mr. Chamberlain said: Tt is the evil things we 
sluill be fighting against—brute force, injustice, oppression and 
persecution.’ 

* It contained Bccret clauses giving Stalin u free h:iii<l in East Polaiul, 
Finland and the Baltic States. 
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The Second World War, 1939-45 


I 

Seen from the vantage point of 1961, World War II was in one 
important respect a consequence of a failure after World War I. 
At the end of World War I the victors had the ball at their feet. 
They could have given the world and mankind a New Deal which 
might have prevented World W’ar II. But this New Deal would 
have meant creating, not a League of Nations of Sovereign States, 
but a world authority controlling sovereign states. 

Such a revolutionary change and wholesale abandonment of 
sovereign rights was considered absurdly impractical by statesmen 
and people alike in 1919. 

It was impractical because the worship of nationalism, the 
idea that the sovereign state is the last word in the organisation of 
human society, was immensely more powerful than any fear that 
unless sovereignty were controlled and made subject to the rule of 
law (backed, if need be, by international force) the sovereign states 
would again, sooner or later, refer their differences to the arbitra¬ 
ment of w'ar. 

Given that war between states was a possibility of the future, the 
nature of the peace treaty imposed upon the vanquished had in it 
the seeds of a second war. 

It did not seem to the triumphant victors that there w'as any 
injustice in the Treaty of Versailles, and it included the Covenant 
of the League of Nations. But it was an imposed settlement which, 
although rapidly modified (so that by 1926 the Germans were 
members of the League), continued in one significant respect to 
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remind the Germans of their defeat. The Germans observed the 
failure of the Allies to agree amongst themselves about their own 
disarmament which the treaty implied would take place as a result 
of German disarmament. It was impossible to suppose that the 
Germans would be content to remain indefinitely in an inferior 
position in a sphere—that of armed national force—where the size 
of national armaments was perhaps the most important index in 
measuring a nation’s international status and the supposed 
security of its people. There were, as mentioned earlier, a variety 
of events, such as the World Slump, which were contributory causes 
in the rise of Hitlerism in Germany, but his most appealing talking 
point to the German people in the early days was that if they would 
trust themselves to him he would force the Allies to give Germany 
the standing in the world which was her due. Seduced by this 
maniac, the German people were drawn into a venture doom-laden 
for themselves and mankind. 


11 

In retrospect World War II falls into three phases: first tlic 
‘phoney’war up to April 1940; then the conquest by Hitler of most 
of Western Europe and the Balkans, and his assault on Russia; and, 
finally, the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbour which brought (he 
U.S.A. into the war and made it world-wide. 

Even to a greater extent than in World War I tlic German forces 
gained spectacular victories to begin with, but were then held 
whilst the Allies mobilised all their resources in order to pass to the 
offensive and defeat the enemy. Also, as in World War I the sub¬ 
marine played a n>ajor part in the war, but there was a new 
arrival of great significance in the shape of the bomb-carrying 
aircraft. This weapon carried the destruction of war to the civilian 
population. 

Finally, and this may be the event which the future will show was 
the most ominous of all in World War II, it was towards the end of 
this war that a nuclear weapon was used for the first time, in the 
bombing of Hiroshima. 


Ill 

Whereas the British and, somewhat reluctantly, the French were 
committed in September 1989 to wage war continuously until 
Hitlerism was destroyed, this was not how Hitler looked at the 
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situation. He did not see himself as committed to the destruction of 
the British, though the defeat or neutrality of France was essential 
to the success of his long-term plans w'hich were directed towards 
conquest in Eastern Europe. 

His immediate purpose in 1939 was to seize the western half of 
Poland in a short, limited war. This achievement would then fall 
into line with his earlier conquests of Austria and Czechoslovakia, 
the only difference being that a little fighting would have been 
needed to bring it about. 

What would happen next would depend upon events, but there 
might be a period of peace as soon as the Western Powers had 
accustomed themselves to the disappearance of Poland; they had 
stomached previous aggressions. 

His speeches immediately after the conquest of Poland indicate 
that he could not understand why Great Britain was continuing the 
war. It is almost certain that, knowing as he did that it was im¬ 
possible for the British and French to save Poland, he never 
anticipated that the war would become a world war and never 
intended that it should. Therefore the first phase of the war was a 
kind of prelude to the world war. Indeed, after Poland had been 
divided between the Germans and the Russians the two bandits 
issued a statement saying that Great Britain and France were 
responsible for the continuation of a war for which there was no 
longer any reason. At the same time an agreement was made 
whereby Russia promised to provide the Germans with oil and 
otlier raw materials which might be afiected by the British naval 
blockade. 

The fate of Poland was sealed in a few weeks. The German Army, 
preceded and covered by the Luftwaffe, swept into Poland, whose 
numerous troops were indifferently armed and incapable of dealing 
with the up-to-date and well-equipped German forces. It is a popular 
myth that the German Army in 1939 was highly mechanized. The 
facts arc that they had six Panzer divisions in 1939 and ten in 1940. 
As late as 1944 most of the German infantry was not motorized. 
It is an ironical fact that the blitzkrieg tactics which were so 
successfully employed by the Germans in 1939 and 1940 were first 
worked out by British writers, notably Captain Liddell-Hart and 
Brigadier Fuller. The German military leaders have frequently 
stated that their strategy and tactics were ‘made in Britain’. 
Tank prophets had no honour in Britain! The Polish Army was 
in a bad way when the Russians invaded Poland from the east 
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and met their German collaborators halfway across Poland (see 
p. 187). 

The Russians, who perceived that the general situation offered 
promising opportunities of extending their western defence zone, 
put garrisons into the Baltic States (October 10th) and made 
similar demands on Finland. These were rejected by the Finns, and 
when the Russians invaded Finland they at first made no progress. 
The world watched with astonishment the spectacle of little Fin¬ 
land resisting the might of Russia and was disposed to accept Mr. 
Churchill’s statement, in a broadcast on January 20th, 1940, that 
Finland ‘had exposed, for the world to see, the military incapacity 
of the Red Army’. So impressed were the British and French by the 
Finnish exploits that towards the end of 1939 they were preparing 
an expedition to help the Finns. 

The Allied information was erroneous. Tl)c reason why the first 
Russian threat was repulsed was that the Soviets had supposed 
that they would be welcomed by the Finns, w’ho were expected to 
rise en masse against an admittedly unpopular government.^ When 
the Finns unexpectedly began to fight, the Russians had to reshape 
their plans and mount a serious offensive. The inevitable result 
was that on March 6th, 1940, the Finns sued for peace and were 
granted terms of a very moderate character. On the principle of 
cashing in whilst the going was good, Stalin demanded (without 
consulting Hitler) in June 1940 that Roumania should eede within 
twenty-four hours the province of Bessarabia to the Soviet Union. 
The Roumanians bowed to the inevitable. 

In the West the period of what was called the ‘phoney* war had 
begun. The belligerents were squatting behind defensive lines. The 
French liad for some years been constructing a ponderous complex 
of defensive works called the Maginot Line; the German’s reply 
to this was a less highly organised system called the Siegfried 
Line. 

On the outbreak of war the British Expeditionary Force of four 
divisions crossed the Channel and took up its position on the norlli- 
ern flank of the French armies south of the Belgian frontier wliere 
there was no Maginot Line.^ 

The German General Staff was apprehensive that the French, 
whose forces amounted to nearly one hundred divisions, would 

' Stalin hud no deeire to flght the PintiH. He wniiU'd to control Finland 
liccausc of itu strategic imi>ortuncc to tltc defence of I^-ningrud. 

* liy the Hpring of 1040 there were 13 Uritish Diviiiiona in Frunec. 
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attack in the West where the Germans had only deployed forty- 
three divisions (of which only eleven were active) so as to concen¬ 
trate all their strength into the blow against Poland. 

Their fears were unnecessary. Not only was the French Army still 
of the old-fashioned variety incapable of rapid movement but with 
memories of the Somme, Chemin des Dames and Verdun (World 
War I blood-baths) still in men’s minds no French government was 
going to order an assault on the Siegfried Line. The only possibility 
of an Allied offensive at this stage of the war would have been (as 
General Gamelin pointed out) an attack into the Ruhr through 
Belgium and Holland. These states were still neutral, and it was 
inconceivable that the Allies should do to Belgium and Holland 
what the Germans had done to Belgium in 1914. 

Inconceivable? So most people would have thought. But most 
people did not know what was going on at the highest level 
amongst the Allies, and to this day we are indebted to the Germans 
for the information. But this will be discussed in a moment. 

At the beginning of 1940 the Allies were wondering what to do 
next. From a conversation the author had with the Prime Minister 
at that time he formed the impression that Mr. Chamberlain felt 
the right course was to sit tight. But both M. Reynaud in France 
and Mr. Churchill were anxious to ‘open up the war’. How? 

Schemes were considered which, in the light of what we now 
know about the strength of the enemy, must be described as 
fantastic. We know all about them because when the Germans 
overran France they captured and published the French archives 
which included the Allied War Council discussions in London. 
There were ideas of going to the rescue of Finland at the cost of 
ignoring Norwegian and Swedish neutrality! Tliis operation, if it 
had ever come off, would have added the Soviet Union to the open 
enemies of Britain and France! There were ideas of bombing the 
Russian oilfields at Baku—although Russia was teclmically a 
neutral and no planes were available! War leaders in London and 
Paris were living in wonderland during w’hat Liddell Hart has 
called ‘The Winter of Illusion’. 

Hitler at this time did not wish to involve Scandinavia in the 
war. His principal desire was, at any rate temporarily, to obtain 
peace. But as signs multiplied that the Allies w’ere planning to 
establish themselves in Scandinavia (with or without the consent of 
the Scandinavians), Hitler decided to act first and invaded Den¬ 
mark and Norway on April 8th. Although the Allies had been pre- 
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paring for three months to do this in Norway on their own account, 
they were taken completely by surprise. 

Mr. Churchill, the British First Lord, spoke of Hitler's ‘grave 
strategic error’, of ‘the considered view of the Admiralty that we 
have greatly gained by what has occurred’, and said that ‘we arc 
greatly advantaged by what has occurred, provided we act with 
increasing vigour to turn to the utmost profit the strategic blunder 
into which our mortal foe has been provoked'. He also said: ‘We shall 
take all we want off this Norwegian coast now with an enormous 
increase in the efficiency of our blockade.’ 

Few of his colleagues in Parliament—of whom the author was 
one—realised at the time the peculiar significance of the word 
italicised above. 

Far from using vigour, the Allied attempt to drive the Germans 
out of Norway was slow (the first landings were made a week after 
the German invasion), badly conceived and muddled. From fear of 
an air attack no serious attempt was made to strike with surface 
ships at the German sea communications into South Norway: 
nor was it thought feasible to force an entry into the Trondhjem 
fjord although German ships had successfully achieved this 
operation. 

By May 1st the Allied intervention had failed and their forces 
were evacuated except from Narvik in the extreme north, which 
was untenable and was abandoned on June 7th when far greater 
issues were at stake in Western Europe. 

The importance of the Norwegian campaign was out of all 
proportion to the relative smallness of the forces engaged, and for 
two reasons. 

First, far from being a ‘strategic blunder’ by Hitler, it turned 
out to be a master stroke for which he ought to have been thankful 
to the Allies for having provoked him into the doing of it. His 
possession of the long Norwegian coastline was of tremendous 
advantage to the Germans, because it enabled them to establish 
bases for U-boat operations and airfields for the Luftwaffe. Wlien 
tlic Soviet Union became an ally of the ^Ve.st the only direct suj)ply 
route by sea along which help could be sent to Uussiji was rouinl 
the North Cape to Archangel. The heroic efforts of the British 
Navy and Mercantile Marine to get the supplies to Russia had to be 
made against constant surface, submarine anil air force attacks 
launched against the convoys from bases on this flunking Nor¬ 
wegian coastline. Cruel losses were suffered in latitudes where, 
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when the weather was fair in the summer, there was no refuge to be 
found in darkness; and in the winter, when the sun vanished or rose 
at noon, blood-red a few degrees above the horizon, the chances 
were that the convoys would encounter the full fury of the howling 
Arctic gales. The second reason why the Norwegian campaign was 
important is that one of its by-products was the formation in 
Britain of what history may describe as the most famous govern¬ 
ment for the prosecution of war ever formed at Westminster. This 
was the National Government, supported by all parties and led by 
Winston Churchill. 

It came about thus: 

As news of the disasters, blunders and disorganisations of the 
Norwegian campaign reached Parliament a revolt began to take 
shape in the Conservative Party. It was felt that the Chamberlain 
administration, bearing on its forehead the inexpungable marks of 
the appeasement policy, lacked the necessary vigour to wage war 
with that single-minded resolution and purpose needed to beat 
Germany. Mr. Chamberlain was associated with an umbrella: the 
nation was looking for a man with a pole-axe. On May 7th, 1940, the 
Labour opposition indicted the Government for its handling of 
the Norwegian campaign. In a two-day debate, wliich must be 
classed as amongst the most significant ever held in the Palace of 
Westminster, the Government endeavoured to defend itself against 
its critics. At 6 p.m. on the last day a meeting was held in a 
committee-room of the House, attended by some twenty Govern¬ 
ment supporters under the chairmanship of Mr. Amery, who had 
been a leading critic of the (Government and had electrified the 
House by pointing a finger at Chamberlain and calling upon him 
to ‘go in the name of God’. At this meeting (which was bemg dupli¬ 
cated by a similar group in another room) those present, of whom 
the author was one, decided that in the national interest it was 
imperative to endeavour to overthrow the (Government. 

Accordingly, when, amidst scenes of indescribable excitement and 
tension, the vote took place at 10 p.m., it was found that 41 (Govern¬ 
ment supporters had crossed the floor of the House. It was clear 
that Mr. Chamberlain’s Government had lost the confidence of 
Parliament. It is worth recording that ‘the people’, had it been 
possible to hold a referendum that day, would have been most 
unlikely to have endorsed the actions of their representatives!^ 

^ This was certainly true of the caucus in the author’s constituency who 
told him not to join in with those who were trying ‘to rock the boat*. 
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Indeed, it was a minority on the Government side that did the 
trick. 

The Labour leaders, who from the beginning of the war, under 
the leadership of Mr. Attlee, had behaved in a commendably non- 
party manner, made it clear that whilst agreeing that a National 
Government or coalition of all parties was essential, there was only 
one man who could command their allegiance: he was Churchill, 
then First Lord of the Admiralty. He had loyally defended the 
Chamberlain Government to the end, whatever he may have 
thought in private. 

Mr. Chamberlain resigned and after Lord Halifax had declined 
the succession, the King sent for Mr. Churchill. 

No Prime Minister had ever formed a government in more 
difficult circumstances, for, in addition to the considerable hostility 
with which he was regarded by the ‘establishment’ of the Tory 
Party, whose machine only a few years earlier had done its best to 
drive him out of public life, he came to power practically at the 
same moment as Hitler launched a tremendous assault on Holland, 
Belgium and France. This event, though tlirowing an immense 
and sudden burden on Churcliili, did have the advantage that all 
internal dissensions were forgotten in the face of the national peril. 

It is a curious reflection on the uncertainties of life that Churchill 
owes his opportunity to achieve an immortal reputation to Adolf 
Hitler, for previous to the rise of the Nazi menace it seemed ns if 
the political career of this extraordinary man was at an end. In 
his opposition to political reforms in India and in his passionate 
advocacy of the cause of King Edward VIII during the abdication 
crisis he misjudged the political climate, and in his determined 
opposition to the appeasement policy he incurred the savage 
enmity of his party. We write ‘his party’; but that was one of his 
ifficulties. He was not and never has been a Tory; he was and is a 
nineteenth-century Whig; somewhat of a buccaneer in politics; a 
^ischievous schoolboy; a great actor; a man moved by strong and 
simple emotions and loyalties; a great Englishman.^ He was loved 
and admired for his qualities as well as his weaknesses. A man as 
niuch at home and at ease in the pub as in the Palace. This was the 
nian who at the age of sixty-six became the leader of the nation, 
and he remained in that arduous and exhausting post, making some 
serious mistakes but many great decisions and, above all, giving 

' hi years to come it moy seem tliat the American half of Chureliin’s parent- 
age ruis hqi been given due in uii.HCH8ing liie character. 
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democratic leadership, until he led Members of Parliament in pro¬ 
cession to St. Margaret’s for a Thanksgiving Service on the day of 
military victory in 1945. 

Then, as we shall see, the ups and downs of his extraordinary 
career were not yet at an end, and after a big downward plunge he 
rose again to power and office and failed to exploit a great op¬ 
portunity he had created* before retiring from the scene of world 
affairs, respected, admired and beloved. 

rv 

As soon as Hitler had finished with Poland he was mortified and 
enraged to discover that the Allies intended to continue the war. 
He decided that he must at once overwhelm France and then, with 
Western Europe in his power, the British would presumably see 
sense. Partly due to the weather and partly due to objections from 
his generals, Hitler postponed liis assault on the West, but after his 
success in Norway he decided to wait no longer and launched several 
attacks in the early hours of May 10th, 1940. The main punch was 
delivered by seven armoured divisions through the Ardennes, 
country which was supposedly impracticable as an avenue of 
invasion by armoured divisions. At the same time an assault was 
made on Belgium and Holland. 

The Ardennes country was not the ‘impenetrable massif which 
Marshal Foch described it to be in a directive in World War I. As 
many British tourists have discovered, it is well provided with 
roads. The German thrusts emerged from the Ardennes and found 
that the line of the River Meuse was weakly held by second-rate 
French divisions. The Germans forced the passage of the river and 
pressed forward towards the sea. Every mile they advanced in a 
westerly direction threatened the rear of the French and British 
troops in Belgium and compelled them to retreat. Holland was 
overrun. In a matter of days the German forces had driven a 
wedge between the northern group of Allied armies and the central 
and soutliern formations. On ]\Iay 27th the Belgians capitulated; 
they had no other choice, although at the time the most unjust 
accusations were made against the King of the Belgians.^ 

1 See p. 216. , „ 

* In fact the Belgian King by staying with lus troops until the 27th May 
instead of coming to London on the 25th [as the British Government urged 
him to do] kept the Belgian forces in action and can claim a large share in the 
success of the British evacuation from Dunkirk. 
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In Northern France the Britisli aiicl French forces were cut olT 
and it became a ejuestion as to wlictlier tlicy would have to sur¬ 
render en masse or could be evacuated from Dunkirk. Their situa¬ 
tion seemed hopeless on May 23rd, when the German forces were 
practically at Dunkirk whilst the retreating British and French 
were still far down the Channel coast. 

Inexplicably, on the face of it, Hitler suddenly ordered the Ger¬ 
man divisions to halt and even retreat. This extraordinary decision 
may have been partly to avoid inflicting too humiliating a defeat 
on the British and thus making it difficult for them to agree to 
peace terms.^ The German standstill lasted for three days, when 
Hitler authorised a renewal of the move to cut off the enemy. But 
the three days’ grace had to some extent averted complete disaster 
and under air cover from Britain a quarter of a million Britisli and 
100,000 French troops were brought off the beaches in a vast 
flotilla of small craft of all kinds. All their equipment had to be 
abandoned. In the northern campaign the Germans had taken 
1,000,000 prisoners at a cost of 60,000 casualties. Meanwliile the 
German divisions were sweeping south-westward across France, 
preceded by panic-stricken crowds of refugees. Paris was entercil 
on June 14th, and, pressing onwards, the Germans readied the 
Rhone Valley. The 400,000 French troops immured and isolated in 
the fortresses of the Maginot Line on France’s eastern frontier 
could now only await the order to surrender. 

The French Government fled to Bordeaux, where, on June Ifltli. 
the French Ministers received an historic oiler from Britain made 
in a last desperate elfort to keep the French in the war and persuade 
them to abide by their pledge not to make a separate peace but 
to continue the struggle from North Africa. 

The olfer was unprecedented and consisted of a proposal for an 
indissoluble union between France and Britain. It was proposed 
that there ‘shall no longer be two nations, but one Franeo-Hritisii 
Union’, with ‘joint organs of defence, foreign, rmaneial and 
economic policies’. There was to be common citizenship; the ‘two 
Parliaments will be formally associated’, and so forth and so on. 

Though armed with this document (it was about all he had got) 
the French Prime Minister, Ileynaud, failed to overcome the 

* Although this is the iwpular view it is not supported by any hard evideiiee. 
^ptuin Liddcll'llurt hus pointed out that there is a lot of evidence, too 
intricate to be suminariscd here, indicating that the pause was based on military 
considerations and differences of opinion net ween senior German commanders. 
It was certainly a first-class blunder. 
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defeatist forces in France led by General Weygand. He resigned 
and was succeeded by the agfed Marshal P^tain, who signed an 
armistice with the Germans on June 25th. A young French general 
called de Gaulle fled to Britain, determined to carry on the struggle 
in the name of Free France. We have already commented in this 
book how war accelerates slow-moving developments; and when 
later in the post World War II period we come to the struggle to 
make a United Europe, those engaged in that task sometimes 
wondered what might have been the result of an acceptance of the 
French of this far-reaching and astonishingly unorthodox offer in 
1940 of a sudden union between France and Britain. There had 
been no time to think out the details and practical implications, 
but four years and close association in common citizenship during 
the war might have produced a Franco-British omelette im¬ 
possible to unscramble in 1945. 

The episode does show that, given a climate of sufficiently intense 
crisis, obstacles and insuperable objections to bold and imagina¬ 
tive political proposals fade away like early-morning mist. But the 
proposal was to become no more than one of the curiosities of 
history. Perhaps it should have been made a week earlier, for in all 
such matters the question of timing is decisive. 

A National Government in Britain was needed long before 1940 
to rally the nation to meet the Hitler menace, but it took a dis¬ 
astrous defeat in Norway to bring it about, or, harking back to 
World War I, it was not until military disaster stared the Allies in 
the face in 1918 that they could bring themselves to agree to the 
obvious need for a supreme military commander (Foch) over the 
Western forces. 

It is still customary to regard Hitler’s spectacular overwhelming 
of France as a military conquest and it is true that the front 
collapsed before the civilians caved in. But Hitler’s achievement 
can also be deseribed with some reason as a mopping-up expedition 
to gather the fruits of a political offensive which had been in 
progress for some years. Not only—as shown by the French aban¬ 
donment of Czechoslovakia—was the spirit of French political life 
thoroughly defeatist, but between September 1989 and the fall of 
France the morale of the army had sunk to low levels. M. Mandel, 
in a conversation with the author in February 1940, was pessimistic 
about the army. The process had been nurtured by the months of 
inaction during the ‘phoney’ war, and the activities of the powerful 
Communist Party, wliich—at this time in France as elsewhere—took 
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its line from Moscow and declared that the war was an imperialist 
aggression and was busy distributing literature amongst the troops. 
Going further back in time, it w'as arguable that in 1039 Trance had 
never recovered, and never would recover, from the fearful injuries 
she had received when she was bled white in World War I. 

Did the French feel during the years before World War II that 
they were no longer strong enough to be a great military power, 
and that in terms of power politics they were on that declining 
slope down which Spain and Holland had slid during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries? And was it with this secret apprehension 
in their hearts that from 1919 to 1939 the French had striven on the 
one hand to seek security in trying to keep intact the fet ters fastened 
upon the Germaji giant at Versailles and on the otlier to build up 
collective security arrangements tlirough the League of Nations? 

Neither policy had succeeded, and in 1939 the French fount! 
themselves obliged to demonstrate in the harsii test of war tliat 
they were—what in fact they were not—a great military power and 
a nation imbued with the spirit which had been epitomised in the 
defence of Verdun in World War I. 

As these words are being written the world is watching the 
efforts of the young general (whose escape to llritain was mentioned 
above), as President dc Gaulle, to make ‘La France’ once more 
‘Great’. Qui vivra verraf 

It was on June 10th, 1939, that the jackal Mussolini hastcnc<l 
to join the victors before it was too late and declared war on 
France—a bold decision not iinplcmcntcd until June 20th—wher» a 
feeble offensive into the Uivicra was checked by weak French 
forces. In October 1910, much to Hitler’s annoyance, Mussolini 
attacked the Greeks. 

As soon as it was clear that the French Government under P^tain 
at Vichy was now—even against its will—a pawn in the Iiamis of 
Hitler, tlie future of tlie Frcncli licet became a grcjit anxiety to the 
British. It was commanded by Admiral Durian, who disliked both 
British and Germans, but in the last days of France’s agonv had 
promised that the French fleet would never full into German hands. 
But after the German victory PVcnch naval units in North Africa. 
West Africa and Alexandria remained faithful to Darlun and 
Pd'tain. The British, about to face a life-or-dealh struggle, felt 
it essential to their salvation to ensure the neutrality of the 
French ships if they would not join the Allied cause. Those in Bri¬ 
tain were seized, those in Alexandria neutralised, but a particularly 
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tragic event took place at Oran when a powerful French force 
refused the British terms and was then attacked and largely 
destroyed by the British fleet. This event certainly showed the 
world that Britain had a government of men determined to fight 
to the end. 

Supreme in Western Europe, it seemed to Hitler, and to the 
majority of observers all over the world, that a compromise peace 
with Britain was a certainty, and that His Majesty’s Government 
was bound to recognise that the British were in a ‘militarily hope¬ 
less position’. The British were blind to this fact and Hitler was 
astonished to discover that the British were not interested in 
accepting the not unfavourable peace terms he was prepared to 
offer to them. 

On the face of it the British position did seem hopeless. Britain 
had retrieved her small army, but had no weapons with which to 
equip the men or the great flood of volunteers who rushed into the 
Home Guard. Some of these were armed with pikes—and a shot¬ 
gun was a weapon of high valuel 

On the other hand, the spirit of the nation in Britain’s ‘finest 
hour’, when, to the amazement of the world, her people not only 
‘stood alone’ but actually appeared to be enjoying this unique 
experience, rose to heights never achieved before or since. 

In sober fact it is doubtful whether Churchill’s clarion call to 
fight on the beaches and in the streets, and ‘you can always take one 
with 5 'ou’, would have turned out that way if German army 
formations had established a lodgement in the United Kingdom 
and had then only to overcome a disorganised and badly armed 
civil resistance. But the nation, not having studied the problem of 
how a civil population fights armoured divisions, took it for granted 
that such an operation was feasible, and there was no talk of sur¬ 
render. The public was unaware that one of the chief hopes of the 
British General Staff if German troops reached the beaches of 
Britain, was the use of mustard gas. 

There were, however, better military reasons for considering that 
the British position was not so hopeless as it looked. The British 
fleet was still intact and the German General Staff had a very lively 
apprehension of the dangers of the Channel crossing. Secondly, the 
R.A.F., part of wliich had been wisely held back from the battle in 
France,' was still a considerable force with the new and invaluable 
invention of radar at its disposal. 

* To the indignation of the Frenesh Government. 
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But the most favourable omen from the British point of view 
was that none of the immense and complicated preparatiotis for a 
combined operation against Britain had been begun by Hitler 
when France so suddenly surrendered. When Hitler realised in July 
1940 that the stupid British would not talk peace, he decreed that 
an expedition to conquer the U.K. must be ready by mid-August. 
It was necessarily a rapid improvisation, and the German General 
Staff insisted that grave risks would be incurred in operation ‘Sea- 
lion’, in which ten divisions were to be thrown ashore between 
Folkestone and Worthing. 

At this juncture Marshal Gocring (later to commit suicide 
after the Nuremberg trials) assured Hitler that he could drive the 
R.A.F. out of the sky, and so ensure that the Luftwaffe would be 
free to cover the expeditionary force against the desperate attacks 
upon it which the Royal Navy was certain to launch. 

He was told to get on with the job and the invasion was post¬ 
poned until September. 

Then began the Battle of Britain in which the civil population of 
southern England, going to and from its daily tasks, watched the 
ffirious battles in the summer sky over London and the Thames 
estuary. The object of the attack was to eliminate the R.A.F. and. 
when ‘The Few’ inflicted devastating losses on the daylight attackers 
the German plan was changed and the offensive was carried on at 
night. Severe damage was done to London, and after five successive 
nights of blitz the situation in the capital was critical in respect of 
water and gas supplies; but these night raids were of no value in 
helping forward the invasion project. When it became clear that 
tlie Luftwaffe could not dominate the air above the Channel and 
the South of England, Hitler called off the invasion. Like another 
would-be world conqueror, Napoleon, who had stood on the shores 
of France and looked across the twenty-one miles of water which 
separated him from his objective and principal encn»y, Hitler's 
mind was turning to the East. On the evidence now available it is 
doubtful whether the invasion of Britain was ever in the forefront 
of his plans for any length of time. 

V 

With the passing of the danger of invasion in the autumn of 1940, 
the story of the war began a new chapter. In the East, Polotjcl was 
no more, and in the West all Europe—save Britain—was subdued. 
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Spain might be expected to collaborate with the Nazis, although it 
turned out that Franco’s price in the form of territorial concessions 
at the expense of France was more than Hitler would concede at a 
Franco-Hitler meeting in October 1940. 

But the trouble from Hitler’s point of view was that there was 
still war in the West—the war with Britain. Short of an invasion, 
the island kingdom could only be eliminated by one of two methods 
or a combination of both. 

The first, and it was one which had nearly brought the British to 
their knees in 1917, was submarine war on the lines of sea com¬ 
munications to Britain. The prospects of success in 1940 were much 
brighter than they had been in 1917, and for several reasons. The 
cliief of these was that, whereas in the 1914-18 war the U-boats had 
been obliged to operate chiefly from the restricted bottle-neck of 
the Heligoland Bight and make the hazardous passage through the 
Straits of Dover or across the North Sea and round the north of 
Scotland before they could get out to the focal points of the trade 
routes to the west and south of Britain, in 1940 the U-boats (and 
better and bigger ones) had at their disposal bases from Narvik in 
northern Norway to the coasts of Spain—and in practice they also 
had facilities in Spanish ports. In the Mediterranean they had the 
ports and facilities of their allies, the Italians. 

The second hopeful circumstance from Hitler’s point of view was 
the possibility of using the air force, partly in a direct assault on 
the cities, factories and docks of the great ports, and especially on 
London, which was so close to the German airfields; and partly in 
operations to assist the U-boats by bombing merchant ships. 

Both these policies were adopted but not wholeheartedly. Lon¬ 
don suffered severely during the winter of 1940; other cities had 
their share, whilst the Luftwaffe, operating over the sea in various 
ways, did much damage to shipping.^ 

But it was clear to Hitler that this offensive strategy, if dedicated 
solely to attacks on the British Isles, would not produce quick 
results. Although the British Admiralty had been remiss in pre¬ 
paring anti-submarine measures, they were making up for lost time 
and there were disturbing signs that Roosevelt in the U.S.A. was 
doing all he could to assist the British.^ He had already allowed the 
British to have fifty old destroyers in exchange for bases in the West 

* For example: in tliree montlis in 1941, 543,000 tons of shipping were sunk 
by air attack. 

• See p. 180. 
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Indies, and, far more important, the American Congress passed the 
Lend-Lease Bill in March 1941 . This was an Act of enormous signifi¬ 
cance, for it meant that even if the U.S.A. remained neutral her vast 
economic and industrial strength w'as at the disposal of Britain, on 
what might be described as never-ncverterms of payment. In Roose¬ 
velt’s words, the U.S.A. became ‘the great arsenal of democracy’. 

It must have been plain to Hitler as he considered the situation 
at the end of 1940 that two of his hopes had vanished. The first was 
a limited coup dealing with Poland, followed by a period of peace; 
the second was the establishment of a West European new order 
under Nazi domination, of which Britain could not be expected to 
be a part but whose existence slic would have to recognise as a world 
force, and with which she would practise co-existence. Hitler liad a 
respect and a kind of secret admiration for Britain, the home, he 
may have felt, of a sister master-race! 

But now, led by the implacable Churchill, these British had not 
only refused peace but hud dedicated themselves to the destruction 
of the Third Reich. 

Very well, then, brooded the Fuehrer—the British, liaving 
spurned the hand of peace, must be taught the necessary 
lesson; but if it meant invasion that operation must wait till 1941 
or 1942, by which time the air-bombardment and the sea- and air- 
blockade might have brought them to their senses, and in the mean¬ 
while he would have dealt with the Russians, wljom he trusted as 
little as Stalin trusted him, which was not at all. 

Furthermore, his Italian ally, reinforced if necessary, ought to be 
able to conquer Egypt and this would deny the Mediterranean to 
tlie British and close the Suez Canal. The United Kingdom ought 
to be easy meat in 1942. 

From the point of view of the British Govermnent—oiut cannot 
write of the Allies, because Britain stood alone with only the open 
support of the Domuiions*—the .situation at the beginning of j)hasc 
three of the war appeared as follows: 

The peril of immediate destruction had been safely overcome. 
Air bombardment of cities must be expected to continue, but it 
seemed as if the development of air defence .should keep this under 
control, and there were at that time no signs of the missile attack 
which later became so dangerous. 

‘ And, oi course, the forces of the governinciitH, notably the Nor- 

we^uii mercantile marine and 35,000 Polish troops. The nc^ro ^'overnor £bou6 
rallied French Equatorial Africa to General dc Gaulle in 1040. 
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More critical in 1940 was the submarine menace, but here again it 
would be a long-drawn-out struggle which, as British defences 
improved, could be sustained for many months. 

Then there was the problem of North Africa and the Middle 
East, gravely menaced by numerous Italian forces in Libya and 
Tunisia. 

In the matter of supplies, help and sustenance of various kinds 
short of armed intervention was now assured from the U.S.A., but, 
on the other hand, Hitler was receiving similar assistance from the 

Russians. 

In general terms, the strategic position of the British was that 
they were still very much on the defensive and the immediate 
danger seemed to be in North Africa. However, since wars are not 
won by evacuations—however successful—or by long and success¬ 
fully sustained sieges, the question arose: ‘Wliat were the prospects 
of passing to the offensive?’ 

The prospect in 1940-41 of this ever being possible were not 
bright. Apart from the danger that the crafty Stalin might decide 
that Hitler had won the war and he had better accept Hitler’s 
proposals that Russia, Germany, Italy and Japan should decide 
how to share out the isolated British Empire, there was in this war 
no prospect whatsoever of blockading the enemy as in 1914-18. In 
1940 the blockade boot was on the Nazi foot. 

The wlxole of the continent of Europe was enemy territory and 
Vichy France could at the best be regarded as a reluctant ally of 
Hitler, a state of affairs which Laval (in what he believed to be the 
interests of France) was endeavouring to improve from the German 
point of view against the feeble resistance of the agfed P^tain. 

In the French ports lay units of their fleet which might at any 
moment be taken over by the German Navy. Free—so it seemed 
—from any immediate menace on its Eastern Front, the Nazi 
dominion over Europe was supported by the Welirmacht, the most 
powerful army in the world, its morale enriched by a series of 
spectacular victories, battle-trained and supported by a great air 
force manned by resolute and skilful pilots and supplied by a 

highly elhcient aircraft industry. 

There were four possibilities open to the War Cabinet as they 
considered how to defeat Hitler instead of being obliged to sur¬ 
render to him. 

One was purely hypothetical and depended upon one or more of 
the Great Powers (Russia, Japan and the U.S.A.) entering the 
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conflict and thus altering the strategic situation. In 1940 a de¬ 
velopment of this kind might be as likely to advantage Hitler as 
Britain. 

The second possibility was that, whilst sustaining a blockade and 
air attacks, Great Britain (with the material aid of machines from 
the U.S.A.) could build up an air force which, by striking at 
Germany’s homeland, could force Hitler to surrender. This was a 
very dubious hope and in retrospect can be seen to have had no 
chance of success. 

The third possibility was an internal revolt in Germany. But, 
although (in our opinion) insufficient attention and consideration 
were given to this aspect of the strategic situation, it is only right to 
add that internal revolt was only likely to become a significant 
possibility aJUr Hitler had suffered military reverses. 

Lastly, the correct answer was clear, but it seemed tlic least 
practical of the possibilities in 1940, and that was to give battle to 
the Wehrmacht and destroy it. That objective—unless Britain was 
to be the battlefield—meant that an expeditionary force of a size 
far beyond the capacity of the British would have to cross the 
Channel (an operation impossible without air superiority) and 
force a landing on a hostile coast. 

As Mr. Churchill said to the author at about this time: ‘I do not 
believe Hitler can beat us, but we cannot defeat him without the 
Americans.’ 

That was undoubtedly a correct appreciation of the situation. 
Therefore the British decided to do their best to build up their anti¬ 
submarine and air forces in order to protect their sea trallic; do what 
they could to strike back at Germany’s industrial centres; take 
measures to protect the Middle East; and hope and work for the 
best in Washington, where the President was an ally—if a neces¬ 
sarily cautious one for the time being. 

It was at this stage in the war that Churchill took a bold and 
brilliant decision. He deci<led that although the British Army had 
only just begun to recover from Dunkirk he would send reinforce¬ 
ments round the Cape of Good Hope to the Middle East. 

The Italians, with about 200,000 troops in Libya, launched an 
attack on Egypt in September 1940 and made a sitnill penetration. 
In December 1940, thanks to ChurcliiH’s decision, the British 
launched a highly successful counter-offensive and by February 
1941 had captured tens of thousands of prisoners and were in 
possession of an extensive area of Italian North Africa. 
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ButiHitler, as part of his plan for securing his southern flank 
in preparation for his forthcoming attack on Russia (Roumania and 
Bulgaria had joined the Axis Powers in 1940 and early in 1941 
respectively), assaulted Yugoslavia on April 6th, 1941, and had 
overrun that country by April 17th. The Germans then moved 
towards Greece. Meanwhile, since October 1940, the Greeks had 
beaten off the Italian invaders for six critical months, throwing 
them back into Albania.' The Greek position was desperate as the 
German forces approached. 

In February the British Government had promised the Greeks 
that they would receive British reinforcements, and these troops 
arrived in Greece early in March 1941. They had been withdrawn 
from North Africa and this move has been criticised partly because 
it forfeited a chance of consolidating victory in North Africa, partly 
because it left Wavell’s forces in that area unable to withstand a 
riposte by the Italians, now being reinforced by Germans under the 
famous tank commander General Rommel. 

By April 24th a force of about twenty-seven German divisions 
had overrun Greece and the 57,000 British Commonwealth troops 
who had been sent to the rescue were struggling to get away by 
sea. Some 14,000 failed to escape and all their precious equipment 
was abandoned; 27,000 went to Crete, only to find themselves once 
more in trouble when, on May 20th, the Germans staged an airborne 
invasion of the island, the first operation of its kind in history. In 
eleven days, but at such a high cost in casualties that a similar 
operation was never repeated, the Germans had conquered the 
island. Of its garrison of 27,000 troops, 14,000 were taken oS by 
the Royal Navy, wliich suffered heavy losses from bombing. 

On the face of it the British had suffered another disaster, but 
those who supported the decision to go to Greece assert that this 
intervention forced Hitler to come down into the Balkans and clear 
up that situation before he felt able to assault Russia and that the 
intervention was well worth the cost if it postponed Hitler s attack 
on Russia by six weeks and so limited the time at his disposal in 
which to crush Russia with a lightning stroke before the onset of 
winter.- 

As those who protested about sending troops to Greece had 

* AJiothcr^opinion is that it was the coup in Yugoslavia and not our inter¬ 
vention in Greece that forced Hitler to settle with the Balkans before attacking 
Russia and that the weather did not allow liim to attack Russia earher as 
he had planned. This is the German offlcial view. 
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feared, the German-Italian forces in North Africa launclied an 
offensive (March to April 1941) and the British were back on the 
Egyptian frontier, leaving Tobruk besieged as a token that they 
had once been into Cyrenaica. 

Here we must leave the North African campaign with the brief 
remark that the British made a second attack (November 1941- 
January 1942) which shook but did not destroy Rommel, who 
made his counter-attack from January to August 1942, during 
which Tobruk w’as prematurely surrendered, and the German tanks 
were once more on the frontiers of Egypt. In these battles the 
British tanks were inferior to those of the Germans.* It looked, on 
the face of it, as if Rommel might get to Cairo this time, but he 
was held up—or some have it that his communications were over¬ 
strained—until the last of these ‘advances and retreats’ began with 
the British offensive from October 1942 to April 1943, which opened 
with the Battle of Alamein on October 23rd, 1942. 

We have briefly summarised these events because tlie second 
British attack (November 1941) and all subsequent ups and downs 
in the North African campaign belong to the next stage in the war 
when the whole situation was drastically altered by Hitler’s attack 
on Russia in June 1941. When news was received of the German 
attack Mr. Churchill went to the microphone and told the British 
people that the Russians were now their allies. Devoted members 
of the Communist Party could not have exceeded the unanimity 
with which this sudden change of policy was accepted by the 
British people. It was common sense. 

VI 

The British Government had warned the Russians of what was 
coming to them, but they did not believe a word of it. The German 
assault was a first-class example of the ‘blitzkrieg techniejue’ and 
took the Russians by surprise. It looked os if once again the cam¬ 
paign would be over in a few weeks, or perhaps months, when the 
swastika would be flying over the Kremlin. This was certainly llic 
German plan, and a member of the Army Council told the author 
in June 1940: ‘We give the Russians six weeks!’ So sure was Hitler 
of a quick victory that no preparation was made for a winter 
campaign; this error caused immense sufferings to the German 
troops. 

‘ Not 80 , according to Liddcll-Ilurt. 
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Although they suffered fearful losses, the Russian troops fought 
stubbornly as they fell back into the vast spaces of Russia. The 
German technique consisted of powerful and rapid drives forward 
by widely separated armoured columns, which then turned in¬ 
wards to encircle masses of Russian troops. The process was that of 
pincer bites into Russia. By December hundreds of thousands of 
Russians had been captured and German troops were in the out¬ 
skirts of Moscow. They were in front of Leningrad (St. Petersburg) 
in the north and had reached Rostov in the south. But still the 
Russians held out whilst Stalin and his government retreated 
eastward, and made extraordinary efforts to move industrial plant 
into Siberia. 

It was at this time in the Russian war that Hitler committed a 
grave political error. When German troops entered the Ukraine the 
peasants, who hated the Communist policy of collectivising the 
farms, had welcomed the invaders as deliverers. As some of Hitler s 
advisers told him, he could have had a million fighting men on his 
side and a friendly population if he would promise autonomy to the 
Ukrainians. Hitler would have none of it, and the arrival on the 
scene of the Nazi administrators and their brutal behaviour soon 
caused the Ukrainians to become violently anti-German. 

The Germans, handicapped by their long lines of communication 
through Russia and Poland back to the homeland, lines continu¬ 
ally attacked by roving bands of partisans, were startled to find 
that the Russians were able to mount a counter-attack. It lasted 
for three months, from December 1941 to March 1942. It made 
some progress, but Hitler forbade any retreat and the Germans 
managed to hold on to their principal positions. In this he may have 
been right, as his army was ill-equipped for winter campaigns and 
any retreat might have become a rout. Napoleon’s retreat from 
Moscow in 1812 was an ever-present thought on both sides. 

The German armies were severely damaged by the strain of this 
winter campaign and never recovered the strength, either material 
or moral, they had displayed in the initial assault. The Eastern 
Front began to become a nightmare of ever-increasing horror to 
German soldier and civilian alike. The German civilian was begin- 
ing to feel the weight of air attack from Britain, although its 
influence on the course of the war was much less up to 1944 than 
was thought at the time. 

In the early months of 1942 Hitler, now irrevocably committed 
to the Eastern Front, was impelled to make a final effort to conquer 
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the tenacious and numerous Russians whose Communist leaders 
now had the Russian people behind them in what was officially 
described as the Great Patriotic War.^ 

One reason which drove Hitler forward was his need of the 
products of the oil fields around Baku. There were also dreams that 
if all went well the German armies from the north might meet, 
somewhere in Palestine or Iraq, Rommel’s Panzer divisions coming 
north from the conquest of the Nile Valley. This would indeed be a 
super-pincer movement, effectively enclosing the Middle East oil 
and the Suez Canal. 

The second great German offensive on the Russian front began in 
the spring of 1942, and before the autumn it had reached the River 
Volga in the region of Stalingrad. Still further south, German 
columns were approaching tlie first oilfields in the Caucasus. In tiie 
north, the city of Leningrad was still unconquered as it underwent 
its memorable siege. 

This was the high-water mark of the German advance. Held up at 
Stalingrad, although, [as the author was shown in 1945 by the 
Russian commander], the Germans came to within 800 yards of the 
River Volga, an army of 200,000 men under General Paulus, whom 
Hitler refused to allow to retreat, was surrounded by the Russian 
counter-offensive and trailed off into captivity. This was in 
February 1943, and the winds and snows of another winter wore 
moaning and drifting across the Russian steppes. The long retreat 
to Berlin and final defeat was about to begin, although it was to be 
interrupted by a brief German re-conquest of the Ukraine in 1943. 

But already we are too far ahead of developments elsewhere, 
since, in December 1941, as he was realising that his first rush had 
failed to crush the Soviet Union, Hitler learned—probably with 
mixed feelings—that Japan had launched a surprise attack on the 
American Fleet at Pearl Harbour in Hawaii. 'Ihe United States 
was therefore in the war, and not only against Japan but also 
Germany. 

The war became a World War. 

* In order to moLilise tiu- palrioliBin of tlic |H‘oplf, coiK-ossioiw were made 
to tlif Church and the memories of imtioiml heroes of Tsari-st days were 
revived and extolled. 


O 
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CHAPTER 20 


The Second World War (continued) 


I 

When Hitler invaded Poland the long and confused struggle in 
China was still raging. The Japanese were endeavouring to get a 
permanent grip on the Chinese nation whose Nationalist Govern¬ 
ment, led by Chiang Kai-shek, had taken up its position in Chung¬ 
king, deep in the interior and above the Yangtze gorges. 

The previous seat of government, Nanking, had been lost way 
back in 1937, when the Japanese indulged themselves in an 
enormous massacre of the inhabitants. 

The Chinese Communists battled away in the north with their 
own army, sometimes collaborating with Chiang Kai-shek (whom 
they had captured in 1936 and released!), sometimes not, but 
always fighting the Japanese. 

In order to appease and keep Japan out of World War II the 
British Government reluctantly closed the Burma Road in 1940 
for three months. Tliis was the only route by which the Chiang Kai- 
shek Government could get arms and supplies from the outside 
world. 

On September 27th, 1940, Japan joined the Berlin-Rome axis; 
with the consent of Vichy France she had previously moved troops 
into Indo-China. 

In April 1941 a neutrality pact was signed between Japan and 
Russia. This seems to have been a precaution by Stalin, so that if 
Hitler betrayed him he would not have to fight on two fronts; and 
by the Japanese, to ensure that they could expand southwards 
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without trouble in the north. The militants who dominated Japan¬ 
ese policy were thinking in terms of a vast empire or sphere of 
influence over China and South-East Asia. Its underlying idea was 
that non-Asian powers had no business in that part of the world 
(British in Hong Kong and Malaya; French in Indo-China; Dutch in 
the East Indies; U.S.A. in the Philippines), and that it was the des¬ 
tiny of Japan to lead all these Asian peoples to freedom and pros¬ 
perity. It must be acknowledged that the Japanese had got some¬ 
thing in this idea, and when in due course the European forces 
found themselves fighting for their existence in South-East Asia the 
colonial peoples were at the best interested onlookers, at the w’orst 
ready to welcome the Japanese as liberators. However, as the 
Japanese occupied these ex-colonial territories their treatment of 
the inhabitants convinced the latter that the Asian imperialists 
from the north were no better, and often worse, than those from 
the European West. 

During 1940 and 1941 U.S.-Japancse relations steadily 
deteriorated, and a long series of negotiations and conversations 
between Japan and the U.S. took place. Tlie fundamental issue at 
stake was the extent to which the U.S. was prepared to accept 
Japanese ovcrlordship in East Asia and abandon her general sup¬ 
port of Cliina. To Americans, especially those on the Pacific coast, 
Japanese imperialism seemed the kind of menace which Hitlerism 
had been to France and Britain in Europe. The Americans were not, 
however, disposed to appease the Japanese. 

In Japan there was a war party and a peace party, with the war 
party exerting most influence. In the U.S.A. there were President 
Roosevelt and his supporters, many of whom, including of course 
F.D.U., hardly concealed their conviction that, democratic sym¬ 
pathies apart, it was essential for the long-term interests of Ameri¬ 
can security that she should intervene on the side of Britain. But 
there were also the non-interventionists, who were powerful in 
Congress. In World War I the U.S.A. had not entered the war until 
she hud received the most severe provocation, and it seemed un¬ 
likely that Hitler would oblige in a similar manner in World War II 
or have the slightest reason for doing so; on the contrary, he must 
wish above all for America’s neutrality. It was quite certain that 
the U.S.A. was not going to intervene to save Communist Russia. 

Now conies a mystery. 

Negotiations were going on in Washington when, on December 
7th, at 1.80 p.m. Washington time, the Japanese delivered a 
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devastating and surprise air attack on the American fleet at anchor 
in Pearl Harbour, in the Hawaiian Islands. 

The friends of Roosevelt assert that up to the last moment he was 
labouring for peace. Did he not send a personal message to the 
Japanese Emperor on December 6th? 

The other school of thought, whilst not suggesting that Roose¬ 
velt had foreknowledge of the Pearl Harbour attack and took no 
steps to avert it, says that during the negotiations (too intricate even 
to summarise here) Roosevelt was presenting the Japanese dele¬ 
gates with American conditions which it was most unlikely the 
peace party would be able to persuade the war party to accept. In 
short, he was willing to provoke the Japanese into war. It was not a 
difficult task. 

The proposals made by the Americans on November 26th were 
described by the Japanese Prime Minister as an ‘ultimatum’, and 
it was two days later that the task force destined for Pearl Harbour 
sailed on its mission. It is also true that the Americans had secret 
service information that such an attack was possible, but the fact 
that it w’as carried out against a completely un-alerted fleet, im¬ 
mobile in harbour, suggests that inefficient staff work either 
l)revented the warning reaching the fleet or being properly assessed. 
WTiatevcr all the truth may be, the most important result from the 
point of view of the British was that the U.S. was now their open 
and declared ally in the struggle with Hitler, whose defeat, made 
possible by his Russian adventure, was now made certain by the 
intervention of the U.S.A. 

The British and her war-making Dominions were no longer 
alone, and this brought new problems in the sphere of strategy and 
the hammering out of a joint policy. Although great differences of 
opinion arose on many occasions between Washington and London, 
the Allies strove strenuously to operate a joint policy, a task facili¬ 
tated by the close personal relationship betw'een Roosevelt and 
Churchill. 

Stalin was always a problem. He was not only intensely suspicious 
of the democracies (we must remember they had tried hard to 
destroy Bolshevism in 1920), but he regarded the war as an un¬ 
fortunate interruption in Russia’s long-term plans—an interrup¬ 
tion which was to turn out in the end to leave him in a much 
stronger position internationally than he had been in 1940. 

Stalin was not the only difficult ally; de Gaulle, as he gradually 
built up the Free French forces, although militarily they could 
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never be very significant, was also a ‘prickly’ ally. Of him Churchill 
is supposed to have said: ‘I have borne many crosses in my time but 
none so heavy as the cross of Lorraine.’^ 

In the enemy camp there was a remarkable absence of any 
continuous attempt to work out an overall plan for the conduct of 
the war by the Axis Powers. There was necessarily some co¬ 
operation between Hitler and Mussolini (whom the Germans 
despised), but the Japanese fought their war in their own way, 
which will be described in Chapter 22. 

* * * 

The United States in 1941 was at war on two fronts, and even the 
immense resources of that great nation as it threw itself into 
mobilising its strength with a furious and indignant activity 
aroused by Japanese treachery, were not sufficient to supply the 
unlimited demands of simultaneous oflensive action in the Pacific 
Ocean and in the European theatre of war. Which should it be? 

II 

In January 1942 conferences were held in Washington at which a 
combined American-British Chiefs of Staffs Committee was 
established. The British were relieved to find that by and large the 
Americans, notwithstanding Pearl Harbour, recognised the over¬ 
riding importance of first dealing with Hitler. It was also agreed 
that to defeat Hitler an invasion of Europe would be essential and 
that the entry of the U.S.A. into the war made this a jiossiblc j>ro- 
ject, but one requiring immense prejmration.* 

It was at first hoped to launcli tlic invasion in 1945) (Operation 
llound-up); however, in 1942 the Nazis were still on the ofTcnsive. 
They were moving fast towards the Caucasus, and it scorned as if 
Russia might be in extremis; in North Africa Rommel was back 
again on the frontiers of Egypt; the Japanese olTcn.sivc was at full 
tide. For these reasons it beeamc clear that it was premature to 
hope for a return to the Continent in 194.'). It was decided that the 
proper course of action would be to make a once-and-for-all attempt 
to secure the North African coast from the Atlantic to Egypt and 
to accelerate this progress by a landing in Morocco. It was hoped 

' De Gaulle's symbol. 

• A recommended book is The Price o/ Vietory by R. W. Thompson (Con. 
stable) 106U, for its facts rather tlian its conclusions. 
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that it might be possible to secure the collaboration in this venture 
of at least some of the French in Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia. 
This hope was not realised. Admiral Darlan, the cliief French 
representative in North Africa, remained loyal to P^tain, and when 
a combined Anglo-American force landed near Casablanca on 
November 8th they were resisted by Vichy-French forces. 

The Germans reacted promptly to this threat far to the west of 
their forces in North Africa and airborne troops were dropped in 
Tunisia before the Allied forces could move eastward from Algeria 
after the Vichy French had abandoned resistance. 

The Allied advance eastwards towards the bases of Rommel’s 
army in Tunisia became stuck for the winter and no progress was 
made until the spring of 1943, by which time, after decisively 
beating Rommel at the battle of Alamein, the British forces under 
Montgomery had, for what turned out to be the last time, travelled 
westward along the North African coast and passed into Tunisia.' 
Caught between the Allied forces in the west and the British from 
the cast, a quarter of a million Germans and Italians surrendered 
and Allied control extended from Casablanca to Cairo. This was in 
May 1943. 

In January of that year Churchill, Roosevelt and de Gaulle met 
in conference at Casablanca. The chief purpose of this gathering was 
to decide ‘Wliat next?’ and also what could be done to help the 
Russians who were pressing hard for action in the West and saying 
that the aid they were getting in the form of munitions tiirough 
Archangel and a supply line which had been opened up through 
Persia w'as a small effort compared with their own extraordinary 
exertions. The Russians felt they were bearing the brunt; Stalin 
was suspected of contemplating a deal with Hitler. The contribu¬ 
tion his allies were making to the common cause in such directions 
ns the endless and tremendous Battle of the Atlantic against the 
U-boats and the bombing of Germany meant nothing much to 
Stalin (or at least he pretended they did not) as he saw most of 
Russia in Europe under German occupation.® 

This need to placate Stalin is said to be the chief reason which led 
the Allied leaders at Casablanca to issue their famous declaration of 

* By 1900 the Montgomery mj'th, wliich [not contradicted by the field- 
marslmll imaged the North African campaign as being Montgomery first, lart 
and all tne time, was fading as the great services before the Battle of Alamein 
of Field-Marshal Aucliinlcek, began to be recognized. 

2 At Sverdlovsk in Siberia a Russian with whom the author was arguing the 
point in January 1945 suidt *Vou may be right, but we can only think of 
armies. Navies mean notliing to me.* 
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war aims in the form of a statement that the Germans eould and 
would only be granted peace if they surrendered ‘unconditionally’. 

There has been much controversy about this decision, which was 
suggested by Roosevelt and adopted—we believe—without much 
reflection. The author regarded it at the time, and still does, as a 
political blunder of the first order and of immense advantage to 
Hitler and Goebbels in their assertions that this Carthaginian 
type of peace offer proved that the German nation must choose 
between fighting on to the last man and woman, or delivering itself 
helpless into the hands of ruthless enemies who in their lust for 
revenge would indulge in unbridled excesses. It was certainly a 
statement calculated to discourage any internal resistance move¬ 
ments in Germany of which there w'as evidence of existence when 
a plot to assassinate Hitler failed in July 1944. 

The second important decision taken at Casablanca was to use 
North Africa as a springboard from which to Icaj) into Sicily and 
thence to Italy—the so-called ‘soft under-belly of the Axis’—and 
knock the Italians out of the war. The details were decided at a 
Washington conference in May 1943. The advantages of knocking 
Italy out of the war were considerable, but there were certain 
difiiculties. It w’as expected that the Germans would fight hard to 
keep the Allies from advancing up the Italian peninsula and reach¬ 
ing the airfields in the Po valley; secondly, the physical nature of 
Italy was perfectly suited to a defensive operation. To advance 
northward from the boot of Italy w’as like fighting one’s way up a 
ladder, with the enemy always on top, since an interminable scries 
of valleys run east and west across the central backbone of the 
Apennines, thus forcing the attackers to battle up the narrow 
coastal plains. 

Lastly, there was a shortage of material (particularly landing- 
craft) and troops; a shortage because, as 1948 drew to its close, the 
demands of the preparations for the great attack due to be de¬ 
livered across the Channel in 1944 were given priority, and the war 
in the Pacific was also increasingly demanding supplies, especially of 
landing-craft. 

Sicily was invaded on July 10th and occupied by August 17th, 
1948, but a large number of German troops managed to withdraw 
across the Straits of Messina to the Italian mainland. 

In September—the long delay was unfortunate—the Allies, 
comforted by the resignation of Mussolini and access to power of 
Marshal Badoglio (who was trying to make peace with the Allies), 
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landed at Salerno, near Naples, and in the south of Italy. The Ger¬ 
mans resisted furiously, and though Italy joined the Allies in 
October and collaborated loyally, especially at sea, the advance up 
the Italian peninsula was halted by winter conditions, and it was 
not until June 1944 that the Allies entered Rome. All that year the 
struggle continued, and at the end of it the Allied offensive in Italy 
was battling against a line about three-quarters of the way up the 
Italian peninsula—still south of the northern plain. Six months 
earlier the Allied troops in Italy, who battled for twenty months 
clawing their way—and a costly way it was—up the Italian penin¬ 
sula (Anzio and Cassino are memorable names); troops who felt 
that they were to some extent forgotten men, had been encouraged 
to learn that the Allies had crossed the Channel and landed in 
Normandv on June 6th. The Supreme Commander was Eisen¬ 
hower, a soldier of limited strategic insight but the almost perfect 
personality for the control of some of the military prima donnas in 
the British and American armies. 

Ill 

The details of the Normandy landings and the subsequent 
campaign which ended in the unconditional surrender of the Ger¬ 
man armies in the West in May 1945 have been so fully described in 
books, articles, television and sound radio programmes that in this 
book it is only necessary to outline the main features of the 
campaign which opened with what was perhaps the most enormous 
combined operations ever undertaken in war. Stalin told the author 
in January 1945 that he thought it was the most remarkable 
operation of its kind in history. 

It was preceded by an enormous air offensive, and achieved 
tactical surprise. The Allies overcame the hitherto supposed im¬ 
possibility of landing on a defended coast unless one had possession 
of a port, by the ingenious device of prefabricating breakwaters in 
Britain and towing them across the Channel to make bases out of 
open beaches. Five divisions, preceded by airborne troops, made 
the first landings on about fifty miles of beaches on the east coast 
of the Cherbourg peninsula. After stubborn fighting the Allies 
broke out of their foothold on the Continent, and the Germans, 
who had massed their main forces further north, opposite the 
Straits of Dover, rejiliscd too late the true state of affairs. In 
Aumist the Allies also landed in the South of France and pushed 
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up the Rhone valley. It was a move of questionable value. Fighting 
stubbornly, the Germans in Northern France retreated towards 
the Rhine, followed by the Allied armies, who, as tlie year drew on, 
began to face difficult supply problems. 

The advance of the Allies was on a broad front and there has been 
much controversy as to whether the war might not have been 
ended in 1944 if the whole punch had been concentrated towards 
the north-west to reach the Ruhr and so on to Berlin. This was the 
British plan, but the Americans disagreed. The Germans were still 
fighting strongly at the end of the year, notwithstanding the fact 
that the Russians, who had passed to the olTensive, were now pres¬ 
sing them hard in the cast. The resolution and offensive powers of 
the Wchrmacht were exemplified in December 1944, when, to the 
confusion of the Allies, they suddenly mounted a formidable counter¬ 
offensive against the Americans in the Ardennes and made a pene¬ 
tration of fifty miles. This blow was eventually absorbed and 
repulsed, but it delayed the general advance for about six week.s. 

By the beginning of 1945 the end was in sight. The Russians 
were assaulting Berlin, and in April the Russian and Western 
forces met on the Elbe. Hitler committed suicide in Berlin on April 
30th, 1945. France, Holland, Belgium and Norway had been 
liberated. Nazi Germany, her cities in ruins, her army in captivity, 
her territory occupied in the cast by the Russians, in the west by 
the British and Americans, was no more. The surrender was un¬ 
conditional. The Nazi Government or any other government was 
non-existent. Chaos reigned supreme. 

The Normandy landings and subsequent operations which drove 
the Germans eastward had come just in time to save the Allies from 
a possible disaster and almost certainly an indefinite prolongation 
of the war. The nature of their escape was this: 

During the latter part of 1948 and early in 1944 the Nazis were 
developing long-range missiles of various kinds with which to 
bombard Britain from the Continent. The first was the Vl (the 
Hying bomb, nicknamed the doodle-bug); the next was the formid¬ 
able V2 rocket. The Vis, of which about 8,000 were launched on 
Britain, were slow-moving missiles, and half were destroyed in the 
air, but the V2s, which only came into action in September 1044 , 
were high-altitude rockets against which there was no active 
defence. There were other novel weapons in preparation, including 
one designed to shower small incendiary shells on London in a 
continuous stream. 
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Had the air bombardment begun six months earlier, or had the 
invasion of Europe failed, London and the south of England might 
have become untenable, also the invasion forces might have been 
destroyed as they embarked. In the general satisfaction created by 
the success of the Normandy landings the British people hardly 
realised that until the Allied troops overran the launching sites of 
these novel and formidable weapons Hitler—always supposing 
the Russians had not beaten him single-handed, which was 
doubtful—had good prospects of making Britain not only useless 
as an advanced base and a point of departure for the liberation 
of the Continent but also somewhat of a shambles. There is even 
reason to assume that by degrees Von Braun and his team of 
German rocket experts would have been able to extend the range 
of their weapons as far as the Midlands and beyond. London could 
certainly have been made more or less uninliabitable. Von Braun 
after the war became a highly esteemed and publicly honoured 
member of the American rocket organisation. 

If 1944 demonstrated that by a streamlining of old techniques 
an army could still cross the Channel from England and do battle 
on the Continent as it had done since the early Middle Ages, the 
same year also showed that as a defence line the Channel had lost 
most of its value. England was an off-shore densely crowded island 
whose life could be brought to a standstill in a week by a con¬ 
centrated bombardment with rocket missiles. Given that the 
missiles carried nuclear warheads, the job could be done in a 
matter of hours. 

IV 

While the Allies were advancing in the West, the Russians were 
doing likewise in the East, and the author can quote on the personal 
authority of Stalin that in the latter part of 1944 and beginning of 
1945 the Russians, ‘thanks to the supplies we received from the 
West, had a superiority of 8:1 in material over the Germans’. 
Stalin added: ‘The resistance of the Luftwaffe to our advance was 
negligible because of your air offensive in the West.* 

This was what he was saying in a private talk in the Kremlin. 
Publicly his line was that the Allies were doing next to nothing and 
the Russians were beating Hitler single-handed. It must have 
puzzled J. V. Stalin as he read the daily tributes to Russia’s efforts 
in speeches and press in the West. He may have wondered 
if it meant something sinister! Throughout the war he never 
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collaborated with his allies with any zeal and refused to allow 
Allied bombers which had attacked Germanv to fly on to Russia 
and refuel for the return journey. 

The details of his base betrayal of the Poles in the tragedy of 
the rising in Warsaw is a story for which, like hundreds of others, 
there is no space in this survey. The Germans in the East fought 
desperately as the dreaded Russian troops approached the frontiers 
of the Fatherland; the devastation the Germans had brought about 
in Russia gave them good reason to apprehend revenge and little 
mercy. 

In considering the behaviour of the Germans in occupied terri¬ 
tories from 1940 to 1945, a elear distinction must be made between 
the conduct of the German regular army (the Rcichszvchr) and 
that of the Nazi military formations, such as the S.A. and the 
like, and the Nazi administration. The behaviour of the Ri icliSiVehr 
units was normally correct and strictly disciplined, and there was 
often tension between the Army and the Nazi formations and 
organisations, owing to the brutal behaviour of the latter. 

When the Russians reached Germany, and cspeciully in Berlin, 
terrible scenes were witnessed, and for some days the city and its 
people were the victims of looting and ravaging, particularly by the 
Russians’ Asiatic troops. 

V 

A feature of the war was provided by the resistance movements 
which came into being in the occupied territories and were assisted 
and stimulated by an organisation in London. These movements 
contained many brave men and women, and the same tribute is 
due to the agents who were dropped by air. Many members of the 
resistance movements risked their lives to help and conecal Allied 
airmen shot down over enemy territory. But the romantic glamour 
which enveloped this subject concealed the fact that the move¬ 
ments were also natural homes for crooks, bandits and the like. 
Soon after the war the writer toured France in a caravan and was 
astonished to find a great deal of hostility amongst many people of 
all classes to La Resistance; if half the stories we heard were true 
there were good grounds for complaint. Perhaps the most valuable 
service rendered to the Allied cause by the resistance in France was 
in the field of intelligence reports prior to the landing in Normandy. 
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VI 

As the war in Europe raged on after the success of the invasion 
of Western Europe, the German homeland was subjected to a 
tremendous hammering by the Allied bomber command, and this 
is an appropriate place at which to write about the Allied bomber 
offensive. 

We have already mentioned that prior to the entry of the United 
States into the war, and after the danger of a German invasion had 
passed, the only means whereby the British could strike at the 
enemy was by air attack. A Ministry of Aircraft Production^ 
was set up under Lord Bcaverbrook to produce the largest possible 
bomber force. When the United States came into the war American 
bombers were stationed in Britain to add to the offensive. The Air 
Force has never been overmodest in its claims, and during the 
years 1941-44 the public and the Government supposed that far 
more damage was being done to Germany’s industrial potential 
than was the case. 

The concentration of effort on the bombing of Germany starved 
the air squadrons which were helping the Navj' to fight the all- 
important Battle of the Atlantic, since there was an area in the 
Atlantic in which long-range bombers attacking U-boats would 
have been better employed than in raids on Germany. The famous 
1,000-plane raid on Cologne was achieved by putting anything 
which would fly into the air. 

But technical advances in bombing accuracy, an immense in¬ 
crease in the number of Allied bombers and the ever-mounting 
strain on the Luftwaffe, which by 1944 was engaged on three fronts 
(Home defence; North Africa and Italy; the Eastern Front), 
created a different situation, and during the last months of the war 
the German people were dealt terrible blows and German in¬ 
dustrial and munition plants, especially synthetic oil factories, 
were knocked to pieces. 

Typical of the period was a great raid on Hamburg, when tens of 
thousands of civilians perished and the streets caught fire. Surveying 

* A remarkable Ministry it ^vas! It delivered the goods by unorthodox 
means. The author worked in it as an M.P. in an honorary capacity fh>ra its 
formation to 1941. Truth can be stranger than fiction! Will any reader believe 
the statement that (as director of the Factory Defence Section) the Minister 
once ordered the author to put admirals on the roofs of factories to act as 
aircraft spotters? 
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the miles of ruins and rubble of the city soon after the war, the 
author could well understand the remark of the Burgomaster who 
said that it had been long debated as to whether the ruins had 
better be abandoned above their dead and a new' Hamburg built 
ten miles down the Elbe. 
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The Second World War (continued) 



The Sea and the Air 

I 

In World War I the war at sea after the first six months was 
almost entirely waged in the North Sea and the western approaches 
to the United Kingdom. 

In World War II naval operations were world-wide in scope and 
more varied in character. They took place not only in the waters 
adjacent to Western Europe, but also in the North and South 
Atlantic Ocean, in the Indian Ocean and in the Pacific. They were 
more varied in character because of the development which took 
place in the air arm. It is misleading to use the phrase naval 
operations’ for the events of World War II, because the fighting 
took place under the sea, on the sea and in the air over the sea. 

These conflicts w'ere ‘air-arm operations’. 

Their purpose was the same as that of the naval operations of 

World War I—the command of the sea routes. 

Air-sea power exercised the same decisive role in World War II 

as did sea power in World War I. 

Hitler’s failure to command the sea and air around Britain 
made it impossible for him to invade the United Kingdom; it was 
command of the sea by the Japanese which enabled them to carry 
out their great offensive in South-East Asia, and when in due 
course tliis command passed to the United States the Japanese 
were doomed. Without air-sea control the build-up across the 
Atlantic for the invasion of the Continent of Europe would have 
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been impossible, nor could the invasion have been launched. In the 
Mediterranean air-sea power played a decisive role in the North 
African campaigns. 

Of all the struggles for air-sea supremacy, that which became 
know’ll as the Battle of the Atlantic was the most crucial. It was 
long and arduous, and for months victory hung in the balance 
between the Allies and the Germans. In view of w’hat had happened 
in World War I, it is strange that during the period 1936-39, when 
rearmament was taking place, neither side appreciated the 
important role the submarine would play in ‘the next war’. 

The British Government had not made adequate preparation 
before the war for anti-submarine forces in the naval estimates, 
and although the lesson of the need of convoys taught by World 
War I (see p. 64) was applied at once in 1939 there was a terrible 
shortage of escort craft. The situation in the early years of the war 
was greatly helped by the action of the American Government, 
which, giving ‘all aid short of war’, established zones far out in the 
Atlantic in which the Americans said they would not permit the 
U-boats to operate. The Americans called these ‘security zones’, 
and patrolled them with warships which in practice gave informa¬ 
tion to the British if any U-boats were sighted. 

As under the Lend-Lease Act the U.S.A. was virtually placing her 
industrial resources at the disposal of the British, the Americans— 
and particularly their President—did all they could, and much more 
than by international law they should have done, to help the sup¬ 
plies safely across the Atlantic. Iceland was occupied by agreement 
with the Icelanders as a base for patrols. 

One of the serious diflicultics which faced the British was that 
the U-boats of World War II were larger and had a far greater 
endurance than those in World War I. This meant that thev could 
and did operate as far afield as the eastern sea-board of the Ameri¬ 
can coast and far down in the South Atlantic. In the latter part of 
the war their efficacy was greatly improved by the development of 
the Schnorkel, a breathing tube which enabled the boats to re¬ 
charge their batteries without coming to the surface and also to 
proceed at high speed when submerged. This was a revolutionary 
naval invention only second in importance to the emergence in 
1059 of the atomic-powered submarine. 

Admiral Doenitz has said that from the German point of view the 
Battle of the Atlantic was lost before it began, and that if the Ger¬ 
man High Command had known its business it would have had 
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1,000 submarines in 1989. At the beginning of the war Hitler issued 
strict instructions forbidding submarine attacks on passenger ships, 
or even on merchant ships except in accordance with international 
law. ^ The sinking of the Athenia a few hours after the outbreak of 
war was due to an over-zealous officer disobeying his orders. Early 
in 1939 Hitler was most anxious not to extend the war and even 
ordered that no ship flying the French flag was to be attacked or 
stopped. This policy was changed very soon, but the German 
Navy had not planned a submarine war. A large building pro¬ 
gramme was begun, but in 1989 there was only an average of 6 
submarines at sea at any one time, a figure which rose to 36 m 
June 1941, and to a peak of 90 early in 1942. 

After the fall of France there was no possibility of blockading 
the Germans, and the issue at stake in the Battle of the Atlantic 
was whether the enemy, using U-boats and aircraft (which both 
attacked ships and laid minefields off British ports), could blockade 
Britain. Churchill has said: ‘This mortal danger to our life-lines 
gnawed my bowels.’ The U-boats were skilfully and courageously 
handled; one of their most successful tactics was to operate at 
night on the surface at high speed in squadrons called wolf packs. 

In addition to the depredations of the U-boats and the Focke- 
Wulf long-range bombers, the Germans in 1940-41 carried out 
several successful raids by heavy ships into the Atlantic. The 
Scharnhorst and Gneisenau were out for two months and sank over 
a hundred thousand tons of shipping. The Graf von Spec, a pocket 
battleship, operated in the South Atlantic until December 1989, 
when, after being damaged by a British squadron in the Battle of 
the Plate, she was scuttled in Montevideo harbour. 

Of all the raids by German surface ships into the Atlantic the 
most dramatic was that of the great battleship Bismarck, the most 
powerful warship afloat when she sailed from Bergen on May 21st, 
1941, and, passing north of Iceland, steamed southwards into the 
Atlantic, where many convoys—including a troop convoy with 
20,000 men bound for the Far East—were at sea. All available 
naval forces were concentrated in pursuit of this very formidable 
foe, and she was encountered by the battle-cruiser Hood and the 
battleship Prince of Wal^s off Greenland. The Sistnarck sank the 
Hood, damaged the Prince of Wales and passed on. Then, after a 

» The London Naval Treaty of 1980 said thot ‘A warship, whether surface 
vessel or submarine, may not sink or render incapable of na>igation a merchant 
vessel without having first placed passengers and crew and ship’s papers in a 
place of safety’. 
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series of dramatic events in which she was injured by torpedo 
attacks from aircraft-carriers, the great ship, unable to manceu\Tc, 
was battered by Rodney and King George T, and eventually went 
down with 2,000 men and her admiral, Lutjens. 

At a secret session of the House of Commons on June 25th, 1941, 
the Prime Minister read out instruetions he had given in March of 
that year for an all-out effort to win the Battle of the Atlantic. 

By degrees, and especially after the entry into the war of the 
U.S.A., the danger of losing the war through losing the Battle of 
the Atlantic receded, but up to 1945 no relaxation was possible and 
the struggle for the command of the air and sea in that vast area 
was continued until the end. 

In his book The Second World War Sir Winston Churchill quotes 
the following figures and mentions that in the sixty-eight months of 
fighting ‘for more than half this time the enemy held the initiative’. 

781 U-boats were lost,* of whicli 632 were destroyed at sea, 500 
by the British. 14j million tons of shipping were sunk by U-boats, 
80 per cent in the Atlantic or North Sea; and if to this figure be 
added the losses from other causes, e.g. mines and air-attack, it 
rises to 21J million. 

The peak of the U-boat successes came in the year 1942, when 
sinkings rose to 700,000 tons a month on two occasions, and rarely 
fell below 500,000 tons a month. By 1943 the curve was falling to 
below 100,000 tons, where it remained until the end of the war. 
The figure which was anxiously studied by the British Cabinet was 
the relation between the tonnage sunk and that of new construc¬ 
tion. In 1040 there was a net loss of 8.2 million tons; 2.4 million in 
1941; and 1 million in 1942. Thereafter the scales were turned, and 
as sinkings decreased, new construction progressively exceeded the 
tonnage lost, 

II 

Although the Battle of the Atlantic was a struggle of supreme 
importance in World War II, the Mediterranean was the scene of 
another air-sea campaign upon whose result depended the mastery 
of North Africa. 

The Axis forces in North Africa were entirely dependent for their 
supplies of munitions and the precious oil needed by Rommel’s 
Panzer forces (armoured divisions) upon convoys from Europe to 

* S5 Italian and lau Japanese Iwuts were destroyed. Alx>ut 30,000 Geriiiiin 
U-boat oIHcers and men perished. 
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the few ports in North Africa. To interrupt this flow was the 
objective of the Allied naval and air forces. These forces had to 
operate in the closed waters of the Mediterranean within range of 
enemy aircraft from Crete, Italy and North Africa. At the centre of 
this cauldron of activity lay Malta, the advanced British base 
which had to be supplied by convoys through the Straits of 
Gibraltar. Desperate were the efforts by the Axis Powers to 
eliminate, and by the British to sustain, the island fortress, airfield 
and naval base. In the end Malta just held out, but only just. 

In addition to the task of interrupting Axis supplies to North 
Africa the British naval forces also had to sustain the sea-borne 
supply routes from Alexandria along the coast as the British 
armies advanced, and to evacuate troops on occasions such as 
during the siege of Tobruk. 

Until the end of 1941 British naval and air forces in the Medi¬ 
terranean, though inferior to the rather un-enterprising Italian 
fleet, managed to retain the mastery, although the Navy suffered 
heavy losses in the course of the evacuations from Greece and 
Crete. In December 1941 Rommel’s forces in the desert were hard 
pressed for supplies, when, with startling rapidity, the whole scene 
changed. On December 18th a group of daring Italian officers pene¬ 
trated Alexandria Harbour on ‘human torpedoes’ and, operating 
as frogmen, fixed time bombs to the hulls of the battleships Queen 
Elizabeth and Valiant. Both were severely damaged. Shortly before 
this a U-boat had sunk the battleship Barham, and also on De¬ 
cember 18th the British cruiser force in the Mediterranean steamed 
into a minefield and suffered severe losses. By the beginning of 1942 
the Eastern Mediterranean Fleet was virtually non-existent, whilst 
the enemy was hea\nly reinforcing his U-boats and air force. 

As the war progressed it became clear that it was becoming im¬ 
possible for surface w’arships of any size to operate in the air- 
dominated and submarine-infested Mediterranean lake. The old 
idea of the Gibraltar-Malta-Suez-Adcn route as the Empire’s life¬ 
line had lost most of its meaning in the air age. 

* * * 

In World War II the air arm came ‘into its own’. Like tlic 
submarine, it had started in World War I as a kind of military toy 
and, like its sister the submarine, the manned aircraft had reached 
a degree of efficiency by 1918 which boded ill for everything that 
moved on the surface of sea or land. Tlie aircraft had the better of 
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the submarine in one respect—since it could operate over sea and 
land. 

Previous to 1939 there had been controversy between two schools 
of thought. One said that the air arm had become so deadly that it 
could and would win wars more or less on its own account; the 
other said this was a great exaggeration and the air force would 
have the role of being the handmaiden to the older services. The 
truth turned out to lie between these extremes. Independent air 
action by bombing made a substantial contribution to the war 
effort, but the occupation of strategically important areas still 
required men and machines on the ground. On the other hand, 
naval and army forces without air support, cover and reconnais¬ 
sance were hopelessly handicapped. 

In 1939 the German Luftwaffe (which had enjoyed the benefits of 
a dress rehearsal in the Spanish Civil War) consisted of 5,000 front¬ 
line machines (bombers and fighters); the Russians had about the 
same number and were better equipped than was generally 
realised. They were leaders in the use of parachute troops. The 
French had 1,500 up-to-date machines. The Royal Air Force in 1939 
consisted of 2,600 operational aircraft; in May 1945, 9,200 aircraft 
were in front-line service. 

The U.S. Air Force was negligible in 1939, but after Pearl 
Harbour an immense programme was put in hand, and at the end 
of 1944 the American Air Force numbered 2,400,000 personnel and 
80,000 machines. 

The Japanese Air Force in 1940 numbered about 4,000 machines, 
of which approximately 50 per cent were fii'st-line (juality. 

• • * 

Some notable air warfare operations in World War II wore*; 
The Battle of Britain, in which the Luftwaffe was defeated 
by the R.A.F. This had been preceded by the success of the Ger¬ 
mans when they overwhelmed the Polish Air Force and were able to 
use fighter planes against ground troops. Then there was the great 
airborne invasion of Crete by the Germans; successful, but at a 
prohibitive cost. This was part of the struggle in the Mediterranean, 
in which one of the pri7x;s was the command of the air over that 
sea in the battle for communications into and out of North Africa. 

To these three aerial campaigns must be added major olVensives 
by air bombing against home fronts. First, the German attack in 
1940 on Great Britain. Some thousands of tons of explosives were 
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dropped. The results were serious, but never looked like being 
decisive. As already mentioned, the VI and V2 missiles could have 
become much more dangerous. Second, the American-British 
attack on German cities and industries. A difference of opinion 
existed between the American and British air chiefs. The former, 
using their ‘flying fortresses* (B.lTs and B.26s), believed it was 
possible to carry out daylight attacks on Germany; the British 
held that unless fighter escort could be provided, and the dis¬ 
tances were too great for this measure to be possible, bombing 
should take place at night. The Americans suffered terrible losses. 
For example, in August 1943, in one U.S.A.F. raid using 820 
bombers, 60 were lost. Improved methods of instrumental detec¬ 
tion of targets by night^ caused the daylight bombing of Germany 
to be abandoned. From 1944 to the end of the war the Luftwaffe, 
pressed hard by the demands of the many fronts on which it was 
operating, was finding it impossible to give adequate protection to 
the homeland, and the Allied attacks on German industry, 
especially the synthetic oil plants, became more and more signi¬ 
ficant. In all, a total weight of approximately ll million tons of 
explosives was rained down upon the German cities.® The civilian 
population’s morale and tenacity in face of this attack were 
remarkable, and few people before the war would have believed 
that a nation could stand such a hammering and remain with its 
head high. The air-raid defences in Germany, especially the refuge 
system for the civilian population, were the best devised by any 
belligerent. 

The third great air offensive against a home front was the 
American assault on Japan, which did not begin until the Ameri¬ 
cans had fought their way back across the Pacific and obtained the 
possession of airfields within bombing range of the Japanese home¬ 
land. Then in 1944 an attack began with heavy bombers, which 
increased in intensity until sixty-six of the principal Japanese 
cities were laid waste. In June 1945 about 40,000 tons of bombs a 
month were being dropped on Japan, but all this was dwarfed on 
August 6th and 9th, when atom bombs were released over Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki,® and a new chapter opened in the history of man. 

* And the Pathfinder sj'stem. 

® More than half a million tons of high explosive and incendiary bombs were 
dropped on strategic targets in occupied Europe. Inevitably many non-enemy 
civilians were killed and wounded. 

* The explosive force of these bombs was about the equH'alent of 20,000 tons 
of T.N.T.—a squib in comparison with an H-bomb. 
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Apart from these three great bombing offensives, there was the 
part played in the sea-air operations by aircraft flown off carriers 
in the Atlantic, Mediterranean and Pacific. 

There was also the tactical use of aircraft to assist militarv 

• 

operations. One of the most notable of these was the round-thc- 
clock bomber offensive against land communications in Northern 
France immediately before the Normandy landing so as to seal of! 
tlic invasion area from German reinforcements. One of the agoniz¬ 
ing problems w’hich faced the American and British Governments 
in this connection was the impossibility of carrying out this opera¬ 
tion without killing many hundreds of French civilians. 

The work of the air forces for transportation purposes is ex¬ 
emplified by the famous air-lift ‘over the hump’ from India to 
China, when all other means of reinforcing Chiang Kai-shek had 
been closed by tlie Japanese control over South-East Asia. 

The foregoing remarks do no more tlian indicate in a broad way 
the character and size of the part played bv the air arm in World 
War II. 

Convention in the post-war years still demanded that the efforts 
of the three branches of the armed forces should be described in¬ 
dividually, and from a practical point of view not much else can be 
done. But by the end of the war it was quite clear that in every 
respect—i.c. man-power rc<|uircments, supply of materials, tactics 
and strategy—all the armed forces were inextricably linked to¬ 
gether. For example (and the one we shall quote can be multiplied 
a thousand times), it was no use planning to train pilots for tlic 
11.A.F. in Canada unless they could be safely transported across 
the Atlantic; unless the planes they would lly could be built in time 
in factories manned by skilled men allocated by State direction to 
the job and provided with raw materials imj)ortcd in defiance of the 
U-boat blockade from territories perhaps conquered or liberated 
by an army transported and maintained by naval force, and so on 
and so on to infinite complexity. 
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The Second World War (continued) 


The Far East 

I 

Simultaneously with their attack on the American fleet at Pearl 
Harbour (see p. 212) the Japanese projected a number of expedi¬ 
tionary forces towards South-East Asia. 

The Japanese strategy was sound. In the Far East, apart from 
the struggle still being maintained by the ill-armed Chinese, the 
Dutch forces in the Dutch East Indies were negligible; the Ameri¬ 
cans had little in the Philippines, and the British had a small 
garrison of 12,000 men in Hong Kong and 70,000 in Malaya, at the 
southern extremity of which was the great and supposedly im¬ 
pregnable naval base and fortress of Singapore. 

The Japanese were thus able to bring greatly superior forces to 
bear on all the Allied positions in the Far East. The chief Japanese 
anxiety arose from the circumstance that to strike at all these areas 
hundreds of miles south of Japan involved long sea communica¬ 
tions for the supply of the troops. It would be disastrous if these 
lines of communication were cut by the American fleet. But after 
sinking eight American battleships and other vessels in Pearl 
Harbour the Japanese felt their lines of communication to be safe 
for some time. It was likely to be long enough for them to establish 
themselves solidly in South-East Asia. As an additional precaution 
and protection against interference with this plan, the Japanese 
seized a string of islands hundreds of miles far to the cast of South- 
East Asia in the Central Pacific. These were the Marshall, Gilbert, 
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Caroline, Palan and Marianas Islands. Thus an outer ring fence was 
created, and early in 1942 the Japanese were able to mop up tlie 
Allied forces in South*East Asia, secure in the knowledge that no 
American superior naval force existed which could interfere with 
this operation, and that even when that force was created (and the 
Japanese were well aware that the formidable resources of the 
U.S.A. were being harnessed to an all-out effort to replace the Pearl 
Harbour losses) it would still have the diflicult task of j)enctrating 
the outer line of fortified islands and airfields in the Central 
Pacific. 

To the south of the area in South-East Asia, which tlie Japajicsc 
overran with astonishing speed, lay Australia, a huge island 
populated by a few' million people all of whose iiulustrial resources 
and manpower were in the south and close to the coastline. If 
Australia and New Zealand were to be lost, there would also dis¬ 
appear tlie only bases across the Pacific which the Americans could 
use whilst they were building up their strength fora counter-attack. 

The only force in the Pacific immediately available to the 
Americans at this time was their submarine fleet, which amounted 
to some fifty boats, half of them ocean-going, .\lthough the 
Americans in World War I, and before Pearl Harbour in World War 
II, had taken up an attitude of rigid hostility to unrestricted sub¬ 
marine war, they immediately ordered their submarines to begin 
such operations. As their huge programme of new construction took 
shape, the American submarine service became more and more 
important in the Pacific and did immense damage to Japanese 
troop convoys and surface warships. Fifty-four per cent of all 
Japanese merchant ships sunk, and 30 per cciit of Japanese war¬ 
ships sunk, fell victim to the American submarines. Their work in 


reconnaissance was of the utmost value. Fifty-two American boats 
were lost; the Japanese claimed 408. 


11 

The speed of the Japanese advance was tremendous, llojig Kong 
was overwhelmed in a few days and the garrison of 12,000 went 
into captivity on December 25th, 1942.MVhcn the Japanese struck 
at Pearl Harbour they were already established (see p. 210) in 
French Itido-China and from here they moved rapi<lly into the 

‘ Ufiiifore<-tiKiits luul jiwt been sent to Hong Koi>k wliieli wuiilil then, 
auiordiiii; to tiic War Oillec\ be able to hold out for u loiiu time! 
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Malay peninsula at its northern extremity. In order to strengthen 
the British naval forces in the Far East, Churchill despatched the 
battleship Prince of Wales and battle-cruiser Repulse to Singapore. 
^^^len the Japanese invaded jNIalaya these two vessels sailed north 
without any air cover, to meet their doom at the hands of Japanese 
torpedo planes. It was a grievous disaster and illustrated with 
stark realism that those who maintained that surface craft without 
air cover were helpless targets for enemy aircraft were correct in 
their estimate of the effect on naval tactics of the air arm. The 
subsequent story of the Pacific war when the Americans were able 
to begin their counter-offensive later in 1943 confirmed the new 
development. By January 31st, 1943, the Japanese had streaked 
down the ^lalay peninsula, with the British forces in full retreat. 
The latter were now hemmed in on Singapore island, the great 
jiort, city and fortress whose 12-inch guns now pointed uselessly to 
the south whilst a Japanese army was massed on the doorstep of 
the undefended back door to the north. The Japanese launched an 
assault on February 8th across the narrow straits which separated 
Singapore from the mainland. The resistance was feeble, and in a 
week Singapore surrendered unconditionally. It is a far from 
glorious story in the annals of the military history of the British 
Commonwealth. 

The fall of Singapore marked the end of a chapter in the relation¬ 
ship between Europeans and Asians which had opened at the time 
of the Renaissance when Western civilisation with its superior 
military strength had begun to probe into the Far East. Now an 
Asian nation, whose earlier victory over Russia might be explained 
away through c.xceptional circumstances by those who believed 
that the white man was inherently superior to the yellow or black 
man, had captured the great British stronghold of Singapore and 
led a British general and thousands of U.K. and Australian troops 
into captivity. 

The Asian, who resented the presence of the white man as his 
ruler, had always been told: ‘Yes—but we can protect you from out¬ 
side aggression.’ Now tliis promise had been shown to be an empty 
boast. Wlien Singapore fell, a couple of centuries of British prestige 
and power in South-East Asia passed into history. The loss of 
Singapore was a landmark in history and a turning point in East- 
West relationships. 

Worse was to come, for from Malaya the Japanese moved over 
to Burma and drove the British out of that territory and so came to 
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the frontiers of India. The Japanese Navy moved into the Iinlian 
Ocean and closed the port of Calcutta; Ceylon was attacked from 
the air. 

The situation in India was delicate and critical. The Congress 
Party, led by Mr. Gandhi, although completely opposed to a 
Japanese occupation of India, was in fierce political opposition to 
the British Indian Government at Delhi. 

Meanwhile the Japanese had invaded the Philippines and 
captured or driven out the small American garrison. The weak 
American-Dutch-British naval forces wliich were attempting to 
defend the Dutch East Indies were destroyed, and over Java. 
Sumatra and all the islands of the spices tlie flag of the rising sun of 
Japan waved in triumph. Thousands of Allied troops went into 
captivity and endured cruel hardships. After capturing the Dutcli 
East Indies the Japanese continued southward through the Solomon 
Islands and New Guinea towards the north coast of Australia. 

In July 194*2 the Americans realised, as a glance at a map will 
show, that ai»y further Japanese progress in a southerly direction 
meant that the comniutncations between the Pacific coast of the 
U.S.A. and Australia would be cut and all hope would be lost of 
building up a countcr-ofTensivc with Australia as its base. In view 
of this danger the Americans managed to scrape together enough 
force in August 194*2 to stage a limited and successful ofiensive 
against the Japanese in the Solomon Islands. 

The tremendous olTcnsivc which had carried the dominion of the 
Japanese Empire to the frontiers of India and the Indian Ocean in 
the west, to the approaches to Northern Australia in the south and 
halfway across the Pacific to the cast, and even into the chain of 
Aleutian Islands in the north, had now reached the limit of its 
strength. 

Immensely long lines of communication stretched back from the 
far-spread Japanese armies and air forces to the main base and 
source of supply of arms in Japan. There was a pause. The Japanese 
needed it to consolidate and the Americans used it to build up their 
strength for the counter-oITcnsive. It was the lull before the storm. 

The American plan, as soon as they felt able to start the long 
trans-oceanic journey from Pearl Harbour to Tokyo, eom]>rised a 
two-pronged attack: from the cast a move forward across the 
Pacific to seize the succ-cssive lines of defence established by the 
Japanese from north to south in that ocean; from the base in 
Australia, a push northwards to regain the Philippines and thence 
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up the chain of islands to the main Japanese archipelago. That 
was the strategy; and though this great offensive in the Pacific was 
accompanied by another based on India to push the Japanese 
back through Burma and out of Malaya, this was of secondary 
importance, since if the two drives in the Pacific succeeded the 
Japanese forces in South-East Asia would be cut off and isolated. 

What were to be the tactics appropriate to this strategy? The 
conventional answer to this question was that a series of expedi¬ 
tionary forces under naval escort Avould move forward. But this 
1914 War solution did not measure up to the extraordinary charac¬ 
teristics of the 1943 problem in the Pacific, where an advance 
inevitably included a scries of landing operations on strongly held 
islands, against formidable air opposition. 

It was in dealing with this novel situation that the American 
genius for rapid and unorthodox action found full scope. Since com¬ 
mand of the sea Avas essential, and this in its turn depended upon 
mastery of air space, the Americans created task forces Avhich were 
centred around aircraft-carriers whose planes had the job of attain¬ 
ing air supremacy. The protection of the carriers was the principal 
task of the accompanying battleships, cruisers and destroyers. 
At tlie same time the Americans developed all kinds of landing 
craft and a great force of men (especially the famous American 
Marines) highly trained in amphibious operations. 

Tile Americans’ offensive began in 1948 and a number of actions 
took place betAveen their naval forces and those of the Japanese. 
The most famous of these w'ere those of the Coral Sea, MidAvay and 
Leyte gulf. In few of these decisiA'e actions did the surface vessels 
engaged exchange a single shot; they Avere often several hundreds 
of miles from each other and the fortunes of the battles hinged on 
the operations of the carrier-based planes. It would require 
A'olumes to tell the full story of the great American offensives 
Avhich over the months carried their forces from island to island till 
the Philippines were reconquered at the end of 1944 by the drive 
from the south, and in the push from the east the Americans had 
reached islands such as OkinaAA’a and Iwo-Jima' early in 1945. The 
importance of these last-named islands Avas that they were close 
enough to Japan to enable fighter cover to be gh’^en to the ever- 
increasing bomber attacks on the industries and cities of the 

‘ In the struggle for this island the U.S.A. casualties AAcre 5,000 killed and 
15,500 Avounded. The Japanese killed AA-cre 21,500. Only 217 surrendered at 
the end. 
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Japanese homeland. The Japanese resisted fanatically (or heroically 
—the reader should choose his preferred adjective), and attacks by 
Japanese suicide pilots, who dived to death on their objective, were 
frequent. 

It beeame clear to the Japanese Government early in 1945 that 
defeat was inevitable, and in July the Emperor decided that steps 
must be taken to bring the war to an end. An approach was made 
to the Soviet Union to act as an intermediarv but was turned 
down by Stalin. 

At the Yalta Conference in February 1945, attended bv Hoose- 
velt, Churchill and Stalin, it liad been agreed that Russia should 
enter the war against Japan ‘two or three montlis’ after the sur¬ 
render of Germany. 

Stalin w'as anxious to be able to claim that he had assisted in the 
defeat of Japan and thus wasentitled^o a reward. But a tremendous 
event was about to take place which, apart from its enormous 
consequences after the war, turned all the plans of the belligcrctits 
in the Pacific upside-down. The Japanese were—wc now know— 
absolutely <lcfcatcd^ and seeking peace in July 1915. Ibit this fact 
appears not to have been realised in lyondon and Washington. It 
was supposed that a huge final cfTorl would liavc to be made with 
an invasion of the main islands of Japan by a force of a million men. 
It was further assumed that the Japanese would fight every inch of 
the way. No one can say this assumption was certainly wrong, biit 
it now seems to have been unlikely that it was correct. 

« * * 

In July 1945, whilst the Potsilam Conference between the heads 
of states of U.S.A., Britain and Russia was proceeding, nows was 
received that at 5.80 a.ni. on July ICth an atom bomb had been 
successfully exploded in the U.S.A. This news proved that the 
immense Anglo-American project which had been seriously started 
in 1941 in order to discover whether atomic energy could bo used 
to make a bomb of unprecedented violence had paid off. 

It had been known that the Germans were following the same 
trail which led to the heart of the atom, but t hoy had been defeated 
by conventional weapons before cither tla y <»r the Allies had learned 
how to harness the fearful secret to the manufaeture of a bojiib. 

* 40 {KT cent of Japan's 0(5 lur^tcst cities was in mins, mostly burnt by flro- 
l>omb», ami industrial output in laL-i waa half that of 194-I. Tlie American 
Air Force Ilcw almost unliimjercd all over Japan. 
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Now came the question. Should this awful instrument of 
destruction be used against the remaining enemy with the near 
certainty that if it were, and it worked, Japan would be obliged to 
surrender at once. 

Not to use it might mean—so the leaders believed^—a need to 
invade Japan and the loss of hundreds of thousands of Allied 
troops. It was decided to instruct the commander of the U.S. air 
force in the Pacific area to drop an atom bomb. He chose Hiro¬ 
shima, and on August 6th, 1945, the inhabitants of that city ob¬ 
served a solitary American plane flying overhead. A moment later 
the greatest man-made explosion ever produced up till then in the 
history of the world occurred above the doomed city.- Approxi¬ 
mately 80,000 persons were killed, most of them instantly. Three 
days later another A-bomb was released above Nagasaki, with 
similar fearful results. On August 14th Japan surrendered un¬ 
conditionally. 

Man had entered the Nuclear Age: and whether he will ever 
emerge from it alive is a tormenting question sixteen years after 
August 6th, 1945. 

Ill 

We have pointed out earlier in this book that one of the con¬ 
sequences of large-scale war is that many of the normal changes in 
man’s way of life are given an artificial boost. This applies especially 
to progress in physical matters, although the creation of the League 
of Nations after World War I, and the United Nations after World 
War II, indicated that the experiences of war had caused men to 
realise that some reforms in their international pobtical relations 
were highly desirable. 

Unfortunately it is always easier to make ‘progress’ in concrete 
matters than in abstract affairs, and never was this human charac¬ 
teristic better illustrated than in the development of atomic energy. 
Immense sums of money were devoted to producing the first atom 
bomb which was quite soon after 1945 to be ‘improved upon’ by the 
unimaginably more powerful hydrogen bomb; but as we shall see, 
and are still seeing, nothing correspondingly novel and imaginative 
was or has (up to 1961) been done to deal with and control the 
political consequences of this astounding discovery. 

* Recent (1900) revelations su g gest that the true facts about Japan’s des¬ 
perate plight were known certainly to Truman and this raises anew the question 
as to whether the use of the A-bomb cun be justified. 

* The equivalent of 20,000 tons of T.N.T. plus radiation effects. 
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No one person ‘invented’ the discovery of how to obtain and 
control atomic energy. Experiments were being carried out before 
World War II at Cambridge University which peered towards tlic 
heart of the atom, and soon after the outbreak of war Allied 
scientists suggested that it might be possible to make an atomic 
explosion. Partly for security reasons and jjartly because of the 
immense expense involved, the project was situated in the U.S.A. 
and cost about 2,000 million dollars, say £600,000,000. It was 
called ‘The Manhattan Project’. In view’ of the problems which 
were to arise in the post-war era about the control of, and indeed 
the use of, nuclear energy for military puriwses, it was significant 
that when, in 1944, the scientists began to sec success on the hori¬ 
zon many of them became concerned about the political con¬ 
sequences of this discovery. 

On June 11th, 1945, a committee of scientists pointed out tliat 
nuclear bombs would not remain a secret weapon at the exclusive 
disposal of the U.S.A.; that unless nuclear energy was internation¬ 
ally controlled a nuclear arms race was certain, and that the 
existence of the bomb should be made known by exploding it over 
an uninhabited area. At the beginning of July sixty-seven scientists 
petitioned President Truman and asked that the bomb should not 
be used until after Japan had been called upon to surrender or 
suffer the consequences of a refusal. 

It is said that the rejection of the idea that the first bomb 
should be exploded as a demonstration over an uninhabited area 
instead of over a city was because there were at that time only 
three bombs in existence and it was not certain that they would 
explode. 

The attack on Hirosliima produced a world-wide sensation and a 
general feeling amongst ordinary men and women that something 
altogether unearthly and beyond the range of human experience 
had occurred. If this was not ‘the end of the world’ it might well be 
a kind of small-scale preview of the end of all things. 

It is the view of the author—which he published a few days after 
the attack—that there was a short period during which pulilic 
opinion in the Allied countries would have accepted any proposals, 
however startling, for a new deal in international rclationsliips, 
beginning, as he suggested, with the immediate establishment of a 
permanent Congrcssionul-U.K. Parliumentury Committee to deal 
with the tremendous consequences of tlie event, which in the 
opinion of the autlior revolutionised the whole problem of dcfciiee. 
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In 1940 a British Government, faced with a crisis of great magni¬ 
tude, made the unprecedented decision to attempt a political and 
economic union with France. 

The crisis in 1945 was greater and much more novel than that 
of 1940, which arose from the not unfamiliar spectacle of one ally 
abandoning another. 

In 1945 a blinding flash over Japan warned humanity that it had 
acquired the power to destroy its civilisation and extraordinary 
measures were instantly required to control the power. But the 
chance was lost, and in a matter of weeks the atom bomb became 
just another of the results of applied science, so that when the very 
much more terrible H-bomb shook the firmament in 1955 its arrival 
was accepted with a kind of helpless fatalism. 

During the century preceding the year 1900 Western civilisation 
had completed its ‘mission’, ‘urge’, ‘penetration’, or whatever one 
chooses to call it, of the whole world. In particular, it had carried 
its material achievements into Asian societies and taught the 
Japanese how to become a great military power. The atom bomb on 
Hiroshima was a Western gift to Asia, which, together with the fall 
of Singapore, will be long remembered by the hundreds of millions 
who live between the Middle East and the Pacific Ocean. 
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CHAPTER 23 


Reflections on the ^^'orld Wars 


In World War II, as in World War I, the conflict showed that 
neither side had a monopoly of the ability and readiness of human 
beings to perform feats of sacrifice and endurance of the most 
extraordinary character, such as the suicide pilots of the Japanese 
Air Force who dived to certain deatli; the crews of the bomber and 
fighter squadrons and those of submarines; the minesweeper crews; 
the men who fought in tanks or clawed their way through jungles; 
or the men and women of the rescue and fire services who battled 
with the blitz. For a picture of this aspect of World War II, the 
reader should consult The War 1939-45, edited by Desmond Flower 
and James Reeves (Cassell, 505.). 

To anyone w’ho has lived through these two world wars, a dis¬ 
turbing thought sometimes occurs as one looks at war memorials 
or listens to commemorative ceremonies. Was all this great sacrifice 
worth while? 

"They died that we might live.’ Has that oft-repeated phrase any 
real meaning? Already the war memorials of World War I and 
the rolls of honour in the head ofhees of companies and in the 
village churches seem remote and far away. What sacrifices do 
these memorials signify? 

Hut as one considers the two world wars and the dilfcrcnce 
between wliat it was hoped they would achieve and what the 
result turned out to be, the aftermath of World War II seems to be 
particularly disturbing. 

For the second time in one generation the leading powers in 
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Western civilisation (the U.S.A. and Great Britain) had the ball 
at their feet after defeating aggressive forces of which the German 
people had once more been the instruments. But the second great 
opportunity to establish permanent peace was lost. 

This leads to a searching question. During and immediately after 
World War I millions of people believed that as a result of its 
shocking experiences one could be confident that it would turn out, 
when seen in retrospect, to have been the war to end war; at any 
rate, war as a means of settling disputes between great nations. 
Events proved the optimists to be mistaken, since within a year 
and a couple of decades Western man once more became engaged 
in a tremendous internal struggle which, because Western civilisa¬ 
tion was world-wide in its influence and natural instincts, again 
affected all mankind in varying degrees. 

In 1945 the optimism of 1919 was not repeated, and the dis¬ 
illusionment of 1945 was reflected in the nature of the Charter of 
the United Nations Organisation, which is of a much less specific 
and authoritative character than was the Covenant of the League 
of Nations. The Covenant of the League not only hoped for a better 
kind of international society; it laid down its rules. It was world 
government in embryo, with Article 16 stating the penalties to be 
indicted on any League member who broke the Covenant. 

The Charter of the United Nations included the power of veto, 
which has been used dozens of times, especially by the Russians, 
and in effect gave any member of the Security Council the legal 
right to sabotage U.N. action.^ 

The searching question referred to above is as follows: 

‘If, after two world wars in quick succession arising from dis¬ 
putes between sovereign states, man has not succeeded in 
establishing peace upon the basis of international and enforceable 
law, does this mean that the task, if not beyond his powers, is 
manifestly beyond his will; and must we conclude that a tlurd 
world war will be the inevitable result of Ilian’s refusal to organise 
world government?’ 

On the basis of our experience since 1900 and the tension which 
has existed between the democracies and the totalitarian states 
since 1945, the probabilities are that we must say yes to the 
solemn and awful question. But there is a thought which should 

‘ In November 1930 the General .\sscmbly, by 50 votes to 3, passed n series 
of resolutions %Thich vested the Assembly with far-reaching authority in cases 
where the Security Council was rendered impotent by the use of the veto. 
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make us pause and reflect upon the certain consequences of that 
answer being justified by events. 

It is that IF there is a third world war, everything points to 
the likelihood that there will never be a fourth because the third 
world conflict will be nuclear, and that kind of war will not only 
be much more horrible and destructive than World Wars I and II, 
but it will have a quality unique in the history of man. In Worltl 
Wars I and II there could be no doubt that one side won a military 
victory, although the victors on each occasion failed to achieve 
Total Victory by creating a lasting political peace. But after a 
nuclear clash there will be no sort of victory for anyone; attackers 
and defenders, the aggressed and the aggressors, the Communists 
and the democrats, the Europeans and the Americans, the Asian 
and the African w'ill be destroyed cither by direct obliteration or by 
a deadly world-wide fall-out of radio-active material. Survivors 
somewhere are likely to be found, but civilisation as we know it will 
have passed away in vapour and ashes. We owe this unique state 
of affairs to the development during World War II of the use of 
nuclear energy for military purposes. Compared with this result, 
the fact that World War I produced the development of war in 
two new dimensions (the air and under the sea) and brought mil¬ 
lions of civilians into the front line is a matter of less long-term 
importance. 

Politically, each war produced important changes in the inter¬ 
national scene. The growth of the idea of nationalism and the self- 
determination of peoples, which had been stimulated after World 
War I, but principally in Europe, was greatly accelerated after 
World War II in Asia and Africa. One of the reasons for this was 
the spectacular success of the Japanese conquests in South-East 
Asia, of which the highlight was the surrender of the fortress of 
Singapore. The emergence of Russia as a great world power and the 
final abandonment by the U.S.A. of the policy of isolationism in 
foreign affairs were two other developments accelerated by World 
War II. 

Also, in years to come the rise of Communist China may appear 
to be another event whose timing was governed by World War II. 

• * ♦ 

What is the cost of a world war? The human suffering cannot be 
measured, but the following approximate figures give some in¬ 
dication of the cost in lives. 


0 
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World War I 


British casualties 

French casualties 

Russian casualties 
German casualties 

Austro-Hungarian 
Italian casualties 
U.S.A. casualties 


Approximately 900,000 killed or died 
of wounds. 

Approximately 1,300,000 killed or 
died of wounds. 

Not less than 2 million killed or died. 

Approximately 2i to 2J million 
killed or died. 

casualties Approximately 1,500,000 killed. 

Approximately 500,000 dead. 

Approximately 80,000 dead. 


Taking into account losses at sea and deaths due to the blockade, 
a figure of approximately ten million dead is probably about right 
for the cost in lives. This, of course, does not include the after-effect 
of war wounds. 


World War II 

The British total of dead amounted to 303,240 (British forces) 
plus 109,000 Dominion, Indian and colonial forces and 60,500 
civilians in air raids and 30,000 Merchant Navy personnel. 

The U.S.A. armed forces’ total of dead was 822,188. 

The German casualties were about 8 million killed (military) and 
500,000 killed by air raids. 

In France war casualties, military and civil, have been estimated 
at about half a million. 

The Japanese casualties were approximately 500,000 armed forces 
and 250,000 civilians killed. 

The Russian casualties were estimated at about 44 million killed. 
In Poland about 5 million persons perished. 

The Italians lost 800,000 killed (military). 

Approximately 6 million Jews were murdered by the Nazis in the 
extermination camps. 

The above figures are in most cases approximations which err on 
the side of caution. They take no account of the deaths and 
sufferings arising from the movements of more than 10 million 
displaced persons. Nor are reliable figures available for Chinese 
casualties, winch w’ere in the region of 2 million. 
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Of all reflections consequent upon looking back over the two 
world wars the most disturbing is the realization that the fading 
away of hope of permanent peace after World War I was repeated 
after World War II. When the fighting in Europe ended the Rus¬ 
sian armies were on the Elbe and in control of Czechoslovakia and 
half Austria. The Poles (backed by the Russians) occupied territory 
in Eastern Germany in compensation for areas seized by Russia in 
Eastern Poland. At the Potsdam Conference in July 1945, attended 
by President Truman (who had succeeded Roosevelt—d. April 
1945), Stalin and Churchill, it became clear that the uneasy war¬ 
time co-operation between the Allies and the Russians was at an 
end. Germany, shorn of East Prussia, was divided into four zones 
of occupation (U.S.A., British, French and Russian), with Berlin 
deep in the Russian Zone under quadripartite rule. In theory the 
four powers were to control Germany pending the completion of a 
Peace Treaty; in practice it soon became clear that all areas under 
Russian control were part of the Red Enipire. There was growing 
apprehension that, with the Allied forces being demobilized, with 
immense Russian forces still in being, with severe economic dis¬ 
tress in France and Italy and chaos in war-shattered Germany, 
Stalin would make a determined attempt to cornmunize ^V'estern 
Europe either by military invasion, by political infiltration or a 
combination of the two methods. It also became evident that the 
Russians and their satellite powers regarded membershi]) of the 
newly-formed United Nations (created at the .San Francisco Con¬ 
ference in 1945) as an instrument for the advancement of 
Communist policy on the world stage. As early as 1945 the Russians 
were promoting a Cornnumist rebellion in Greece. In 1947 Commu¬ 
nist parties with Russian support seized power in Hungary, 
Bulgaria, Roumania and Poland. Also in 1947 the Cominform was 
created, an organisation whose avowed object was to fight and 
destroy the political systems of the West. In February 1948 
Czechoslovakia was taken over and the Hungarian democratic^ 
parties were crushed or ‘absorbed’. Bui the most dramatic evidence 
that the Cold War across the Iron Curtain had now become the 
major problem in world allairs was provided by the attempt of the 
Russians to deny access by the Western Powers to Berlin. The 
Russians closed the land routes and the Allies retorted with the 
famous airlift into the beleaguered city. Tliis lasted for several 
months ami then the Russians for the time being abandoned their 
attempt to s{|ueezc the Western Powers out of Berlin. 
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Meanwhile in 1947 the Americans had offered massive economic 
aid to Europe (the Marshall Plan). This unprecedented act of en¬ 
lightened self-interest and generosity saved Western Europe.^ 

When it became clear that there was no hope of co-operation 
with the Russians, the Allies gradually merged their zones in the 
West and created the West German Federal Republic, whose first 
election in 1949 put Chancellor Adenauer and his Christian Demo¬ 
cratic Union into office. This remarkable man was still there in 1961 
and preparing at the age of 85 to fight elections in the autumn. 

At last the Western Allies reluctantly recognized that, except for 
the temporary possession of the secret of the A-bomb, they were 
defenceless against Russian military aggression and in March 1948 
the defence alliance of the Brussels Treaty was signed by the U.K., 
France, Belgium, Holland and Luxembourg. This organization 
was a start, but clearly inadequate from a military point of view. 
On June 11th 1948, by 64 votes to 4, the American Senate adopted 
a resolution authorising the U.S.A. to associate with any defence 
arrangements needed for American security. This momentous 
reversal of traditional American policy of no political entangle¬ 
ments witli Europe (as recommended in George Washington’s 
farewell address) enabled negotiations to begin for a North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. 

U’rom the end of World War II to June 1057 the U.S. Government 
provided approximately §60 billion of economic aid to other countries. 
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N.A.T.O. 


North Atlantic Treaty Organisation and United Europe 

I 

It was on April 4th, 1949—a few weeks before the Russians 
abandoned the blockade of Berlin—that twelve countries* signed 
the North Atlantic Treaty in Washington. The substance of the 
treaty is that if one member is attacked the others go to its assist¬ 
ance, in such ways as they sec fit, including, if they so decide, the 
use of armed force (Act 5), and that in time of peace all members 
co-operate in a strategic plan including a sui)ply plan. They are also 
supposed to co-operate in cultural and political matters. In parallel 
with this development, for which Stalin must be given most credit, 
arrangements were made to set up a Federal Government in West 
Germany on the basis of a constitution approved by the Allies. At 
the subsequent general election the Christian Democrats, jointly 
with their Free Democrat allies, gained a majority and their leader, 
Dr. Adenauer, became the first Chancellor of the Federal Republic. 
He based his policy on (a) the theory that the reunification of 
Germany could only be brought about by the West Germans collab¬ 
orating loyally with the Western Powers in their struggle with the 
Soviet Union, and (b) no compromise with Moscow. 

A month after the signing of the N.A.T.O. Treaty the Council of 
Europe held its first meeting in Strasbourg, and this is an appro¬ 
priate place in which to describe the United Europe movement. 

‘ U.S.A., Cunucla, U.K., Bcli'ium, Hoiluad. Luxenibourf;, France, Italy, 
Portugal, Iceland, Norway und Denmark. Later: Turkey, Greece and the 
Federal Uepublie of Germany Joined the Organisation. 
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The dream of a United Europe goes far back into the centuries 
of European history, but it owed its modern revival to Sir Winston 
{then Mr.) Churcliill. Finding himself in opposition after the 1945 
election, he launched the idea of creating a United Europe and 
put his unique prestige and remarkable eloquence at the head of an 
all-party unofficial movement to advance the cause of United 
Europe. Sister bodies sprang up in France, Germany and other 
European countries so that the movement became international. 
But from start to finish the dynamic centre of the campaign 
which aimed at bringing pressure to bear on governments ‘to do 
something’ was the headquarters of the British section of the 
movement. 

I\Ir. Churchill had said from the outset that it must be an all- 
party movement, and as the Prime Minister (Mr. Attlee) was on 
record as saying that Europe must federate or perish, it was no 
surprise to those who were on the executive committee^ to learn that 
Mr. Attlee blessed—in a letter to Mr. Churchill—the proposal that 
jnoniincut members of the Labour Party who were not in the new 
Labour Government should join the committee. There was dis¬ 
illusionment when those Labourites who accepted—with one 
exception, whose name Rev. Gordon Lang, M.P., should be 
honoured—withdrew their consent because they had received 
a letter from Labour Party Headquarters informing them that it 
was against party policy to be mixed up with this affair. Mr. 
Attlee’s embarrassment was considerable; party machines are very 
powerful. 

From the beginning Mr. Bevin and the Foreign Office officials 
were hostile to the whole idea and so was a section of the Con¬ 
servative Party. 

However, in those days Mr. Churchill, still a great force, had liis 
heart in this affair for a reason—we believe never yet revealed— 
which docs him credit. He is a much more sensitive person than 
might be supposed, and was deeply moved by the terrible destruc¬ 
tion inflicted upon tlic German cities by air bombardment. He 
felt a certain personal responsibility for all this, and as his great 
career drew to a close he was filled with a strong desire to end it 
with a constructive achievement. An objective examination of the 
career of this great Englishman shows that nearly all lus life has 

* Tlic author was one of the original twelve members of Mr. Churchill’s 
United Europe Committee. Mr. Churchill first s|K)kc of a Council of Europe 
ill a broadcast in March 10-13. It was to Iiave ‘armed forces’ to ‘impose its 
decisions’. 
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been spent in attacking things or defending lost causes. His con¬ 
structive ideas, such as the notion of a Middle East organisation 
after World War I, have not come to fruition. He fought hard for 
the cause of the Duke of Windsor and the maintenance of the 
British Raj in India and in each case went down to defeat. 

To bring about a United Europe would indeed have been a 
wonderful climax to his career. The ‘father of victory’, as they 
called him on the Continent, could have raised an enduring peaceful 
memorial to the dead of all the nations in the war he had done so 
much to win. The idea made an especial appeal to the younger 
generation, especially in Germany, They longed for something new; 
something full of hope, to give them a sense of having a purpose 
and destiny. Utterly disillusioned by the past, they sought a future 
in which they could have faith. 

At first all went well. 

In 1948 a most impressive international congress took place at 
The Hague,’' a meeting at which the quality of those from every 
walk of life who took part in it from all the West European nations 
made people say: ‘There has been nothing like this since the 
Congress of Vienna in 1814.’ 

At this meeting Churchill welcomed a German delegation led by 
Adenauer. The congrcssdeniandcd a Consultative Council of Europe. 
The British and French Governments reluctantly gave way and 
endeavoured to make the Council harmless by dividing it into two 
parts, the Consultative Assembly and the Council of Ministers. 

At the Assembly, when it met at Strasbourg in 1950, Churchill 
aroused tremendous enthusiasm by demanding the formation forth¬ 
with of a European army, including the Germans. It was with 
dilliculty that the Assembly of M.P.s from many parliaments was 
j)revented from instantly nominating Churchill as the C.-in-C. of 
this army. Nine months later the leader of the United Europe 
movement was back in 10 Downing Street. The Conservative Parly 
had needed him to win the elcetion; would the Tories now have 
to swallow his United Europe policy? Alas, the great man left the 
battlefield and explained that Great Britain could not be closely 
associated with a United Europe. He had found out that opj)osition 
in the Conservative Party was very strong. 

The disillusionment amongst the faithful was profound and 
bitter. What had happened? The following explanation is sub¬ 
mitted with .some confidence to the judgment of hislory. Churchill 
' 700 delegates from 20 countries assembled in the Itidder/aat. 
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had never forgotten the experiences of David Lloyd George after 
World War I, and what happened to him in Parliament without a 
political party at his command. He was destroyed. 

In 1951, the majority of the Conservatives in Parliament (and 
the Foreign Office) were hostile to any close association between 
Great Britain and a United Europe. Churchill’s critics have said 
that he was only sincere about United Europe when out of office. 
The author has plenty of evidence which shows this to be a base¬ 
less accusation. 

But could not Mr. Churchill have bent the party to his will— 
tliis party which had tried to destroy him before World War II 
and then raised him up as their leader? Perhaps Mr. Churchill felt 
that it was easier to win a world war than to beat the party machine 
and the Cro^^nn Prince Eden with his Foreign Office cohorts. Did a 
way out of his dilemma occur to him when he declared that it 
must be his first duty *to set the people free’ and remove from them 
the shackles inflicted upon them by six years of Socialism? First 
things first, and the home front must have priority. Whatever the 
truth may be, events showed, as the years rolled on, that in 1951 
the British Government missed a tremendous chance to give 
Europe the lead it was waiting for and which only Britain could 
then give. It was a tragedy of which the full import has yet to be 
realised. Furthermore, as we shall see, the patronising British 
attitude that ‘those fellows on the Continent will never be able to 
get together without our help’ seemed true enough in 1951, but 
was debunked in 1959 w'hcn the common market of the Six was 
formed, and Great Britain, standing on the doorstep with her free- 
trade area plan in her hand, was told: ‘No admittance to this club 
except as a full member.’ 

II 

As soon as the Russians in 1949 observed that the Western 
Powers were drawing together, additional measures were taken in 
Moscow to ensure their grip on Eastern Europe. The Russians had 
reason to feel anxious because of the emergence of w'hat became 
known as Titoism—i.e. the theory and practice of Marshal Tito 
that there could be nationalist Communism. For a few months 
after Yugoslavia’s expulsion from the Cominform in 1948 it 
looked as if Tito would be ignored, but Stalin felt that the spectacle 
of a professed Communist refusing to take his orders from Moscow 
was a dangerous precedent, and a severe economic blockade was 
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established against Tito, who was also subjected to violent and 
threatening abuse. 

The Yugoslav dictator held his ground but was obliged to turn 
for help to the Western Powers, who gave him aid without demand¬ 
ing political concessions. He reciprocated by closing the Yugoslav- 
Greek frontier, an act which had the practical consequence of 
stopping the Russian inspired Communist rebellion in Greece. 

Alarmed by the successful ideological revolt of Tito, a great 
heresy hunt and purge took place in the other satellites. In Hun¬ 
gary Cardinal Mindszenthy was sentenced to life imprisonment for 
plotting against the State, and Lazio Rajak, one of the most 
trusted leaders of the party, was tried on charges of plotting with 
Tito and the Western Powers, and after confessing to an unbeliev¬ 
able series of crimes was executed in September. Similar purges 
took place in Czechoslovakia and in Roumania, where T. Kostov, a 
notable Communist and deputy prime minister, was charged with 
similar crimes (which he denied) and executed. In Poland Mr. 
Gomulka and other ministers were arrested, and Marshal Rokos- 
sovsky of the Soviet Army (but a Pole by birth) was made Minister 
of Defence and C.-in-C. of the Polish Army. 

Also, in this year, 1949, as a counterblast to the moves being 
made in the West to set up an independent German Government, 
the Russians announced that the Eastern Zone of Germany would 
now be known as the German Democratic Republic. 

Stalin sent a message to the Communist leaders of the German 
Democratic Republic to the elTect that the German and Soviet 
peoples had made the greatest sacrifices in the last war and had the 
greatest potentialities in Europe for executing great enterprises. 
As 1949 drew to its close the two blocs in Europe were crystallising 
into compact forms: the East, monolithic and controlled by Stalin, 
w’ho was celebrating his seventieth birthday; the West, drifting 
together amidst much argument and discussion and a good deal of 
mutual suspicion only softened by the common emotion of fear as 
they noted the immense size of the armed forces—two hundred 
divisions—on the other side of the Iron Curtain. In Washington, 
early in 1950, President Truman authorised the manufacture of 
the H-bomb, a nuclear weapon of unimaginable destructive power, 
an average speciincn being capable of producing an explosion equal 
to that of twenty million tons of T.N.T. 
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III 

The year 1950 was dominated by the war in Korea and the rapid 
deterioration of the French position in Indo-China; but before we 
discuss developments in the Far East it will be best to describe 
briefly what happened in Europe. The Russians continued their 
process of consolidating their empire in Eastern Europe, the 
success of which was illustrated when the newly established 
government in East Germany secured a majority of 99.58 per cent 
at its first election (October 21st). 

On the western side of the Iron Curtain the task of delivering 
the baby of Western unity proved to be an exhausting and 
laborious accouchement. The trouble—as usual, one is tempted to 
write—revolved round Germany. Western unity in face of the 
Soviet hostility was meaningless without the existence of an armed 
force of a size at least capable of putting up some resistance to the 
mighty Soviet and satellite forces; many of their divisions were 
kept—so intelligence reports said—in a state of full mobilisation. 

It was obvious that an adequate defence of the West was a 
military impossibility without the full co-operation of the West 
Germans. Tliis meant (though no statesman in the West dared say 
it in public) a German army and German membership of N.A.T.O., 
although at the time when these awkward facts became clear 
West Germany was not yet a fully fledged sovereign state. 

The whole year was spent in negotiations in an attempt to 
satisfy Dr. Adenauer’s not unreasonable demands that West 
Germany could not be expected to be a second-class member of 
N.A.T.O., and the French apprehension that in 1950, as in the years 
between the two wars, all the elaborate plans made (in 1945) to 
keep Germany under control were being overtaken by events and 
put in the waste-paper basket. In Germany the Social Democrats 
and many young people were opposed to German rearmament and 
raised the cry *^ohne mich* (without me). There was something 
tragically absurd in the fact that in 1945 Germans had surrendered 
unconditionally, that the Western Powers had publicly proclaimed 
that their first job must be to ‘educate’ the Germans into how to be 
democrats, and in particular impress upon them—in case their 
miseries and ruined cities were not evidence enough—that mili¬ 
tarism was their besetting sin and had been their undoing in two 
world wars, and yet in 1950 it had to be explained to them that it 
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was their democratic duty to rearm without delay! Furthermore, 
that this process was technically impossible without making use of 
the experience of the officers of the Wehrmacht which had ram¬ 
paged all over Europe and North Africa! 

The Russians naturally exploited tliis Gilbertian situation to the 
full and demanded a four-power conference to deal with what they 
alleged was a complete breach of the Potsdam Agreement and tlie 
British-Soviet and French-Soviet treaties. 


IV 

At the end of the war in the Far East the people of the Korean 
peninsula found themselves divided into two hostile republics, 
whose boundary was the SSth parallel. To the north were the Com¬ 
munists, backed by the Russians and Chinese; to the south a so- 
called democratic government under Syngrnan Rhce, backed by the 
Americans. In theory the Allies were to concert to bring about a 
free and independent Korea, but the development of the cold war 
had put an end to that idea. On September 25th, 1950, the North 
Koreans, armed by the Russians, suddenly attacked the inferior 
forces of the south and made rapid progress. 

This was a test case as to whether the Western Powers would 
react against aggression. In an historic decision President Truman 
instantly decided to order American troops to help the South 
Koreans, and on the same day the Sccurit)' Council of the United 
Nations called upon member .states to render help to the victim ot 
aggression. By a fortunate chance the Soviet Government had 
temporarily withdrawn its delegate from the Council, otherwise the 
Russians would certainly have exercised their right of veto and the 
Korean operations could never have become U.N. operations. It 
must be assumed that this grave tactical error on the ])art of the 
Russians, who were certainly aware of what was brewing in North 
Korea and presumably autlioriscd the attack, was due to their 
belief that the democracies, who seemed to spend most of their 
time arguing amongst themselves how to unite against Soviet 
aggressive policy and actions, would as usual start ‘consultations’ 
which would still be going on as the North Koreans overran South 
Korea. Then, faced with a fait accompli, the Western Powers would 
swallow the Korean pill. 

On this occasion tlie Russians misjudged Ihcir man and the cx- 
huberdasher in Washington put aside all niceties of procedure and 
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reached the simple but obvious conclusion that: ‘By gollyl This is 
aggression; the sort of thing we’ve seen in Belgium (1914), Abys¬ 
sinia (1935), Austria (1938), Czechoslovakia (1938) and Poland 
(1939), and it must be stopped forthwith.’ Great Britain im¬ 
mediately announced her intention to contribute to the U.N. 
forces, and Turkey (in particular), Australia, Canada and other 
powers sent small contingents of troops. Truman’s action was a 
bold political move which may be seen in later years to have 
been of immense importance, but the American forces immedi¬ 
ately available to implement the decision were only 30,000 mostly 
untrained troops stationed in Japan.‘ They were hastily ferried to 
Korea. 

The North Koreans advanced rapidly, and by September were 
pusliing the South Koreans and U.N. forces towards the southern 
end of the Korean peninsula. The main supply base of the Ameri¬ 
can forces was far across the Pacific, and it was touch and go 
whether the North Koreans could be held whilst the U.N. forces 
were built up. This was the kind of sudden and unexpected 
military problem in whose solution the Americans excel. Some of 
the vast organisation which had won the island-hopping campaign 
against the Japanese in World War II was pulled out of store 
and by extraordinary extemporisations and high-speed drive the 
Americans suddenly landed a sizeable force at Inchon on the west 
coast of Korea (14th September), far behind the North Korean 
lines. The North Koreans retreated in disorder and the U.N. 
forces moved rapidly north in pursuit, across the 88th parallel 
and onwards towards the Yalu River, the frontier with 
China. 

On November 2nd the war took a new turn. Chinese troops, 
alleged to be volunteers, appeared in force and delivered a massive 
counter-attack. The Chinese then paused and retreated. The U.N. 
forces moved cautiously fonvard and were again close to the 
northern frontier by November 24th. 

Then, as General MacArthur, the U.N. commander and victor 
of the war against Japan, launched a hea\y attack designed to 
clear North Korea of the enemy, the avalanche fell. The Chinese 
opened up an enormous offensive with about 250,000 men, which 
punched a great hole in the U.N. forces’ front, and the U.N. troops, 
di\ided into two groups, had to retreat in haste. More surprise, 

* The Russian and .American troops wluch Jiad been in North and South 
Korea respectively had been withdraw-n by agreement. 
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when the Chinese, having reached tlic 38tli parallel, again aban¬ 
doned the pursuit. However, in the spring of 1951 the Chinese 
twice attacked in force but were repelled. This unique war, in which 
China was not ofiicially taking part although by this time no one 
in the U.N. forces had anything but a great respect for Chinese 
forces armed with modern Russian equipment, now produced a 
great political sensation. In April 1951 correspondence between 
the American President and General MacArthur was released. 
The General, who was an almost legendary figure in the United 
States and had administered occupied Japan as the successor to the 
Divine Mikado, regarded himself as virtually the equal of the Presi¬ 
dent and wished to unleash the forces of Chiang Kai-shek from 
Formosa against the mainland of China and bomb the Chinese 
industrial installations north of the Yalu River. 

From a strictly military point of view there was much to be said 
for his arguments that the Chinese were in fact at war witli the 
U.N. forces, and yet the latter were being obliged to fight China 
with one arm tied beliind their backs. The Chinese-piloted MIG 
aircraft, supplied by the Russians, could leave their airfields north 
of the Yalu River, jiarticipate in a battle and return to sanctuary. 

But full-scale action against China might well bring in the 
Russians and trigger off a world war. The Indian Government had 
privately warned the Allies that if the U.N. forces came north of 
the 38th parallel and too close to the Manchurian border the 
Chinese would intervene. Events had jirovcd the Indian fore¬ 
cast to be correct. 

The President, constitutionally C.-in-C. of the armed forces of 
the U.S.A., determined to prevent MacArthur from changing a 
policy which was limited to proving that aggression would not reap 
its fruits. There was also evidence that neither China nor Russia 
felt that Korea as such was worth a world war. 

To the astonishment of millions of Americans the President 
abruptly reealled MacArthur and asserted the supremacy of the 
civilian over the military power. MacArthur received a hero’s 
Welcome, but within two years he was an almost forgotten man, 
making specclies which did him great credit about the futility of 
War in the nuclear age. 

In July 1951, after a period of further and indecisive fighting in 
Korea, armistice negotiations begun at the instance of the Russians. 
They drugged on for months with many interruptions. ^leanwhile 
Eisenhower had succeeded Truman as President and visited Korea, 
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where the negotiations for an ‘as*you-were-on-the-38th-parallel 
peace* were practically completed. One of Eisenhower’s election 
promises when he came back from Europe (where he had been the 
N.A.T.O. C.-in-C.) to fight on the Republican ticket for President 
had been that he would go to Korea and see what could be done 
to make peace. Millions of Americans believe, and will continue to 
do so to their dying day, that Eisenhower settled the Korean 
War and brought the boys home. 

But 30,000 American dead, and several hundred dead of other 
nations, lie in Korean soil. May it be always true to say of them: 
‘They did not die in vain, for they gave their lives in the first war in 
which the fighting men followed the flag not only of their nation but 
also of the United Nations.’ That this counter-blow against a type 
of aggression which had so often succeeded in the past created 
a very considerable impression in the free world, amongst the un¬ 
committed nations, and in Peking and Moscow is certain. History 
will show how deep and permanent it was. 

Korea was not the only part of the Far East where Communism 
sliowed that it was ready to use force. In Malaya the Communist 
rebellion continued, and in Indo-China the French fought a losing 
battle in Vietnam. But there was an important difference between 
these struggles. In Malaya the British were able to persuade the 
Malayans that it was the British Government’s fixed intention to 
bring about Malayan independence, and they could point to Burma, 
India and Ceylon as proof that they were as good as their words. 
This meant that, in addition to the fact that the Malay population 
feared and suspected the Cliinesc in Malaya, the Communists were 
not able to make much use of powerful ideological arguments 
which were very productive in many other parts of the world. The 
argument in its elementary form is that Communism is an ex¬ 
pression of nationalism. You fight for Communism and in doing so 
you arc a patriot in the struggle against colonialism, imperialism 
and all the exploiting classes in your ow'n country who, being 
capitalists, are naturally hand-in-glove with the imperialists! That 
story did not work in Malaya. 

In Indo-China the Communist leader in the north. Ho Chi-Minh, 
was both a good party man and a national leader, whereas the 
other side were handicapped by the circumstance that the French 
Army was fighting on behalf of a singularly corrupt administration 
and the dubious personality of the Emperor Bao Dai. The Com¬ 
munists throughout South-East Asia were able to say that the 
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West was intervening on behalf of a cause represented by people 
such as Bao Dai and the Chinese leader Chiang Kai-shek and 
his gang, who were now entrenched in Formosa under American 
protection. Worst of all, in Indo-China the French Army was being 
beaten in the field. On December 26th France admitted publicly 
that she was incapable of bearing alone the burden of ‘defending 
the interests of the free w'orld in Indo-China’, and that American 
intervention had become an inipdratif categorique. During 1953 the 
French continued to lose ground and the war became a running 
ulcer on the body of France. In March 1954 the Viet-Minh forces 
launched an attack on Dicn-Bicn-Phu, a French stronghold. 

The French sent out a cry for help and powerful forces in tlic 
U.S.A. argued that the U.S.A. should intervene with atomic 
weapons, but wiser counsels prevailed, as Great Britain made 
clear her opposition to this drastic step. The fortress fell ajid an 
armistice was arranged shortly afterwards. This led to the end of 
French control in North Indo-China and was a great blow to 
French prestige. Historically, the fall of Dicn-Bicn-Phu was a kind 
of supplement to the loss of Singapore in the story of the rise and 
fall of European power and prestige in South-East Asia, for during 
these same years the Dutch were being finally pushed out of their 
East Indian empire by local nationalist forces. But the French 
collapse in Indo-China, a defeat wreathed in unsavoury features, 
had consequences which were to extend beyond the Far East 
and back into France, where they inllucnecd the nature of tlic 
French revolution in 1958. 


V 

Even before the Korean affair, the vigorous maimer in which tlic 
Communist Powers were prosecuting the so-called cold war acted as 
a stimulus to the Western Powers to speed up their cfl'orts to create 
a N.A.T.O. force, and in December 1950 it was agreed that General 
Eisenhower should be its supreme commander, and that in some 
Way or other the Germans should participate. The question of how 
this indispensable contribution was to be made caused endless dis¬ 
cussion, and the French argued that a European Army needed a 
supra-national political authority and pressed Britain to join a 
European Defence Community. One reason why the French pressed 
for tliis Was that they wisheil at all costs to prevent the rebirth of a 
national German Army. Their memories went b.'ick to 1029 when 
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they had abandoned some of their demands designed permanently 
to weaken Germany, such as frontiers on the Rhine in return 
for a promise that their security would be guaranteed by Britain 
and the U.S.A., and the promise had never been kept. The re¬ 
sult, so the French felt, had been seen in 1939-40. If a new Ger¬ 
man Army was created on a national basis might not history repeat 
itself if—^for example—^America at some future date lost interest 
in Europe? 

Meanwhile in Britain, France and America rearmament was 
pressed forward. Mr. Attlee’s Government, in January 1951, an¬ 
nounced a three-year programme of £4,700 million, which Mr. 
Churchill, when he succeeded to the office of Prime Minister later in 
the year, had to admit was more than the country could stand. 
The weary debates about the European Defence Community went 
on and on until finally, after many concessions had been made to 
ease French misgivings, the French Assembly rejected a modified 
scheme in August 1954. 

This was more than the long-suffering and patient Americans 
could stand. Some four years had elapsed since the signing of the 
N.A.T.O. Treaty and still these Europeans were squabbling 
amongst themselves as to how to get together and create a force 
which could protect Europe from possible attack by formations 
which Mr. Attlee, as long ago as January 1961, had estimated at 
175 divisions ready to be deployed to the West with 25,000 tanks 
and 20,000 aircraft. There was also the rapidly growing Russian 
submarine fleet. 

Was it not—reflected Americans—to get away from these 
nationalistic squabbles in Europe that their ancestors (political if 
not paternal) had crossed the Atlantic? Perhaps a Europe that 
could not help itself to help America to save it had better be 
abandoned to its fate? Mr. Dulles, the dour and dedicated American 
Secretary of State, came over to Paris to read the riot act. In 
words he made famous, he spoke of America having to make an 
‘agonising re-appraisal’ of her commitments to Europe. 

Matters looked grim for the Atlantic Alliance as the British 
Foreign Secretary, Sir Anthony Eden, set forth on a missionary 
tour of twelve European states. He carried in his dispatch case an 
offer, later publicly announced, from the British to maintain until 
the year a.d. 2000 four divisions and a tactical air force on the 
continent of Europe. This bait, w’hich reversed centuries-old 
British policies of not being irrevocably committed to having armies 
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on the Continent, did the trick^ and the N.A.T.O. alliance was 
saved. In October 1954 West Germany joined N.A.T.O. 

In order to give continuity to the narrative we have run ahead 
of events elsewhere than in Europe and the Far East. But it is 
appropriate to end this chapter by recording that it was in March 
1954 that the Americans exploded the first H-bomb at Bikini 
in the Pacific. Shortly afterwards Mr. Khrushchev said that there 
was nothing new in H-bombs since Russia had enjoyed the pos¬ 
session of them for some time! 

^Ir. Khrushchev! What has caused his name to appear in this 
narrative? 

^ Most British readers are not aware that the events of 1040 , wluch to them 
appear to be the abandonment by France of the ally to whom she had promised 
not to make a separate peace, are interpreted in the opposite sense by many 
Frenclunen who believe Britain abandoned France and in particular refused to 
send her metropolitan air force to France. 
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CHAPTER 25 


After Stalin 


I 

On March Cth, 1953, Josef Stalin died—probably from natural 
causes. Speculation everywhere, and certainly in Russia, was 
intense as to what this event might portend. The whole truth, or a 
sizeable bit of it, was not to become available till February 1956, 
when the faithful delegates to the Twentieth Congress of the 
Communist Party assembled in Moscow heard a story of such a 
literally shocking and nerve-shattering nature that a number of 
them collapsed in the Great Hall. 

The man who dropped the biggest brick the supporters of the 
Communist cause have ever had to sustain on their obedient heads 
was Mr. Khrushchev. 

But we anticipate events. After the funeral ceremonies were over 
and the corpse of Stalin had joined that of Lenin in the Mausoleum 
in the Red Square in Moscow (uneasy bedfellows their spirits must 
be), it w’as reported that of the hard-faced men w'ho had paid their 
last tribute to the tyrant Mr. Malenkov had become Chairman of 
the Council of Ministers. 

At the beginning of 1955 Mr. Malenkov ‘resigned’ from the chair¬ 
manship of the Council of Ministers and was succeeded by Marshal 
Bulganin. More significantly, Mr. Khrushchev, the First Secretary 
of the Party, began to appear in the news. 

Those in the West who, after the death of Stalin, thought 
that the dictatorship of one man might now be replaced by a 
dictatorship of a committee—move one towards democracy— 
now had to admit that the committee had been reduced to a 
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duality, and signs soon appeared that Bulganin was a stooge. 
Nevertheless, whilst Khrushchev’s plans were maturing Bulganin 
was kept in favour. 

In March 1955 the Russians withdrew objections to concluding a 
Peace Treaty with Austria, objections which they had been main¬ 
taining for years at the hundreds of meetings of the relevant com¬ 
mission. This looked hopeful, and when B. and K. landed at 
Belgrade in May and made what amounted to a public apology to 
Marshal Tito for the hostility which he and the Yugoslavs had 
endured from Moscow, it looked as if there had been a substantial 
change for the better in Soviet foreign policy. ‘We deeply regret 
what has taken place,’ Khrushchev told Tito. Tt was all the work 
of those agents of the imperialists, Beria^ and Aboumov’, and he 
went on to say that every nation had the right to choose its own 
way to Socialism. 

Before his retirement in April 1955 from the office of Prime 
Minister, Sir Winston Churchill suggested the idea of a summit con¬ 
ference. ‘Better jaw-jaw than war-war,’ was how he summed it up. 

When Sir Anthony Eden succeeded him and led the Conservative 
Party to victory at a general election the new Prime Minister took 
up the idea. Amidst great excitement and a lot of wishful and 
optimistic thinking. President Eisenhower, Sir Anthony Eden, 
Bulganin and the French Prime Minister Faure met at Geneva. Mr. 
Khrushchev stayed in Moscow at the authoritative end of the 
Moscow-Geneva telephone line. 

The Russians had issued a number of pacific statements and for 
the first time an Allied-Soviet meeting was held in a rcasojuibly 
cordial atmosphere. But nothing was settled, and the three main 
issues, which were the future of Germany, disarmament, and im¬ 
provement in cultural relations, were postponed and referred to a 
Foreign Secretaries’ meeting to be held in October. 

However, Mr. Macmillan, who had been at Geneva, announced 
as he arrived at London Airport that ‘There ain’t gonna be no 
war’. 

In between the two meetings the Russians damped down much 
optimism by sending arms to Egypt and generally showing that 
they intended to intervene in the Middle East. 

In Oetober the Foreign Secretaries met and wrangled for three 
weeks. The only tangible result was a clear statement by the 

* Tlic eliicf of police, who wus executed by the new nSginie soon uftcr the 
death of Stalin. 
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Russians that so far as the proposal for all-German free elections 
was concerned there was nothing doing, since they had no in¬ 
tention of allowing the German Democratic Republic to disappear. 

In the autumn more evidence that the cold war was still very 
chilly was seen when those indefatigable tourists and ‘fighters for 
peace’, Messrs. B. and K., toured India, Burma and Afghanistan 
and delivered themselves of a series of amazingly abusive and 
slanderous statements about the Western Powers. Khrushchev 
accused them of having ‘fed the Hitlerite bloodhound to be set on 
Russia’. 

Returning from this jaunt, Jdr. Khrushchev must have spent 
some time in preparing for the Twentieth Congress of the Com¬ 
munist Party which assembled in Moscow in February 1956. On 
February 25th Mr. Khrushchev, in his capacity as First Secretary 
of the Party, made his startling speech in secret session. In order to 
understand the hydrogen bomb-like effect of Mr. Khruschev’s 
enormous oration we must put ourselves in the state of mind of a 
good Communist when he heard in March 1958 that Stalin was no 
more. 

Some idea of what Stalin was supposed to be, and what it was 
extremely dangerous not to pretend one believed him to be during 
liis lifetime, can be obtained by glancing at the following typical 
selections from what was said about him in the press when he at¬ 
tained his seventieth birthday in 1949. 

The author of each tribute, which usually extended to six 
columns of Pravda, is jjrinted in brackets, and the general theme in 
italics: 

The Great Architect of CommuiiUm. ‘What he said a quarter of a 
century ago ... is still the guiding principle of the Chinese 
Communists [who] recognise Comrade Stalin as their great 
teacher . . . without the particular solicitude of Comrade Stalin 
we w’ould not have had our network of meat combines. . . . 
Comrade Stalin is Lenin today. Comrade Stalin is the genius of 
Socialism and the great architect of Communism.’ (A. Mikoyan) 

Stalin Leads to the Victory of Communism. ‘The hundreds of 
millions of working peoples of the world celebrate with a feeling 
of limitless love and deepest respect the day, so happy for 
humanity, of the birth of the great leader of the working people, 
the dear and warmly loved Comrade Stalin.’ (Kaganovitch) 
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Stalin and the Armed Forces. ‘Stalin is the creator of our armed 
forces, the greatest general of contemporary times. [In the war] 
Comrade Stalin personally directed the whole course of every 
operation. Every day, and even several times a day, he gave 
advice and corrected the decisions of those in command . . . 
Stalin is the banner, the pride and the hope of all progressive 
mankind.’ (Bulganin) 

Stalin and the Peasants. ‘A fundamental change in the whole life 
of many millions of the peasant masses is directly connected with 
the name of Stalin.’ (A. Andreev) 

Stalin and the Friendship of Peoples. ‘This precious date of birth of 
our magnificent leader and teacher Joseph Vissarionovich 
Stalin, [thanks to whom] for the peasantry there has opened up 
a prosperous, cultured and joyful life . . . like a careful gardener 
Comrade Stalin is cultivating [these cadres] in a spirit of ilaming 
Soviet patriotism . . . with our whole hearts all advanced pro¬ 
gressive mankind greet dear Comrade Stalin, the inspircr of the 
indissoluble friendship of peoples.’ (N. Khrushchev!) 


Stalin and the People. ‘Glory to you, Comrade Stalin, from our 
entire people. Comrade Stalin the father and friend of all the 
people. Glory to great and dear Comrade Stalin.’ 

{M. Skhiryatov) 

Stalin the Teacher. ‘Particularly great is the diversity of ideologi¬ 
cal questions on which Comrade Stalin gives daily guidance . . . 
he inspires all decisions in literature, the theatre, the cinema and 
nmsic ... he is a scientific inventor.’ (A. Poskrebbyshev) 


This, then, was the man or God who, the horrified and awe¬ 
struck delegates now heard from the lips of Mr. Khruschev, had 
been a murderer of whom his associates were in mortal and justi¬ 
fied terror; an odious worshipper of the heretical cult of j)ersonality ; 


a maniac drunk with power; a gross blunderer in the business of 
war, responsible for all the Russian reverses in World War II; a 
perverter of justice—and much else of the same sort. 

This awful denunciation soon became widely known and was 


reproduced in full by the Americans in .June. Meanwhile Messrs. 
B. and K. added to their travels by visiting London, where there 
was a first-class row between them and Lalx)ur Party leaders. 
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Communist Parties in all the Western countries were at a loss 
what to do or say in connection with the denunciation of Stalin. 
Expert as they were in the art of turning political somersaults, the 
news from Moscow demanded mental acrobatics of extraordinary 
and almost impossible agility. But although the Communist 
Parties in the free countries were made to look ridiculous and 
suffered many resignations, the historic importance of the denun¬ 
ciation arises from the result it produced in Poland and Hungary. 

In both these countries there was strong anti-Communist and 
anti-Russian feeling, and when Stalinism was so thoroughly damned 
in Moscow it was assumed that this was the 'all clear’ for wide¬ 
spread changes and greatly increased freedom. In Poland the 
country trembled on the edge of an uprising and revolution against 
the Communists, but the Polish Communist Party managed to 
produce Mr. Gomulka and other leaders who had been put in 
prison in 1949 for their heresies, and this enabled the party to 
keep the situation in hand. The Russians likewise made con¬ 
cessions to Mr. Gomulka, who, on liis side, realised that any 
attempt to demand too much would be fatal. The result was that 
whilst Poland remained inside the Red Empire there w’as a con¬ 
siderable extension of local freedom and liberty in Polish society. 
It is important to bear in mind that, irrespective of what Poles 
may w'ant, and all their history shows that they are liberty-loving 
people, they are alw’ays bound to take account of their geographical 
position between the Germans and the Russians. In 1956 the Poles 
were acutely aware of the fact that, although they had lost territory 
to Russia, they had gained their western lands from the Germans, 
but the German lederal Republic had always refused to recognise 
the Oder-Neisse line as the final German-Polish frontier. The Poles 
realised that they were harnessed to the Russian chariot for so long 
as the Germans sought to regain those lost lands. 

In Hungary the dash for freedom consequent upon the denuncia¬ 
tion of Stalin had tragic results, the full effects of which have yet to 
be revealed. It w'as on October 23rd 1956 that students and intel¬ 
lectuals in Budapest, soon to be joined by the workers, rose in 
demonstrations and demanded the withdrawal of the Russian gar¬ 
risons in Hungary and the formation of a government under the 
leadership of Mr. Nag}',* one of the men who had escaped butchery 
in the purges carried out in the days of Stalinism (see p. 249). The 

* Nagy had been expelled from the Communist Party in AprU 1035 for being 
a ‘right doaatiomst. j r & 
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provinces were aflame with the spirit of revolt and freedom and tlie 
secret police were slaughtered. Most of the Hungarian Army 
joined the revolutionary movement. Mr. Nagy became Prime 
Minister, and it looked for a moment as if the revolution would 
succeed. It failed because it was too successful. The Ilussiatis uj) 
till now had held their hand, and the author believes that it is 
probable that if Mr. Nagy had been able to control the upsurge of 
the freedom movement as Mr. Goniulka was able to do in Warsaw, 
the men of Moscow w'ould have allowed Hungary to be the kind of 
nationalist Communist state which they had deemed cxjKdicnt to 
permit in Warsaw and had to accept in Pclgratlc. 

But Mr. Nagy, who, like Mr. Gomulka, was a dedicated Com¬ 
munist holding with Tito that each country can find its own wa\' to 
Socialism, was now the helpless leader of a movement which was 
anti-Communist and dangerously democratic. He was borne for¬ 
ward on a series of demands from the mass of the Hungariaji 
people intoxicated with their new freedom—demands which, when 
translated into action w’ould have carried Hungars' right outside 
the Soviet orbit. He promised free elections, repudiation of the 
Warsaw Pact (the Soviet counter to N.A.T.O.),^ and the withdrawal 
of Russian troops from Hungary. 

We believe that when the Moscow archives arc opened it will be 
found that intense debate then took place in the Kremlin and with 
good reason. The decision which hatl to be made was of critical 
importance. On the one hand, it might be that armed intervention, 
however successful at the time, would have fatal long-term con¬ 
sequences; on the other (and here the voice of the marshals may 
have been strong), if Hungary was to be allowed to become another 
Austria, would not Poland go the same way and also Bulgaria and 
Uoumaniu, or even East Germany? If this happened, the advance 
bastion or barrier of satellite states obtained at the Yalta Con¬ 


ference to give strategic cover to the Soviet Union would be no 
more. Then a united Germany might move into the area. 


The decision w'as made to intervene. The Russians used Ircachery 


and force. They arrested the Hungarian general whilst he was 


negotiating the withdrawal of Russian troops; they bombarded 
Budapest; the Russian tanks rolled ba<*k into the doomed city. 
The Nagy Government, from which Communists liad been ex¬ 
pelled, sent out despairing cries for help to the West, and then 
Budapest radio fell silent. Nagy took refuge in the Yugoslav 


* Signed April liilO. 
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embassy, from whence he accepted safe conduct and was at once 
arrested by the Russians and seen no more. A Russian stooge 
(Kadar) took over control. But despairingly the Hungarian people 
fought on; they had gone beyond the point of no return and they 
struggled in towns, factories and villages till they were crushed. 
Some 150,000 refugees fled into Austria and thence onwards to 
Britain and the U.S.A. 

To all appearances that was the end, but that is not the view 
held by the author. We have yet to see the full consequences of the 
Hungarian revolt on the fortunes of the Commimist cause. 

There arc some events in the affairs of men which lie quiescent 
like a time bomb but explode in due course with great effect. The 
Hungarian event may be in this category of affairs. Even im¬ 
mediately, it gravely weakened Communist Parties in the free 
countries where no amount of double-talk could conceal the grim 
fact that Russian troops had slaughtered, not imperialists, bour¬ 
geois lackeys, capitalists, kulaks and exploiters of the people, but 
honcst-to-God working men and peasants, the very people for 
whose benefit Communism had been invented! 

The Western nations were profoundly shocked by this exhibition 
of Russian power politics, thinly disguised as an intervention in 
response to an appeal by the legitimate ‘democratic’ government 
of Hungary menaced by a rebellion ‘instigated by Western agents’! 
If all had been well in the Western camp the dilemma which faced 
the United Nations or the N.A.T.O. Powers was that an armed 
intervention on behalf of the Hungarians was likely to trigger off a 
nuclear world war. Even if that risk were ignored no conventional 
forces were available with which to threaten to move into 
Hungary with twenty divisions. The United Nations General 
Assembly called on Russia to withdraw; it was an empty gesture. 
Later the U.N. Assembly condemned Russia’s action and issued 
a damning indictment of the Soviet Union. Could anything more 
short of war have been done to help the Hungarians? 

It is a mistake to suppose that world public opinion has no 
effect on the leaders of the Soviet Union, and world public opinion 
could and should have been canalised through the United Nations 
to the exclusion of every other issue. But the Hungarian issue was not 
the one problem upon which all the thoughts and plans of the free 
world were concentrated; indeed, it was almost relegated to the 
second category of importance because when the revolt took place 
the free world was torn in two by a dispute which threatened to 
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end the Anglo-American alliance and disintegrate the British 
Commonwealth; and this deplorable clash of policies in the free 
world was being bitterly waged at the United Nations as the Hun¬ 
garians rose in revolt. 

The word which will go down in history as linked with Budapest 
in the year 1956 is suez. 

II 

But before describing the Suez episode we must bring the story 
of Israel up to date. (See page 180.) As World War II drew to a 
close the Arab-Jew problem in Palestine again assumed serious 
proportions. The ghastly experiences of the Jews at the hands of 
the Nazis, a terrible story of which the world was to be reminded 
by the Eichmann trial in 1961, emphasized the fact that only in 
Palestine could a Jew have a nationhood of his own. The Zionist 
movement resumed its propaganda in the U.S.A., where the Jewish 
vote was important to President Truman. At the same time (with 
what links with the Zionists have never been revealed) Jewisli 
terrorist movements operated in Palestine. Many British were 
murdered (91 persons perished when the King David Hotel was 
blown up in Jerusalem) and Jewish immigrants flowed illegally 
into the country. At last the British Government abandoned its 
attempt to operate the mandate and announced that on May 15th 
1948 it would evacuate Palestine. When this event occurred the 
Zionist organisation at once took over the administrative machine 
and declared that the State of Israel had been born. Hundreds of 
thousaiuls of Arab Palestinians fled the land and the Arab League 
declared war on Israel. The Israeli army defeated the loose and 
incllcctivc Arab Alliance after a few weeks’ fighting. Hostilities 
were brought to an end by an armistice imposed by the Security 
Council. This armistice never resulted in a Peace Treaty and the 
Arab states (other than the Lebanon), both in practice and theory, 
maintained that the state of war still existed. They continued 
to organize an economic blockade and to make raids across the 
frontiers established by the terms of the armistice. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the unremitting hostility of the Arab states the Israelis rapidly 
progressed in the task of creating a socialist type of nation with a 
fully functioning Parliament (the Knesset). Thousands of Jews 
from many countries were absorbed. But tension remained extreme 
between the young state and her neighbours and in 1956 it became 
part and parcel of the Suez crisis. 
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The Suez Disaster 


I 

Th c Suez affair was a great disaster from the point of view of the 
free world in its struggle with the Communists and not, as some 
would have it, only a setback for the policies of France and Britain 
in the Middle East. It was a disaster because of the state of the 
cold war during the first half of 1956, when that conflict presented 
an encouraging picture to the believers in democracy. 

The Communist world was then in a state of internal confusion 
and tension. The monolithic unity of the Soviet bloc had developed 
cracks and was groaning and creaking as a result of the violent 
denunciation of Stalinism. Confidential reports from beyond the 
Iron Curtain indicated that the younger generation and the in¬ 
tellectuals were raising their heads and their voices. The climate 
of opinion was reflected in some words written by a Yugoslav 
intellectual, published later in the year and for which Tito 
promptly put him under lock and key till 1961, Djilas wrote: 

‘If the events in Poland encouraged the aspirations of Com¬ 
munist Parties for equality with Moscow, the Hungarian revolu¬ 
tion made a gigantic leap and placed on the agenda the problem 
of freedom in Communism ... the replacement of the Communist 
system by a new social system.* 

These words indicate the only certain solution to the problems of 
the cold war, which is ‘the replacement of the Communist system by 
a new social system*. It is impossible to suppose that this much-to- 
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be-desired event can be brought about by force from outside; it will 
have to come as a result of thought and action from inside the 
Iron Curtain. Replaced by what kind of a new social system? 

The answer from the Western point of view is democracy and the 
free way of life. During the first six months of 1956 an encouraging 
feature in the international scene was the evidence that pressure to 
bring about this ‘new social system’ was growing in the satellite 
states. It was a moment in history when it was of great importance 
that the free world should be on its best behaviour and set a good 
example of unity both to the wobbling Communist world and the 
uncommitted nations. 

This was a time when it was most desirable that the free world 
should so act that democratic prinei]>lcs and ideals were seen to be 
operating successfully in relations between the free nations in 
general and between the N.A.T.O. Powers in particular. It was a 
time when conditions were very favourable for massive united 
effort by tlie free world to help in^poverished peoples. 

If the balance sheet at the end of 1956 had shown, on the one 
hand, a Communist world in whicli the men of Moscow were 
struggling to keep their flock under control without reverting to 
the Stalinism which they had denounced, and on the other a free 
world that had progressed in solving its own problems of internal 
co-opcration and giving service to the under*dcveloped nations, 
then the year 1956 might have been one full of promise for the 
future. 

But this was not to be. It was as if some celestial and coldly 
neutral umpire who manipulates mankind as puppets on a string 
had decided that if the first half of 1956 had been gloomy from the 
point of view of Moscow, then it was necessary to balance this up by 
inflicting comparable disasters on the other side in the cold war. 

11 

The origins of the Suez crisis stem from a number of conflicting 
national interests focussed in the burning glass of the Middle East. 

First, those of the Arabs. Divided in many respects, the Arabs 
were united in an implacable hatred of Israel, the Western-spon¬ 
sored state which had inflicted a humiliating defeat in 1948 upon 
the loose and mutually suspicious coalition of Arab states and 
caused thousands of refugees to become a standing witness to tile 
shame. With cynical disregard for the welfare of the refugees, the 
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Arab states refused to attempt to co-operate in efforts to re-settle 
the refugees, since their plight was essential political ammunition 
for the maintenance of the feud. The Arab world, long torn by 
dynastic feuds, lacked a leader, and in 1952 a long-awaited revolu¬ 
tion in Egypt produced the man. 

His name was Nasser. 

The revolution was engineered by a group of young officers led by 
Colonel Neguib. King Farouk (nick-named King of the Casinos) was 
deposed and the military junta took control. In 1954 Neguib was 
arrested, and Colonel Nasser, a far more forceful and intelligent 
person, seized power. 

The army officers who took over the country' were disgusted with 
the corruption of the Farouk regime and were sincerely desirous 
of improving the lot of the millions of half-starving and disease- 
ridden Egyptian peasantry; they also felt humiliated by the defeat 
tire Arab states (including Egypt) had suffered at the hands of 
Israel,^ and they felt that Egypt, being the largest and the most 
advanced Arab state (in terms of having a Western-educated class), 
had a destiny to become the leader of the Arab world, whose needs 
were: (o) to become united; (5) to free itself from Western economic 
and political controls; (c) to destroy Israel and avenge the humiliat¬ 
ing defeat of 1948. 

Tliree formidable tasks. 

The story of Arab discussions and jealousies in which rivalry be¬ 
tween Baghdad (capital of Iraq) and Cairo for leadership was in¬ 
tense goes back into the centuries. Syria and Iraq were traditionally 
hostile to each other; Iraq, ruled dictatorially by the Prime Minis¬ 
ter, Nuri-es-Said, was allied to Britain and, as a great oil-producing 
country, looked westward. The Lebanon (half Christian and half 
Muslim) had for thousands of years been the home of middle men 
who, like their Phoenician ancestors, were traders and financiers 
first, last and all the time. In the Arabian peninsula, the Saudi 
Arabian king, who ruled through a despotic system sustained by 
fantastic amounts of oil money from the Americans, had allowed 
the latter to establish a great bomber base in his deserts. Jordan, 
leaning on Britain and subsidised by the British taxpaper, was 
afraid of being absorbed by Egypt. In North Africa the King of 
Libya, President Bourguiba in Tunisia, and the Sultan of Morocco 
had no desire to accept Egyptian leadership. On the Persian Gulf 
the dictatorial sheikhs and rulers of Kuwait, Bahrein, Qatar, etc., 

* Cf. the French army officers after the loss of Indo-China. 
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were oil men ‘protected’ by the British and somewhat apprciiensivc 
of the Saudi Arabians. The immense value of the existence of 
Israel to the Arab world was that its destruction provided the one 
purpose upon which all Arabs were agreed. 

Israel must go. 

Paradoxically, the all-Arab hatred of Israel had some advantages 
for the Israelis, because the astonishing progress of that state and 
the rapidity with which Jews from many lands and from many 
social strata were welded into a nation were achievements ina<le 
easier by the existence of the permanent threat from the Arab 
world. Never was there a clearer case for remembering that those 
who do not hang together hang separately. 

From all this it followed that active hostility towards Israel was 
a sine qua non for any Arab state which asj)ire(l to lead the Arab 
world. So was enmity to the Western inllucnccs in the Middle 
East, of which the existence of Israel was a memorial. 

But the external ambitions of Nasser had to take account of his 
internal dilTicultics, which can be summed up in one phrase: tlie 
Egyptian birthrate. How to cope with the rapidly increasing 
population of twenty-two million dependent for its existence—and 
a miserable one—upon the products of the fertile but narrow Nile 
valley, a slender green oasis, Hanked for hundreds of miles by I lie 
tawny desert? Only by more irrigation could the ba<'kbonc of Egypt 
be broadened and more sand be turned into j)roduetivc areas. 

A vast project called the Aswan Dam hod been planned. It was 
estimated to cost £500,000,000 over a period of ten to fifteen years. 
When completed it would be the most gigantic achievement of its 
hind in the world, comparable in magnitude to, but more useful 
in eliaracter than, the Pyramids. This scheme and other plans to 
ifidustrialise Egypt involved immense capital expenditure, only 
possible if help were obtained from abroad. Moreover, it would 
all take a long time, and in the meanwhile the revolutionary govern¬ 
ment sought to maintain its popular .support by embarking on 
nationalistic foreign policies to prove that Egypt ha<l become an 
up-and-coming sovereign state destined to lead the Arab world and 
be no longer a pawn on the power-polities chcs.sboard of the 
Western Powers. 

For example, in the spring of 1950, as a sequel to a short sharp 
campaign of political warfare by radio and agitators tlirected at the 
masses in Jordan, the young King Hussein (whose father King 
Abdullah had been assassinated because he was susjieet of w'ishing 
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to be reasonable over relations with Israel) was obliged to dismiss 
General Glubb, who for many years had been the British adviser 
in military matters. It was clear that for the time being British 
influence in Jordan had been overshadowed by that of Nasser. 

We must consider some earlier aspects of British policy in the 
Middle East. One chapter in the long story of Britain and the Arabs 
began in 1882, when Mr. Gladstone’s Liberal Government ordered 
the Mediterranean fleet to bombard Alexandria. The Khedive had 
proved unable to suppress an anti-European rebellion or pay his 
debts to foreign bond-holders. This event was followed by the 
‘temporary’ occupation of Egypt, a step in which the French— 
notwithstanding their large interests—refused to co-operate >vith 
the British. ^ who also invited the Italians to join them, but without 
success. Mr. Gladstone was quite sincere in his desire to leave 
Egypt, and so were all the other statesmen who, between 1882 and 
1922 declared on sixty-six occasions that Britain intended to leave 
Egypt. But always something happened to make it expedient to 
stay in Egypt a little longer. 

When, after World War I, Egyptian nationalism grew still 
stronger, the protectorate which Britain had established over 
Egypt was changed into an alliance by which the British were 
entitled to keep a military force in the Canal Zone. After World 
War II the Wafd {the anti-foreign and nationalist party) demanded 
the revision of the 1986 Treaty and the removal of British troops 
from Egyptian soil. It was linked up with a demand for exclusive 
Egyptian control of the Sudan which the British refused to grant, 
believing that the Sudanese w’antcd independence, if and when the 
Anglo-Egyptian sovereignty over the Sudan came to an end. 

In 1946 the British Government agreed to evacuate the troops 
from their great military base in the Canal Zone according to an 
agreed time-table, but negotiations stuck over the Sudan. Relations 
became very strained and the Egyptians began a guerilla warfare 
against the Canal Zone bases. The 80,000 British troops in the base 
became semi-besieged, and it was obvious that the day had come 
when a military base in a foreign country was a liability and not an 
asset if it was surrounded by a hostile population whose labour and 
services were essential to the operation of the base. Accordingly the 

* The French Government declared that France would only intervene if 
Britain and France had a mxmdate from Europ>ean powers to act as agents. 
Gambetta, an ardent inter^-entionist who had just fallen from power, made a 
famous speech in whicli he said: ‘ “ Ne rompez jamais I’Alliance Angloise” for 
in that case Britain will take Egypt.* 
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British Conservative Government, led by Churchill, which had 
been very critical of the concessions made by the Socialists in 1946, 
decided to face the facts of life and accept the inevitable. They 
agreed with Nasser in December 1954 that the troops would leave 
the base by 1956. The installations and stores would remain there 
under civilian control, and the base was to be reactivated if neces¬ 
sary by joint Anglo-Egyptian action. This agreement was negotiated 
by Sir Anthony Eden, then Foreign Secretary, who felt justi¬ 
fiably pleased that his diplomacy, carried out against consiclerablc 
Conservative back-bench opposition, had now—so it seemed— 
placed Anglo-Egyptian relations on a new aiul friendly footing— 
except for the Sudan issue. 

Here we must make a slight digression in order to explain that 
what was to happen in 1956 over Suez cannot be fully understood 
unless it is appreciated that this settlement with Nasser in 1954 
was seen by right-wing opinion in Britain as one more crawl down 
the ladder of Britisli prestige and power in the Middle East. To 
these sincere imperialists who were incapable of realising that the 
nineteenth century was in the history books, the decline of Britain 
was marked by such events as (1) the abandonment of the Pro¬ 
tectorate over Egypt (1919), (2) the abandonment of the Mandate 
over Palestine (1940), (6) the humiliating acquiescence in the 
nationalising of the Anglo-Pcrsian Oil Company bj- the Persians, 
then governed by the tearful Dr. Moussadeq,^ and (4) the agree¬ 
ment to evacuate the Canal Zone. 


And what made these events .so painful to many supf)orlcrN of 
the Conservative Party (to whose leadership Sir Anthony Eden had 
lately succeeded after w’aiting for many years us the Crown Prince) 
was the knowledge, impossible to evade in private thought, that 
every one of these retreats had been made inevitable partly be¬ 
cause of American policy and partly because, in the setting of the 
cold war, Great Britain was no longer strong enough to risk jeopard¬ 
ising this American alliance. 


In the last resort the final word lay in Washington, and in 
Washington-—as Roosevelt had shown at Yalta—the notion was 
still prevalent that the British were rather wicked imperialists 
whose designs on weaker nations it was America’s divine mission to 
frustrate. 


The significance of the British retreat from Egypt was con¬ 
cealed, perhaps even from .some of tliose who had to make it, by 
» ThU in our dmioo of i-K vcn EnKlish spi-llings of this grutlnnmrK tmnip. 
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the grand pretence that as the base in the Canal Zone was very 
vulnerable to nuclear bomb attack, its place as the keystone of the 
arch of British defence plans in the Middle East could be taken by 
Cyprus. All this was nonsense even if a British base in Cyprus had 
been warmly welcomed by the Cypriots; and events were already 
proving this was far from the truth. In any case, Cyprus had no port 
and was equally vulnerable to H*bomb attack. 

All this had an important influence upon what was to happen in 
1956, because what did happen then was to an absolutely abnormal 
degree the result of the decision of one man. Sir Anthony Eden, 
and that man’s decisions were the product of pressures and emo¬ 
tions which we shall presently discuss. 

Leaving the British in the posture of having made a deal with 
Nasser over leaving the Canal Zone, a deal which was outwardly 
regarded as so excellent that a senior British general was to be seen 
as a guest at the Egyptian celebrations to mark the final de¬ 
parture of the British troops, we come to the Russians. 

Although Russia had been interested in the Middle East for 
many years, the Communists did not become particularly active in 
that part of the world until 1955, when, in order to safeguard the 
Middle East oilfields against the possible threat of Russian 
invasion, the Baghdad Pact came into existence. It consisted of 
Turkey, Iraq, Persia (Iran), Pakistan and Britain. It was described 
by a high official of the Foreign Office as a ‘majestic structure’. 
Others, including this author, regarded it as a papier-mach6 affair 
useless as a military defence against any serious attack by the 
Russians and likely to provoke rather than deter the men in 
Moscow. 

This is precisely what it did. The Russians took advantage of the 
fact that Egj'pt’s rival in the Arab world, Iraq, was now tied up with 
the Western Powers to jump over the futile Baghdad Pact of the 
northern-tier nations and supply arms and economic aid to Egypt. 

We now come to the next ingredient in the Middle East witches’ 
cauldron: Israel. It has been mentioned (p. 265) that the Arab- 
Israeli war ended with an armistice; and the uneasy peace which 
ensued and was supervised by a United Nations commission was 
continually jeopardised by frontier incidents. The Egyptians 
created an irregular commando organisation called the Fedayeen, 
which carried out sabotage and raids both against the British 
troops in the Canal base and to the north across the desert into 
Israeli territory. The Israeli Government in 1956 became very 
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concerned not only on account of the continuous raiding but also 
because of the large consignments of arms of all kinds which the 
Russians were sending to Nasser. Evidence accumulated that 
arrangements were being made in the Sinai Desert for a large-scale 
attack on Israel. The Israeli Government decided to forestall this 
probable operation by launching an attack on their own account 
which would have as its objectives the cleaning up of the Fedayeen 
bases in the desert and the giving of a substantial jolt to the Egyp¬ 
tian army before it had time to make use of its great store of 
Russian arms. The Israelis, looking round for help in this project, 
found a very favourable response in Paris. 

After their liberation in 1945 the French entered a phase in their 
history which is described in Chapter 27, but for our present pur¬ 
pose we need only say that one of its features was an attempt to 
remain in business as a colonial power. 

After a long and bitter struggle France had been obliged to 
abandon Indo-China, and her next problem arose in North Africa, 
where her flag waved over two protectorates (Tunis and Morocco) 
and Algeria, which since its conquest (1830-47) had been an integ¬ 
ral part of Metropolitan France.^ In 1956—by which time Tunis 
and Morocco had become independent—a Muslim nationalist 
movement (the F.L.N.) was again in active rebellion in Algeria, and 
most of the French Army was across the Mediterranean endeavour¬ 
ing to crush the rebels (sec p. 307). This movement had the 
support and sympathy of the Arab states; Cairo was the head¬ 
quarters of the rebel Algerian leaders. In the eyes of the Arab 
world France stood only slightly below Israel in the list of its 
enemies. In Paris it was considered that, as he was the key man in 
the Arab world, Nasser’s downfall would be a fatal blow to the 
rebels in Algeria. God’s chosen instrument for this purpose lay 
ready to hand in Israel, but the Israelis needed the tools to do the 
job. Although the Russians were sending arms to Egypt, the 
Israelis were not getting similar help from the British or Americans, 
so the French decided to be the Good Samaritan. 

When, later on, the Suez crisis developed, no attemi)t was made 
in Paris to deny that France had been backing Israel up to the 
hilt. 

With this outline of the background to the situation in mind we 
can now venture forward into the complexities of the crisis. 

»There were rejH'uU-d insurrections ugninst Frcneli rule during the nirie- 
lecnth century, notably tluj revolt from 180-1 to 1871. 
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III 

To the extent to which it is true (though it is obviously not the 
whole story) that the assassination at Serajevo and the Austrian 
demands on Serbia sparked off World War I, it is also true to say 
that the Americans precipitated the Suez crisis when, abruptly and 
without explanation, they announced that Nasser was not going 
to get the money for the Aswan Bam. Shortly afterwards the 
British Government seconded the American decision. It is sur¬ 
mised that amongst the reasons which caused the Americans to 
take this action were: (a) Nasser had recognised Communist China; 
(&) Congress was becoming critical of the amount of foreign aid 
being distributed; (c) America resented Egypt’s acceptance of arms 
from Russia. 

This American decision infuriated Nasser, not only because it 
jeopardised the project of the dam for which (he declared) he had 
refused Russian aid, but also because it appeared to be a deliberate 
attempt to humiliate him. Dictators cannot afford to lose prestige. 

A few days later—on July 26th—Nasser reacted by announcing 
that Egypt would nationalise the Suez Canal Company whose 
concession expired in 1968, and that he would pay for the dam from 
its profits. He said that the shareholders^ would be compensated 
and that he recognised the force of the 1888 Convention by which 
the Canal had to be kept open to the ships of all nations in time of 
peace or war. 

There is not the slightest doubt that Nasser was fully entitled 
to take this action and that all the propaganda put out in Britain to 
the effect that he had stolen ‘our canal’, and that he was breaking 
the 1888 Convention, was without foundation. Next day, July 27th, 
the British Prime Minister protested against Nasser’s actions. He 
was supported by the leader of the Opposition, who said the matter 
should go to the Security Council. The French Government also 
declared it would not accept nationalisation. On July 30th Eden 
said: ‘The freedom and security of transit througli the Canal and the 
efficiency of its operation can be effectively secured only by an 
international authority . . . nothing less can be acceptable to us.’ 

In the light of subsequent events this remark foreshadowed the 
true intentions of the British and French Governments, and it calls 
for two comments. 

* Tlie British GoverruneDt held a large block of shares bought by Disraeli in 
1875. 
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First, under the terms of the original concession the Canal was 
due to pass to the Egj'^ptian Government in 1968. Was Ekien now 
saying this would not be accepted? Secondly, ever since the Arab- 
Israeli war the Egyptians had been illegally denying passage to 
Israeli ships through the Canal. The Israelis had repeatedly 
appealed to Britain and the United States to support them in 
protest and action in what was a clear breach of the 1888 Con¬ 
vention, but were invariably rebuffed by.the British, who were 
anxious not to offend the Egyptians, with whom they were then 
negotiating about the future of Anglo-Eg>’ptian relations. 

Now, all of a sudden, the British and French seemed to assume 
that because this private canal company had been nationalised 
Nasser would or might refuse transit rights to their ships. Apart 
from Nasser’s repeated assurances that he would do nothing of the 
kind, there was the obvious fact that the more the Canal was used 
the more money he would get for the Aswan Dam. 

There is very strong circumstantial evidence that at this stage 
it was the intention of the British and French Governments to 
launch an attack on Egypt by land, sea and air. We will call it 
Operation X. But to their consternation the two governments 
belatedly discovered that no forces were available with which to do 
the job. All this {in 1961) remained hushed up, but one day the 
deplorable story of the inadequacy of the armed forces will be 
revealed. 

The military helplessness of the British Government at this time 
illustrated the weakness of its defence arrangements in the nuclear 
age. Although £1,500 million was being spent on the armed forces, 
H.M. Government was incapable of instantly putting (say) two 
airborne divisions into Egypt. This move, whatever one may think 
of the probable consequences, would certainly at that time have 
achieved a temporary military success. 

On August 2nd* the British and French announced that they 
intended to call a conference of maritime nations to discuss inter¬ 
national control of the Canal. Twenty-two nations turned up and a 
majority (India dissenting) agreed to send to Egypt a committee of 
five headed by the Australian Prime Minister. Mr. Menzies went to 
Cairo to put the proposals to Nasser. The Egyptian, who played his 
cards with great skill, rejected the plan, repeated that he had a per¬ 
fect right to nationalise the company, but that he guaranteed free 
passage, etc., etc., and that he would like to have a conference of 
* British reservists were called up and otiicr niilitar^’ meusures taken. 
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user nations to discuss details. He added, correctly, that Britain 
and France were threatening him with force and that pressure was 
also being brought to bear on him by efforts to withdraw the 
services of the company’s pilots. He pointed out that the Canal 
was still operating as usual and that for the time being he was even 
allowing the Canal company’s head offices in Paris and London to 
receive 50 per cent of the tolls. 

The British and French then declared that Nasser refused to 
negotiate (i.e. accept their terms), and the non-Egyptian pilots 
were withdrawn. 

It is typical of the astonishing catalogue of blunders in this 
affair that the British Government appears to have believed that 
this move would bring the use of the Canal to a full stop. This was a 
striking example of either an early sample of the many deceits of 
which Her Majesty’s Government were guilty, or of gross ignorance, 
since anyone with a smattering of maritime knowledge knew that 
plenty of other pilots could easily be found, and that the job is 
one of the easiest of its kind in the world. 

At this stage the British Government began to run into serious 
opposition at home and abroad. The U.S.A. became alarmed at the 
Anglo-French military activities, as Operation X laboriously took 
shape and the Opposition in Parliament began to realise that the 
Prime Minister was ardently seeking action of an independent 
character. Mr. Dulles, the American Secretary of State, who was 
shuttling backwards and forwards between London and Washing¬ 
ton, next invented S.C.U.A. (the Suez Canal Users’ Association). 
Its purpose was obscure, but there is no doubt as to the r61e various 
people intended it to play. The British and French pictured it as an 
instrument for putting pressure on Nasser. They saw it collecting 
dues, engaging its own pilots and sending ships through the Canal 
in convoy and thus defying Nasser, who might be provoked into 
stopping the ships. He would then be breaking the 1888 Convention 
and could be legitimately attacked. 

The British and French Governments had accepted the idea of 
S.C.U.A., thinking or hoping that it would be an indirect method of 
drawing the U.S.A. into their battle with Nasser, but Dulles 
quickly made it clear, to the rage of the British and French 
Governments, that he was against either shooting a way through 
the Canal or even imposing economic sanctions on Egypt. To Dulles, 
S.C.U.A. was a device for the purpose of keeping talks going—no 
more than that. The British Prime Minister was also in trouble at 
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home. A section of the press^ and the two Opposition parties were 
strongly critical of his ambiguous policy; these suspicions were 
shared by many Conservatives. One day Sir Anthony Eden refused 
in Parliament to promise to submit the dispute to the United 
Nations before using force and talked about using ‘other measures’, 
and next day made a qualified promise to go to the United Nations. 

On September 23rd the British and French appeared to modify 
their tough line by asking for a meeting of the Security Council. At 
this meeting the British and French attempt to secure support for 
the internationalisation of the Canal was defeated, but private 
negotiations took place with the Egyptian delegate which seemed 
to show promise of a settlement, and it was rumoured they would 
be resumed at Geneva. The Egyptians pointed out with satisfaction 
that three weeks after the departure of the British and French 
pilots the Canal was operating normally. Tension relaxed and the 
Government’s opponents in Britain congratulated it on having 
seen the light before it was too late, and on having chosen the 
course of negotiation rather than force, especially as it was now 
quite clear that the U.S.A. would have nothing to do with the use 
of force against Nasser. 

It seemed that, provided Nasser was not asked to give uji his 
nationalisation of the company, there was no reason why sensible 
and mutually beneficial detailed arrangements for use of the Canal 
could not be worked out. But the congratulations were premature, 
for the British and French Governments, although apparently in 
retreat, were still determined to bring about the downfall of Nasser. 

The Curtain came down on Act I in the drama of Eden and Nas¬ 
ser. Act II began with a meeting in Paris on October 16th between 
Eden and Sclwyn Lloyd on the one side and the French ministers 
Pineau and Mollet on the other. No one else was present. When wc 
know exactly what happened at that meeting one of the most 
intriguing ‘mysteries’ of modern times will be solved. This was the 
meeting at which it is believed by many students of this affair 
that the secret plans were made for the subsetjuent Franco-British 
intervention. A significant fact was the transference, a few days 
after the meeting of Sir Walter Monckton, the Minister of Defence, 
to an unimportant post. It was an open secret that he had been 
unhappy about Government policy. 

* The Obaener, Mancheater Gimrdian, Economiat, Speduiur uiid K-II Sews- 
Letter were amonjfKt publieutioris convinced tiiat the Uritish Government wus 
tryine (witii the Freiieli) to go it uloiic and protested viuletitlv aiwut the Govern¬ 
ment's refusal to go to the L'nitcd Nations. 
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The scene now shifts to the Middle East, where there was great 
tension on the Israel-Jordan frontier. Nasser had secured a 
success for his prestige in Jordan (see p. 269), and many signs 
pointed to an Arab assault on Israel. At this stage the American 
President, as one of the signatories of the tripartite agreement of 
May 25,1950, between France, the United Kingdom and the U.S.A., 
sent two warnings to Israel not to launch an attack on any Arab 
state. This agreement declared that the three powers were in 
‘unalterable opposition to the use of force by either Israel or the 
Arabs to make changes in their frontiers’, and if ‘the three govern¬ 
ments should find’ that any state was preparing to do this they 
would ‘immediately take action both within and without the United 
Nations to prevent such violation’. It was noted (afterwards) that 
neither France nor Britain took similar action to that of their 
partner, the United States. Nevertheless the British and French 
representatives in Wasliington were instructed to carry on talks 
with the Americans with a view' to joint action under the agree¬ 
ment which Eisenhower had said on the 27th October would be 
honoured by the United States. 

On October 29th the Israeli army s^viftly invaded the Sinai 
Peninsula and rolled up the Egyptian army, capturing a great deal 
of Russian equipment. 

The U.S.A. at once called for an emergency meeting of the 
Security Council, w'hich met at 9.80 a.m. local time on October 80th 
and the Americans sponsored a resolution calling upon the Israelis 
to retire at once. 

In London at 9.30 a.m. G.M.T. the American Ambassador had 
called on the Foreign Secretary for information about British 
policy. We shall relate what happened, but as our remarks are 
based on information not yet publicly revealed we proceed for the 
moment with our account of what was then public property. 

At about 10 a.m. the French Ministers arrived in London for 
consultation. At 4.80 p.m. the Prime Minister rose in his place in 
the House of Commons and astonished the world by announcing 
that the French and British Governments had sent a twelve-hour 
ultimatum to Egypt and Israel, ordering them to withdraw to 
positions ten miles on either side of the Suez Canal. If the Egyptian 
Government did not accept these terms Anglo-French forces would 
occupy the Suez Canal Zone. A glance at a map will show that this 
ultimatum as good as ordered Israel to take up positions about 100 
miles inside the Egyptian frontier! 
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Three reasons were advanced for this extraordinary step. They 
were (a) to stop the fighting, (6) to keep the Canal open, (c) to 
protect British and French nationals and property in Egypt. 

These reasons were completely irrelevant to the situation 
because, as Nasser must obviously reject these demands or 
abdicate, fighting between the British and French forces and Nasser 
was most likely to start. Indeed, within a few hours of the expiry of 
the ultimatum British bombs were being dropped on Eg\ 7 )tian soil. 
Secondly, Nasser immediately blocked the Canal, an act wliich the 
Anglo-French had no means of preventing. Incidentally, the 
Admiralty, twelve hours before the ultimatum, had warned ships 
not to use the Canal. Very far-sighted action by Tlicir Lordships! 

A statement that Isracli-Egyptian forces were in action at or 
around the Canal was not true. 

Thirdly, it would have been difficult to invent a more likely 
method of inciting the Egyptian mob to murder British aiul 
French residents (a development which had taken place in the 
Cairo riots in January 1952) or the Egyptian Government to seize 
British property than an ultimatum so favourable to Israel, fol¬ 
lowed by the immediate bombing of targets in Egypt. As a matter 
of fact British citizens, though placed under house arrest, were not 
molested, although property was sequestered. The British Govern¬ 
ment had already frozen Egyptian balances in Britain. Considering 
that bombs were being dropped on such targets as Cairo radio and 
that a prison was hit by mistake, causing many casualties, it was 
astonishing that the defenceless British and French residents in 
Egypt were unharmed, and this illustrated both the complete 
control exercised by Nasser and the intelligent manner in which he 
handled the situation. 

In view of the Prime Minister’s statement, which was handetl to 
the leader of the Opposition ten minutes before it was made, there 
was a general expectation that news would be received at any 
moment that an invasion of Egypt hud begun. 

But, except for bombing of airfields and the broadcasting from 
Cyprus of some most sliame-making proj)aganda threatenitig the 
civil population of Egypt with horrible consequences if they did not 
rise and get rid of Nasser, nothing happened! The reason for this is 
still obscure, but some reference to it will be made later in this 
chapter. 

The Assembly of the United Nations met on November 1st and 
by sixty-four votes to five demanded a cease-fire and the with- 
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drawal of Egyptian and Israeli troops to their respective frontiers. 
By this time the British nation was divided as it had not been 
since the days of the Irish question. On the 2nd November the 
Prime Minister refused to accept the United Nations resolution, but 
on the 3rd said that France and Britain would do so if Egypt and 
Israel would accept a United Nations force, otherwise the ‘allies’ 
would continue operations ‘to safeguard the Canal and stop 
hostilities’. 

Israel and Egypt accepted the U.N. resolution. 

At last, on October 5th—all fighting having ceased between 
Israelis and Egyptians—^British and French paratroops landed at 
Port Said and the battle began. Next day a sea-borne landing force 
arrived on the scene, shelled Port Said and stormed the beaches. 
The Egyjitian population suffered considerable casualties. The 
expeditionary force now prepared to move down the Canal, but 
when a few miles south of Port Said they were ordered to cease 
hostilities. The discreditable adventure had failed and after some 
further face-saving wrangling, the expeditionary forces were with¬ 
drawn and a United Nations police force arrived to hold the ring. 
The Prime Minister, overcome by the intense strain, left for 
Jamaica to relax. When Sir Anthony Eden was forced by his 
colleagues to agree to a cease-fire and call off the business the 
situation of Britain was desperate. The run on the gold reserves 
was tremendous and the £ was within a few days of being de¬ 
valued; the small French-British military force was in a most 
dangerous tactical position; the oil pipe-line in Syria had been 
blown up; the Russians were threatening to inter^'ene against ‘the 
aggressors’; the Americans were threatening economic sanctions 
against Britain and France; India and Canada were openly hostile 
to Britain, and the Canadian Minister for External Affairs said 
publicly that the Commonwealth had been ‘brought to the verge of 
dissolution’; the nation w’as bitterly divided and the Conservative 
Party equally so; the American alliance was virtually non-existent 
and communication between Washington and London broke down. 

Sir Anthony returned from his holiday, but resigned early in 
1957 through ill-health, and Mr. Macmillan defeated Mr. Butler 
(the Deputy Prime Minister) in the No. 10 Downing Street stakes. 

COMMENT 

Enough has already been published about the Suez disaster to 
re^'eal that it was an astonishing episode in British history. A 
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number of lies were told by the Government, whilst the Americans 
were misled and deceived in the most barefaced manner. But the 
whole truth, much of which has not yet been published, is even more 
extraordinary. There is not the slightest doubt that there was 
absolute collusion between the French and the Israelis, and that 
later on a small number of British Ministers were privy to the whole 
business and decided to make war on Egypt and destroy Nasser. 
The whole plot was hatched in great secrecy, and senior officials 
at the Foreign Office had no idea of what was going on. No British 
ambassador in the Middle East had any warning of the ultimatum, 
nor was any Commonwealth Prime Minister given advance informa¬ 
tion. One of these Prime Ministers said to the author: ‘I first heard 
the news on the wireless.’ The secret of the attack on Egypt was 
concealed by making the arrangements inside the framework of 
Operation X (see p. 275), which had been put into cold storage. 
No steps were taken to ascertain whether support for war on Egypt 
could be obtained from the Opposition, though admittedly there 
was no chance of securing this, and to have tried to do so would 
have revealed the plot. 

How could such things happen—and 'many similar and al¬ 
most unbelievable actions—within the framework of British 
democracy? 

It was and still is a disturbing reflection that a small section of 
the British Government could plunge the nation into war without 
even the knowledge of their colleagues as to what was afoot. We are 
satisfied that when the archives are opened the root of the matter 
will be seen to lie in the state of health of Sir Anthony Eden. 
Some indication of how he was feeling and the effect upon his 
mind of the existence and behaviour of Nasser were revealed when 
the Prime Minister spoke about Nasser on a television programme. 
A chief justice of a Dominion remarked to the author: ‘When I 
heard the sound broadcast I could not believe my cars.’ During the 
critical months Sir Anthony was much further removed from a 100 
per cent state of good health than perhajjs he or some of his 
closest associates realised. 

One day, when all the actors in this tragic drama are no more, the 
historians of the future will explore, us essential evidence, the 
psychological attitude of the British Prime Minister towards 
Nasser and lus policies, in order to plumb the depths of the well of 
truth. 

Some relevant aspects arc the following: 
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(c) Sir Anthony Eden had been very Ul not long before the 
crisis; this was not revealed at that time. 

(6) In the past he had resigned rather than appease Mussolini. 
He was renowned for his opposition to dictators. 

(c) He had the difficult job of succeeding the great Churchill and 
having to try to live up to that reputation. 

(d) For months he had been nagged by the ‘Suez group’ of Tory 
members, who intimated that under his leadership the Con¬ 
servative Party were liquidating the Empire and kow-towing 
to Asiatics and Middle Easterners and lowering the prestige 
of Britain. 

{e) He had resisted their pressure and negotiated the settlement 
with Nasser. 

{/) Then by his action in nationalising the Canal it seemed to 
Sir Anthony that Nasser had double-crossed liim and the 
Suez group snarled: ‘You see! We told you so.’ 

(g) Sir Anthony suddenly felt he must play the part of the strong 
man. He said, and we must assume he believed, that Nasser 
was comparable with Hitler. This in terms of power politics 
was, of coxirse, an illusion. Egypt’s army was negligible in 
fighting strength and the country was near bankruptcy. 

(ft) So, and this is the root of the matter, Sir Anthony became 
convinced that ai any cost Nasser, whom he now saw as his 
mortal enemy, must be destroyed. The French played the 
r61e of Cleopatra and led the British Prime Minister into the 
temptation which was to be his political doom. 

* * « 

It is much too soon in 1961 to attempt ev'en a provisional assess¬ 
ment of the consequences of the humiliating defeat suffered by 
Britain and France in 1956, but some reflections are as follows: 

Although it was not to be expected that it would be publicly 
admitted, it seems likely that the results of Suez brought home to 
the British people the truth—many of them found it a bitter pill— 
that Great Britain was now in the second rank of Great Powers 
militarily and economically. The behaviour of her Government 
during those months did not, unfortunately, provide any evidence 
in support of the view held by the author that it is possible to be a 
great nation wthout being a Great Power. 

That Britain is still a great nation is certainly true. One of the 
most curious features of the Suez crisis was the fact that once the 
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fighting started, if not before, the mounting criticism of Govern¬ 
ment policy, although voiced in Parliament by tlic Opposition (in 
public) and by many Conservative IM.P.s (in private), was not very 
strong amongst Labour voters. So far as could be judged, tlie mass 
of the public, and certainly many Labour voters, supported the 
Government. This was partly due to a feeling that once fighting had 
begun it was unpatriotic not to back the Government—and the 
troops; partly because the average working-class voter had a 
contempt for the ‘Wogs’; partly because many of the electorate of 
all classes, whilst greatly puzzled by what was happening, were con¬ 
vinced that the Government must have good reasons about which 
they knew nothing. This was one of tlie dilficullics which faced 
those who regarded Suez as a disaster; it was almost impossible to 
convince oneself, let alone anyone else, that the Government really 
was doing the things it was doing. Who would—to quote a few 
typical examples—have believed in 1955 that in 1056 a senior 
official of the Foreign Office concerned with Middle East ailairs 
Would first hear of the ultimatum to Eg)'pt whilst at a cocktail 
party at the Czechoslovakian Embassy? or that the American 
Ambassador and President would be (Miberatebj deceived by the 
British Government? or that some senior Ministers of the Cabinet 
could be kept in ignorance up to the last moment of wliat was 
happening? or tliat when a Minister of State resigned, attempts 
could be made in the highest quarters to persuade the j)rcss to 
publish attacks on his private life? 

It was said, and is still said, by many who took great exception 
to the whole business that it ought never to have been started but 
once begun it should have been carried through. The argument does 
not bear critical examination. Quite apart from the dillicultics of 
continuing u campaign against Russian and American opp{)silion 
and with the nation divided, its continuation w’ould have involved: 
(a) the disintegration of the Commonwealth; {b) at least tlie 
conquest of Egypt, including the occui)alion of Cairo and Alex¬ 
andria and perhaps even the whole of the Mi<l<llo East; (e) tlie 
almost certain sabotage of all the oilfields; (</) the collapse of the £. 

What caused alarm and astonishment to thoughtful iieoplc was 
the proof provided by the episode tlint a section of the executive 
(not even the whole Cabinet) could plunge the nation into war 
without Parliament being able to do anything about it or even 
knowing it was going to happen, and without any consultation 
with an Opposition party which represented some 50 per cent of 
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the electorate. Another result of the Suez crisis was the evidence 
it provided of the force of world public opinion, which, as Major- 
General Keightley, the C.-in-C., said in his dispatch, ‘was now a 
major factor in military operations’. 

It is also probable that the Suez disaster, in which the French at 
the end were blaming the British for having cold feet, was one of 
the contributory causes of the revolt of the French Army in 
Algeria against the politicians in Paris, a revolt in which the 
French parachutist officers who had been at Suez, and whose 
general was openly saying that he had regretted he had obeyed the 
order to cease fire, took a leading part. 

Yet another result of Suez was a severe strain inside N.A.T.O. 
Not unnaturally the European members of N.A.T.O., especially the 
smaller nations, were indignant when they found that they had to 
ration their oil supplies because of the independent action of two 
of N.A.T.O.’s leading members. 

The significance in world history of the Suez episode is compar¬ 
able with the defeat of the Russians by the Japanese at the 
beginning of the twentieth centurj\ In British history it proved 
once and for all that, if the British wished to play a part in world 
affairs in the future comparable in significance with what they had 
achieved in the past, new methods were essential. 

II 

In the Suez campaign the island of Cyprus was the forward base. 
An independence movement originally linked to the idea of union 
with Greece had been endemic in the island for many years. Round 
about 1953 this became active. The nationalist political leader was 
Archbishop Makarios who (to put it mildly) was in sympathetic 
relations with the Eoka terrorist organization. Twenty per cent of 
the population being Turks, the Cyprus problem involved Greece, 
Turkey and Britain. Prolonged attempts to hold down the rebellion 
by force and the deportation of Makarios to the Seychelles alike 
failed to solve the problem. In 1959 the British accepted the inevit¬ 
able and conceded independence to Cyprus in an agreement allowing 
British bases in the island. In 1961 an independent Cyprus with 
Makarios as its Prime Minister was admitted to the Commonwealth. 
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Awakening of Africa 


I 

Until the second half of the nineteenth century the African 
continent and its inhabitants, with certain exceptions, was a large 
and fabulously mysterious part of the world awaiting exploration 
and exploitation. The exceptions were the results of two European 
penetrations. Early in the nineteenth century the French had 
begun to establish themselves in Africa north of the Sahara 
Desert, and the British (successors to the Dutch) were established 
at the southern end of the continent in the two colonies of Cape 
Colony and Natal. ^ 

In addition, there had been for centuries commercial contacts be¬ 
tween the Asiatic nations (Arabs, Indians and Chinese) and the east 
coast of Africa, and trade between the European sea-going nations 
and the west coast of Africa. The principal commodity until the 
trade was practically abolished in the nineteenth century had been 
slaves. The negro population of the U.S.A. and the West Indies 
today bears witness to the activity of this commerce which, it is 
curious to note, was to create conditions leading to one of the 
niost bloody civil wars in history between the white men of the 
northern and southern states of the U.S.A. The moralist could 
argue that Western civilisation, at any rate in the U.S.A., w’us well 
punished for its wickedness in trafficking in human beings. 

Towards the end of the nineteenth century, and even up to the 
outbreak of World War I, the vast areas of Africa between the 

* The Dutch settled iit the Cnpc in 1052. The Portuguese were in Mo7.onibi<ju«; 
much earlier—in 1505. 
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northern limits of what is now the Union of South Africa and the 
southern sands of the Sahara Desert were being explored, exploited 
and quarrelled about amongst European Powers. By 1914 (with the 
exception of Ethiopia) Africa south of the Sahara was divided into 
colonies of European Powers, Portugal, Belgium, Germany, France 
and Britain were bearing the white man’s burden, and the heaviest, 
and it was hoped the most rewarding, share of it was on British 
shoulders. The oil in the Sahara awaited discovery. The most im¬ 
portant change brought about by World War I was that the 
German colonies of Tanganyika and South-West Africa were made 
into mandated territories under British control. The Africans in this 
central area of the continent, whose future was now being shaped 
by the representatives of Western civilisation, were, with a few 
exceptions (such as the Buganda in Uganda and the developing 
West African colonies), living in tribal and pagan societies and 
subsisting by hunting and primitive agriculture. Inter-tribal strife 
was the rule. 

We have seen that one of the consequences of World War I (and, 
immediately before that, of the victory of the Japanese in tlie 
Russo-Japanese War) had been a sharp surge fom'ard of national¬ 
ism and political awakening in Asia. 

A similar development took place in Africa after World War II, 
and from 1945 onwards the white man in Africa and his govern¬ 
ments in Europe were faced with the demands of African national¬ 
ism in varying degrees of intensity, efficiency and pugnacity. There 
were, however, important differences bet^veen this development in 
Asia and its story in Africa. 

In Asia, with the partial exception of the Dutch East Indies, the 
Western civilisation man was not a ‘settler’. His heart and his 
ultimate purpose were in his homeland in Europe, whither he hoped 
to retire with a fortune acquired by toiling in tropical lands. In 
Africa, south of the Sahara, there were territories beginning with 
the Union and reaching up to the equator, where the white man 
was a genuine settler who considered that he was as much an 
‘African’ as the black man, and certainly a superior type of 
African. But though the white-skinned Africans had a monopoly 
of education, skill and capital, the black Africans were far more 
numerous and increasing more quickly. In addition, as the white 
Africans aimed at living a Western cmlisation type of life in 
Africa, which meant industrialisation, exploitation of minerals 
and modern methods of agriculture, they were obliged to impart 
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some of their knowledge to the black Africans in order to have 
available a large and to some extent a trained labour force. But as 
the impact of Western civilisation, and all its apparatus of 
education, mechanisation and the like, ate away and disintegrated 
the tribal and primitive system of the African life, black leaders 
arose from out of the African mass. These Western-educated men 
denied the validity of the widely held conviction of the majority of 
the white Africans that black Africans were an inferior type of 
human being and that effective political power must remain, if not 
for ever (this was the general view of Europeans in the Union of 
South Africa), at any rate for a long time in the hands of the white 
African minority. 

These were the elements of the racial problem wliich after Workl 
War II became the dominant question in those African territories 
south of the Sahara in which white and black Africans were—at 
any rate economically—dependant on each other whilst existing as 
separate societies politically and socially, with all political power in 
the hands of the whites. 

In West African territories there was a different picture. Here 
in the Gold Coast (now Ghana) and Nigeria, British colonial 
administration had created embryonic nations out of swarms of 
mutually hostile tribes and set about the task of training the 
Africans for self-government. There were no white settlers, so 
there were no racial problems of the skin-colour type. The racial 
problems were tribalistic and internal in character. 

By 1958 Ghana was a self-governing Dominion and Dr. Nkru- 
mah, the Prime Minister, was the first of all Her Majesty’s Prime 
Ministers to be told that the Queen was expecting a child. Nkrumah 
was invited to stay at Balmoral.^ Nigeria became completely 
independent in 1960. The Sudan (an Arub-African state) had 
become independent in 1958. 

In addition to these examples of states in Africa which had 
passed from British tutelage into independence, the very extensive 
French colonial territories south of the Sahara had been called 
upon by General de Gaulle, immediately after he had assumed 
power in 1958 (sec p. 308), to choose between complete inde¬ 
pendence or a loose association with France in a community of 
nations, and most of them (Guinea was an exception) had ac¬ 
cepted the French offer, at any rate for the time being. 

* TliiH wtui Ix-'caUKc Her Mujesty hod planned to pay u state visit to Ghana 
wtiich tiad to be |X)stponed. 
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All these developments and others of a similar nature in Uganda, 
Somaliland and Tanganyika, which happened very rapidly after 
World War II, were taken note of by Africans in the territories 
where there was a black-white racial problem and the African 
leaders in those areas were disposed to say: ‘If Africans in neigh¬ 
bouring lands can make this progress, why are we kept in a 
subordinate position as second-class citizens?* 

II 

The preceding section has summarised the nature of the political 
problems in Africa south of the Sahara which came to the fore after 
World War II, but each territory was the scene of very different 
developments within the framework of this general picture of the 
impact of Western civilisation on the Africans. 

These different developments can be classified into three types: the 
wholly African; the multi-racial; and the strictly racial {Apartheid). 

In the wholly African states and territories the problem which 
faced the African leaders was how to build up their nations out of 
peoples who were still strongly imbued with tribal ideas and super¬ 
stitious practices. 

Juju, the witch doctor, the medicine man, the tribal chiefs were 
notable features of the social scene. Where the British and French 
had started the job of nation-building there existed in 1945 the 
framework of democratic institutions modelled on those of the 
ex-mother country. But it seemed unlikely in 1961 that Western 
democratic institutions based on universal suffrage were necessarily 
going to prove the most appropriate instruments with which to forge 
the new nations. It is not that the spirit of democracy is alien to 
African tribal thought, since in many tribes the chief is chosen in a 
thoroughly democratic manner. But, once chosen, it is incompre¬ 
hensible to many Africans that an unsuccessful candidate should 
then be free to overthrow the leader and given every facility for 
doing so. If this is not Treason, argues an African, words have lost 
their meaning. But to the Western civilisation man the state of 
affairs outlined above is a description of the opposition party whose 
existence as an alternative government is considered in Western 
nations (but not amongst the Communists!) to be an indispensable 
part of democratic parliamentary government. In Britain the 
leader of the opposition—as an African remarked to the author— 
is paid a salary to be treasonable. 
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In all these purely African states one familiar feature of colonial 
development was to be observed. For so long as the imperial power 
was in control, Africans of all schools and modes of thought com¬ 
bined together to shout for independence. When the alien focal 
point was removed local differences of every kind, religious, tribal 
and traditional, soon flared up, and a point overlooked by African 
leaders was that tribal differences in some cases belonged to the 
same category of diseases as Apartheid. Only, instead of being a 
racial conflict in the framework of skin colour it was one on a 
tribal basis. Compare the caste system in India. 

It was noticeable that in tlic purely African states the demo¬ 
cratic heritage left by the departed colonial power tended to 
disappear in favour of authoritarian types of government. 1 his was 
not a development which encouraged the white Africans in the 
multi-racial territories to hasten towards transferring power to the 


African majority. In the multi-racial societies of Kenya and the 
three territories of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland the 
theory of political evolution was based on the dictum of Cecil 
Rhodes: ‘Equal rights for all civilised men.’ 

This left unanswered the question: ‘What is a civilised man? 

The white Africans answered thi.s question in practice by assert¬ 
ing that a civilised man was one who lived according to certain 
Western standards. Educated Africans, whilst recognising that such 
standards existed, were able to j)oint out that it was always assumeti 
that a man with a white skin w’as inherently civilised. As an 


African once enquired from the author: ‘How civilised were the 
Nazis?’ 


Kenya. First colonised in the early years of the twentieth 
century, when it was an area populated by warring tribes living by 
s\ibsistcncc, agriculture and hunting. Fifty years later it was a 
colony with 6 million Africans, 00,000 whites (of whon^ 30,000 
were permanently settled) and some 150,000 Indians and Arabs. 
A considerable local industry and an export industry in raw 
materials had grown up. 

Political power was predominantly in the hands of the Euro¬ 
peans, some 5,000 of whom operated extensive and well-managed 
farms in the highlands of the country. 

In 1958 the normal British procedure of gradually introducing a 
limited number of Africans into the political and administrative 
life of the colony was savagely interrupted by a revolutionary 
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outbreak amongst members of the Kikuyu tribe. This was the Mau 
Mau movement, whose adherents were bound in the bonds of 
terrorism and murder by oath and practices of the most bestial 
character. The administration had failed to understand what was 
being prepared by the Mau Mau leaders, and it took three years 
before what was euphemistically called ‘the emergency* was 
seemingly got under control. Some Europeans (about twenty-eight) 
were murdered, but the bulk of the slaughter was sustained by the 
loyal members of the Kikuyu tribe (the victims were usually 
Christians), of whom some thousands lost their lives. 

In one sense the l^Iau Mau movement was an anti-European 
rising by a tribe which, acknowledged to be one of the most 
intelligent, had leaders, such as Jomo Kenyatta, of remarkable 
intellectual attainments. But there was more to it than that, and 
much that was mysterious in an upheaval which revealed deep 
and dark depths in the African mentality and was a consequence of 
the pouring of the new wine of Western civilisation into some very 
old and, to the European, unimaginably shaped African bottles. 
Although many of the horrors of the Mau Mau rebellion reinforced 
the view of Europeans who held that this showed what would be 
the results of giving Africans political control, it also illustrated the 
forces in what) might be a volcano which would erupt and sweep 
away the small European and Asian minority. 

After Mau Mau there was a widespread realisation amongst the 
Europeans in Kenya that an all-out effort must be made to move 
forward in a direction which would satisfy African aspirations. The 
African demand in Kenya as elsewhere was for a time-table laying 
down a period—and a short one—^at the end of which there would 
be a government based on universal suffrage. The Europeans (with 
the Asiatics sitting on the fence) pointed out with undeniable truth 
that Kenya was not Ghana, where there were thousands of 
educated Africans more or less competent to be administrators and 
technicians, and that in 1959 it was fantastic to suppose that even 
if tribal animosities did not exist there were enough African 
Kenyans to man more than a very small percentage of the govern¬ 
ment services. From the economic point of view the country needed 
a continuous inflow of capital, and most of the enterprises which 
produced the national income of the country were European or 
Asian-Arab controlled. On the other hand, and this is a basic fact 
common to all multi-racial territories, the essential labour force of 
the country was African, and in the racial contest the African—all 
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over Africa—had begun to understand what a powerful w’eapon 
this places in his hands. 

By 1959 it became clear that the British Prime Minister Macmil¬ 
lan and a new Secretary of State for the Colonics, the tough and 
able Mr. Macleod, had decided to push forward w’ith an accelerated 
policy of self-government for the Africans. As the Prime Minister 
said in a famous speech delivered in January 1960 on the occasion 
of his visit to the Union Parliament in Cape Town, ‘a wind of 
change’ was blowing throughout Africa, and he implied that those 
who refused to trim their sails to its violence would be in serious 

trouble. 

In Kenya the African nationalist leaders were protesting that 
the Lyttelton constitution of gradual political advancement was 
much too slow and the nature of the British Government s new’ 
policy became apparent when, early in 1960, a conference of 
representatives of all races assembled in London at Lancaster 
House. Although it w'as a meeting ostensibly designed to discuss 
constitutional progress, the truth is that the delegates w’cre in fact 
presented with a new plan wliich, by enlarging the franchise for 
elections in 1961 and substantially increasing African political 
representation, gave the African nationalists 80 per cent of their 
demands; this was a leap forward towards the day when Kenya 
Would inevitably be an independent state with an African govern¬ 
ment. 

The majority of the Kuropeaii population in Kenya (amongst 
whom the author found himself at that time) regarded this, with a 
good deal of justification, as a smart and disreputable manccuvre 
by H,M. Government and a bitter sequel to the satisfaction with 
which the Conservative victory in the General lilection had been 
greeted in Nairobi clubs. 

Meanwhile there were signs in Kenya—as in other parts of 
emergent Africa—that tribal dissensions, tucked away whilst the 
rival African leaders made common cause against Isuropean 
domination, emerged in almost direct ratio to the extent to which 
political power passed into African Iiands. It seems to the author, 
wlio has visited Kenya on several oc(*asions, that althougli one 
must expect Kenya to become a predominantly African state in the 
not-distant future and sooner than practical considerations make 
desirable, there is a fair chance that the African leaders or leader 
who will emerge will recognise the essential need for Luropenn co¬ 
operation and behave accordingly. It is a gamble, but there is no 
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realistic alternative. As this book went to press, early in 1961 the 
Kenya elections had produced the expected African majority in 
the Legislature. This seemed likely to result in a government pre¬ 
dominantly African in character in the near future. 

Uganda. An African state composed of four ‘kingdoms’ which 
was the only place in Central Africa where the Europeans, when 
they arrived tliere at the turn of the nineteenth century, found an 
indigenous government of a fairly advanced feudal character, 
comparable perhaps with that existing in Great Britain under the 
Plantagenet kings. The dominant kingdom amongst the four was 
that of Buganda, whose Kabaka, a sophisticated and Europeanised 
young man, clashed with the British Government in 1958 when, as 
the Protecting Power, the British disagreed with the ambitions of 
the Buganda State to dominate the whole of Uganda. The problems 
of Uganda in 1961 are therefore not racial in a white versus black 
framework but inter-tribal. The policy of the British Government is 
the creation of an independent federalised Uganda. 

Tanganyika. A trustee territory, with Britain as the trustee power 
since its surrender by the Germans in 1919. The home of a large 
number of tribes and a negligible number of non-Africans. In 1959 
an African nationalist movement, led by Mr. Nyerere, was growing 
strong and rapid constitutional reforms were in progress, pointing 
to the very early emergence of an independent African state. Mr. 
Nyerere became chief Minister in 1960. 

The Congo. An area as large as India, with a population of 12 
million Africans and a few hundred thousand Belgian officials and 
businessmen. In the Congo the Belgians had adopted a policy of 
paternalism different from that of other colonial areas in Africa. 
The country, which is rich in raw materials (including uranium for 
bombs), was run as a huge commercial concern directed from 
Brussels. No one in the Congo, be he black or white, was given 
political power; everyone was, in a sense, in the service of the com- 
jiany and its profits paid for considerable material progress. More¬ 
over, when an African had the ability to do so he could rise in the 
company’s service into the ranks of the European employees, mix 
with them socially and live in the same urban district. Several 
thousand Africans had reached this status in 1958 and many 
people pointed to the Congo and said: ‘There is the answer. The 
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African is prepared to live by bread alone if you give him a reason¬ 
able slice of it, and the African middle class being created in the 
Congo will be a stabilising influence.’ 

Others said: ‘Wait and see. For all its outward glossiness the 
Congo is really a police state with an iron hand in a velvet glove, 
and young Congolese, edueated perhaps in Brussels or Paris, arc 
not indifferent to what is taking place in West Africa and else¬ 
where.’ 

The Cassandras were correet, and the superfieial calm of the 
Congo was shattered by violent anti-European rioting in the prin¬ 
cipal cities in 1958. The Brussels Government was seriously alarmed 
and at once promised generous measures of constitutional progress. 
The main difflculties were—first, that because of the past policy of 
paternalism the leaders of a multitude of African political parties 
(on a tribal basis) which sprang up like mushrooms in 1959 had 
never enjoyed the kind of preliminary experience in government 
which was common form in British and French colonial territories; 
secondly, the opposition of the white Congolese. 

A factor which had been forgotten by most people was that 
at the beginning of this century, when the vast area of the Congo 
was administered as the private property of the Belgian king, the 
world was shocked by revelations that the most fearful atrocities 
against the Africans were taking place in the Congo. There were 
strong protests by the American Senate and British Foreign 
Secretary. The memory of these Belgian misdeeds may well ha\ c 
been partly the cause of the sudden explosion of violent feeling 
against Belgians (rather than Europeans) as the Congo situation 
flared into a crisis of international proportions in 1960. 

In February 1900 a conference between Belgian and African 
leaders took place in Brussels and a paper constitution to be pre¬ 
ceded by elections was agreed, with June 30th, 1960, as the date of 
independence. 

On that date there was not one African oflicer in the security 
force; not one Congolese doctor, engineer or lawyer; not one Congo¬ 
lese with senior administrative experience; there were twenty Con¬ 
golese university graduates. The army mutinied; 90 per cent of the 
Belgians fled in well-founded panic and the Congo lost practically all 
the personnel which had administered its government, public 
services and private business. In one night the European population 
of the key port of Matadi was reduced from 1,800 to 10. On top of 
all this, bitter tribal hatreds emerged, and the rich province of 
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Katanga, controlled by Mr. Tshombe, broke away from the 
Central Government, whose Prime Minister was the unpredictable 
Mr. Lumumba. The province of Kasai also attempted to secede. 

In this unprecedented situation, which was acclaimed by one 
school of thought as an example of what happens if Africans are 
given independence ‘before they are ready for it* and by others as a 
dire lesson as to what happens if no attempt is made to train 
Africans for the independence ‘they will take if not given’, the 
civilised world turned almost in despair to the United Nations, and 
its Secretary-General took charge of the salvage operation. All Bel¬ 
gian troops were ordered to witlidraw, and rather reluctantly did so 
as a U.N. police force, chiefly composed of troops drawn from other 
African states, arrived to attempt to maintain order. A civilian 
staff of technicians from more than forty countries, which w'as 
scraped together from the specialist organisations of the U.N., 
grappled with the stupendous task of laying the foundations of a 
nation amidst the utter wreckage of the complete collapse, almost 
overnight, of a highly organised colonial administration and the 
complications of a civil war. Towards the end of 1960 the Congo 
was still in a state of confusion and anarchy. An attempt by the 
Russians to infiltrate through technical advisers had failed, but 
no one could discern how and when this vast area was to be 
provided with the indispensable framework of government which 
appeared to be beyond the capaeity of its inhabitants, divided into 
hostile groups and unable to produce more than a sprinkling of 
trained administrators. 

Early in 1961 the chaos in the Congo had not been resolved and 
there was a danger that the U.N. effort would fail due to the 
rivalries between the Powers and also to Belgian policy suspected 
by many as being one of the biggest of the many spanners in the 
U.N. works. 

Mozambique and Angola. The two Portuguese colonies on the east 
and west coasts of Africa respectively. Of the Portuguese in Africa 
it has been said: ‘They were the first Europeans to arrive; they will 
be the last to go.’ 

These two territories, indifferently developed, are tliinly dis¬ 
guised police states, and reflect the so-called benevolent dictator¬ 
ship of Dr. Salazar in Portugal. The Portuguese ‘stand no nonsense’ 
from Africans, and when the dictatorship disappears in Portugal, 
which is a likely event within the next decade, if not a good deal 
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earlier, it will be astonishing if two more African states do not 
appear on the map. There were disturbances in Angola in 1961. 

« * * 

We liave outlined in notebook form the situation in western and 
central Africa south of the Sahara as far as the area north of the 
Zambesi River, and before passing to the Rhodesian Federation 
and Union of South Africa, which present different aspects of the 
African scene, we shall submit some general conclusions whicli 
apply to the territories we have discussed: 

1. They are territories in which there are cither no European 
settlers or a small number compared with the Africans. 

2. Since 1945 the spirit of African nationalism has grown 
strongly in these areas, and it will be surprising if by 1970— 
at the latest—most of them are not independent states with 
governments based on African majorities. 

3. Their problems will then be internal from the point of view 
of nation-building in the face of inter-tribal animosities, and 
external (a) as between themselves if rivalries grow up 
between African sovereign states, (b) how to get capital from 
the outside world. 

4. In Kenya especially there will be the problem of how to inte¬ 
grate Europeans and Asians into a state in which, though the 
African electorate willibc in a majority, the non-Africans have 
both rights and qualities indispensable for the future of Kenya. 

5. In the distant future tliere may be a kind of loose federation 
of northern African states (if they do not go to war with each 
other in the meanwhile) expressing ‘the African personality’. 
This grouping may come into conflict with the states in tlic 
southern half of Africa, whose circumstances we shall 
presently describe. 

0. The Communist world will take an increasing interest in the 
African states. The appeal of the Communists is based on 
two arguments. First, they say, ‘Look at wliat has happened 
in Russia and China. Communism is the short cut to very 
rapid economic progress, and that’s whut you need in the 
African states.’ Secondly, ‘We have a clean sheet in the racial 
discrimination controversy.’ 

The Western reply required to meet the second argument is 
obvious: become less racial! The first argument would be best 
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countered by a comprehensive programme of massive Western aid 
to the African states—something comparable in scope with Marshall 
Aid. A great programme from the West of technical, educational 
and financial aid for the African states without political strings 
is the correct method of convincing Africans of the merits of the 
democratic way of life. 


Ill 

In this helicopter-like sur\’ey of the African scene let us now go 
south above the snake-like contortions of the great Zambesi River, 
whose Victoria Falls are one of the natural wonders of the world, 
and whose waters have recently been harnessed to the service of 
man by the Kariba Dam. Below us is the Federation of the 
Rhodesias and Nyasaland. North of the river is the protectorate of 
Northern Rhodesia, rich in copper and other minerals and with a 
European population of about 70,000 amongst million Africans; 
to the cast lies Nyasaland, also a protectorate, poor in natural 
resources, with a small European population of 8,000 and 2^ million 
Africans. 

South of the Zambesi is the territory of the self-governing colony 
of Southern Rhodesia, where there are nearly a quarter of a million 
European settlers engaged in farming (tobacco and livestock), 
commerce and industry. There are 2J million Africans. After World 
War II the Central African Council was established to co-ordinate 
common services for the tliree regions,^ and after a series of 
conferences (1951-58) it was decided to create a federation of the 
three territories. 

The problems which faced the federalists were as follows: In 
Southern Rhodesia, where the substantial European population 
which had virtually complete political control ruled a self-govern¬ 
ing colony, the Europeans looked forw’ard to Dominion status at 
an early date. But Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland were British 
protectorates whose African inhabitants cherished their govern¬ 
ment from Whitehall and looked with suspicions upon the attitude 
towards Africans of the Southern Rhodesian Government and its 
white electorate. The Southern Rhodesian Government wanted to 
include Northern Rhodesia, with its great mineral wealth, in 

^ A similar body exists for Uganda, Kenya and Tanganyika, but its useful¬ 
ness is limited by the mutual suspicions and differing political conditions in the 
three territories. 
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the proposed federation and future Dominion, but was not so 
attracted by Nyasaland, whose only substantial export was 
human labour. The British Government declared that if federation 
was to be approved two conditions must be fulfilled: the Cinderella 
of Nyasaland must not be left out, and for the time being responsi¬ 
bility for African affairs and local territorial government in the two 
protectorates must remain with the British Government. 

There was much discussion in Britain about the proposed 
federation, which those who were acquainted with African opinion 
in the protectorates declared was not acceptable to articulate 
African opinion in those territories. But, on the other hand, the 
economic advantages of federation to territories whose frontiers 
were quite artificial were great. Also, the British Government 
wished to prevent Southern Rhodesia from looking south and 
federating with the Union of South Africa, whose government, as 
we shall see, was wedded to a racial policy {Apartheid) completely 
opposed to British ideas. 

The Southern Rhodesian leaders declared categorically tliat 
Apartheid was not their policy and that what they aimed at, 
whilst taking all necessary precautions for the preservation of the 
Western way of life, was a multi-racial society, in which all 
civilised men would enjoy equal rights. Federation came into 
existence on September 4th, 1053, and the arrangements were 
due to be reviewed in 1960. 

Economically, the Federation justified its existence and Nyasa¬ 
land, for example, began to enjoy many technical services it hud 
never known before 1958.^ But African nationalism was moving 
with the speed of a bush fire in other parts of Africa and nationalist 
movements grew in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, movements 
which had their own internal quarrels. 

ihe intractable racial problem in which so many cogent argu¬ 
ments can be put up by both parties was at the bottom of the 
problems of the Federation. Although the racial legislation of 
Southern Rhodesia is not as extreme as that of the Union, it is 
playing with words to pretend that an African citizen of the 
federation in 1959 was not legally and traditionally regarded as a 
second-class citizen. The reply of the European Rhodesian to this 
is timt reforms acceptable to Africans arc being made but it is 
going to be (and lias to be if civilisation is to be preserved) a long, 

» Some experUi coiitCHt tJu- view that federation has Ixcn of nmcli Ixiiellt to 
Nyasaland, tind CHpcuiaily to N. Rhodesia. 
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slow trek to the far-distant day when the colour of a man’s skin has 
no connection with his legal status. Economic tensions also came 
into the pictures, since the powerful and well-organised European 
trade unions in Southern and Northern Rhodesia fought stub¬ 
bornly to prevent Africans being trained to do skilled jobs which 
experience had shown they were perfectly capable of doing, 
and at a rate of pay far below the highly paid white man. As this 
book was being written, several events occurred which reflected the 
racial political tension in the Federation. Dr. Banda,' the Nyasaland 
nationalist leader, returned to Nyasaland and announced his 
hostility to federation. Shortly afterwards disturbances occurred 
and the Nyasaland Government arrested African leaders and 
banned Congress. Tlie Government claimed to have nipped in the 
bud (some forty Africans were killed in the process) a plot to 
massacre Europeans. Troops came up from Southern Rhodesia 
and in that territory Congress members were also arrested. The 
government in Britain sent out a commission headed by Mr. 
Justice Devlin to investigate the state of affairs. Its report threw 
doubts on the massacre plot, and said in effect that they could 
not find anything but opposition to federation. The implication 
was that if Africans could not find constitutional means of ex¬ 
pressing their determination to leave the Federation they would 
listen to counsels of violence. 

In July 1960 Dr. Banda was released and attended a Nyasaland 
conference in London at which Mr. Macleod once more demon¬ 
strated his influence wnth Africans. A programme of local constitu¬ 
tional advance for Nyasaland was agreed and the federal question 
was shelved. 

In 1959 H.M. Government had appointed a commission under 
the chairmanship of Lord Monckton to advise them in preparation 
for the review of the future of the Federation. It reported in 
October 1960. 

Its members unanimously declared (a) that the continuation 
of the Federation was desirable in the interests of the inhabitants; 
(6) that African opinion was violently opposed to federation; (c) 
that federation could only have a future if it was based on the idea 

^ The speed with which events in Africa developed is illustrated by the 
fact that African names few in England had ever heard of in 1045 were 
frequently in the news by 1955. Here is a selection of names which are likely 
to be as mucli part of the liistory of the Africa of tomorrow as those of Pitt, 
Peel, Gladstone, Lloyd George and Churchill are of our own story: Nkrumoh, 
Awolowo, Azikwe, Bando, Mboya, Nyercre, Kaunda. 
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that the association was voluntary and that its members, such as 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland (which should become virtually 
independent states), should have the right to secede; (d) that at the 
federal level there should be an immediate increase of African 
representation. The publication of these advisory proposals created 
great indignation in Southern Rhodesia, where Sir Roy Wclcnsky 
declared that it had been specifically agreed that the issue of 
secession should not be discussed by the commission. 

At the moment of writing (1961) the future of the Federation 
is in doubt and a question of great political controversy in Central 
Africa and Britain. 


IV 

We now continue our southward journey and enter the Union of 
South Africa. Population: 10 million Africans, 3i million Wliites, 
1 million Coloured, half a million Aslans, the last mostly Indians 
in the province of Natal. The Union is the part of Africa where the 
white man has been longest in residence and the 1 million Coloured 
people are living evidence of the broad-minded racial ideas about 
miscegenation of some of the Dutch founding fathers! 

Economically it is by far the strongest of the states in Africa 
and internationally can be reckoned as being in the third cate¬ 
gory of Great Powers. Born out of the Boer War, it was hoped that 
the generous grant of self-government to the defeated Boer 
republics within the framework of a Dominion would heal for ever 
the breach between Dutch and British in the Union. This hope 
seemed to have been realised when, in World War II, tlie South 
African Government, led by Smuts, ^ declared war on Germany. 

But after the war the Dutch nationalists, or, to be more precise, 
what is known as the Afrikaner element amongst the Dutch, grew 
steadily in strength. It was their avowed policy to create an Afri¬ 
kaner republican state which should be the inheritor of the tradi¬ 
tions of the old Boer republics.® The problems of the Union arc 
therefore of a dual character. There is the British-Afrikaner tension 
between the English-speaking South Africans who wish to main¬ 
tain the British connection and the Dutch-speaking people 

* TJic Prime Minister Hertzog wished to remain neutral, but lie was forced 
to resign wlicn his deputy, Smuts, revolted and carried u motion in favour of 
war. 

*The Brooder Bond, founded in 1882, is tlie semi-ollleiul and partly secret 
organisation promoting tlUs Afrikaner policy. 
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desirous of severing that link and, if possible, absorbing the British- 
ruled protectorates of Bechuanaland, Swaziland and Basutoland. 

But this tension, which is the type of thing to be found in a less 
intense form between the British- and French-speaking peoples in 
Canada, is overshadowed by the racial problem. The uncertainties 
which confront the visitor in Central Africa as to precisely what is 
the policy of the European towards the African [so that he comes to 
the conclusion that it is many different and contradictory policies 
being simultaneously applied] are not to be found in the Union. 
Indeed, African nationalists have told the author that they prefer 
the nationalist policy of Apartheid, violently though they disagree 
with it, to that in the Rhodesias on the grounds that ‘they know 
where they are with the “Nats” ’ (the South African Nationalist 
Party). 

So does everyone else, because it has been the deliberate policy 
of the Nationalist Party since they acquired an overall majority in 
the House in 1953 to segregate the non-European population from 
the European. This is the policy of Apartheid. 

In theory the non-European is to be segregated into areas where, 
under European tutelage, he will be allowed to develop self- 
government in local affairs. In the meanwhile he is a second-rate 
citizen, forbidden to indulge in political activities, obliged to 
live in specified areas, use non-European transport, carry a 
pass and, by dozens of extraordinary legislative measures, suffer 
discrimination of many kinds. As part of this policy the Nationalist 
Government, since it came into effective power, has progressively 
taken away from the non-Europeans such modest common rights of 
citizenship as they previously possessed, especially in the case of 
the coloured people. 

The fanatical zeal with which first Prime Minister Strydom and 
later his successor. Dr. Verwoerd, have pursued this policy is one 
of the most remarkable political developments of the present day, 
but it must be made clear that, certainly so far as Dr. Verwoerd and 
the extreme supporters of Apartheid are concerned, this is a matter 
of moral compulsion in which they are supported by many bigoted 
members of the Dutch Reformed Church. Dr. Verwoerd, a man of 
great ability, seems sincerely to believe that he has a divine mis¬ 
sion to safeguard the white race and its way of life in the south 
of the African Continent. He and his followers believe that this can 
only be achieved by laws and practices designed to bring about 
a complete separation between white and non-white. The task 
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bristles with difficulties, some of which arc mentioned below: but 

one (comparable with that experienced by the Nazis w-hen they 

tried exactly to define a Jew, and the Israelis are also finding this a 

puzzle) is how to define and pin-point a European. One only has to 

look at the members of the South African Parliament to realise 

that some of them have African blood in their veins. As ever\- 

• 

citizen of the Union has to hold an identity card, the nature of 
which indicates which racial bed he or she is supposcil to have come 
from, many difficult personal problems arise. The Jews, of which 
race there are many in the Union, are classified as Europeans, 
which is technically incorrect. 

Looked at from a more objective point of view than is to be foutul 
in Pretoria, there w’ould seem to be many reasons—apart from its 
dubious morality—why Apartheid is doomed to fail. Here arc some 
of them: 

(«) It is a policy of racialism carried to its logical conclusion but 
at complete variance with world public opinion; and as South 
Africa is greatly dependent upon foreign trade and foreign 
capital, she could not for ever ignore the universal condem¬ 
nation of the Apartheid policy if this condemnation were 
translated into measures of economic sanctions. 

{{)) It is a policy which focuses on the Union the hostility of the 
Africans all over the continent and, as wc have seen, Africans, 
except in the Union, arc marching forward—at varying paces 
—to political power. 

(r) An enormous enquiry was launched by the South African 
Government to report on the practical measures needed to 
carry Apartheid to its fruition. This report (the Tomlinson 
Commission) said tliat even if one hundred million pounds 
were spent in developing the native reserves into what would 
be called ‘Bantustan’ there would still be six million Africans 
in the white areas economically linked with six million 
whites and another twelve million Africans in ‘Bantustan’, 
at the end of the day. 

(d) All physical power is in the hands of the Nationalists, and no 
armed rebellion by tlie African majority would have much 
chance of success. But significant economic power is passing 
into the hands of the African as his labour an<l liis purchasing 
power become more and more important to the economy of 
the Union. There have been signs in recent years that the 
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African is beginning to understand that by sit-down strikes 
and boycotts he can torpedo Apartheidt and since 1958 there 
have been indications that the less rabid Nationalists and 
some Afrikaner industrialists who support the party have 
caught a glimpse of the red light. 

To this list of obstacles to Apartheid could be added many 
others, and to most outside observers King Canute seems to have 
had an easier task than Dr. Verwoerd. 

The Opposition party—the United Party—which is chiefly sup¬ 
ported by the British section of the people, is in the dilemma that 
most of its members believe in as much Apartheid as possible but 
would apply it in a less extreme form. The Nationalists say, with a 
good deal of justice, that the United Party are humbugs and that 
only they (the Nationalists) have the vigour and determination to 
keep the African in the place God intended him to occupy, which, 
when he has to be associated for practical reasons with Europeans, 
is that of a hew'er of wood and drawer of water. 

Whether by some astonishing left-about-turn the Nationalists 
wUl, before it is too late, abandon the practice of Apartheid for a 
native policy more in keeping with the economic needs of the Union 
and the mental climate of world opinion in the middle of the twen¬ 
tieth century on racial questions, or whether they w'ill drive 
obstinately for^vard till a blood-bath engulfs the white man in the 
south, awaits the verdict of history. 

The only ray of light this author can see in what appears to him 
to be a doom-laden prospect is that there might be a split in the 
Nationalist Party whose dissidents would join the United Party. 
The leaders of the United Party might then feel able openly to 
reject Apartheid and seek to control and direct African aspirations 
towards playing a part in the evolution of the South African 
nation. 

In 1959 a split did occur between the Liberal and Conservative 
wings in the United Party on the question of racial policy, and the 
Progressive Party was born. This event may foreshadow significant 
changes in the political party scene in South Africa. 

V 

The preceding passages were written in December 1959, as the 
author was leaving Britain for a visit to Africa, and they have been 
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allowed to stand because they describe the state of affairs which 
existed early in 1960 when the racial question in the Union Hared 
into a grave crisis. 

This was preceded by, but not connected with, the remark¬ 
able speech (referred to on p. 291) made to the South African 
Parliament by the visiting British Prime Minister, Mr. Mac¬ 
millan. A few months earlier an unofficial boycott of South African 
goods was started in Britain by persons who regarded the Apartheid 
policy as both immoral and politically disastrous. Its economic 
effect was negligible, but it did a good deal to arouse discussion 
in Britain about the Apartheid problem and gave great satisfaction 
to African leaders, who felt that world public opinion was taking 
an interest in their grievances. Mr. Macmillan profoundly shocked 
his Nationalist hosts by his very carefully prepared speech in 
which, referring to the ‘wind of change’ blowing through Africa, 
he made it perfectly clear that the racial policies of the Nationalists 
were in complete opposition to the views of all parties in the 
British Parliament. He implied that as the Commonwealth 
stood for the idea of racial equality, the Union policies of 100 
per cent racial discrimination were bound to have consequences 
beyond the frontiers of South Africa. This condemnation by 
the British Prime Minister of the policies of a self-governing 
Dominion was an unprecedented event but unavoidable by Mr. 
Macmillan unless he were to be accused of not believing in the 
principles which the British Government was supporting in all the 
African territories where it still had responsibility. Not, incident¬ 
ally, that there arc the slightest reasons for supposing that Mr. 
Macmillan was not speaking from his heart as well as his head. 

The African Nationalist Congress, led by respected leaders such 
as Oiief Luthuli and I'rofessor Z. K. Matthews, had failed com¬ 
pletely in its policy of offering co-operation from the non-Europeans 
and condemning all violence in return for concessions, however 
modest, in the direction of having some political rights. In con¬ 
sequence of the flat refusal of the Nationalists even to consult with 
responsible and educated Africans, of whom there arc thousands 
in the Union at least as educated and politically competent as 
many of the back-VcIdt Dutch-descended Europeans in the 
Transvaal and Orange Free State, a more militant body of politic¬ 
ally conscious Africans led by Mr. Subukwe, a lecturer at the Wit- 
watersrand University, came into existence. This was the Pan- 
Afrikanist movement. Its leaders decided to defy the Government 
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by publicly burning passes and organising strikes in March 1960. 
The police at Sharpeville lost their heads and opened fire on a 
crowd of Africans, of w'hom some seventy were killed. This caused 
a world-wide sensation and a ferment amongst urbanised Africans. 
The Government declared a state of emergency, called out the 
reserves and arrested thousands of Africans and some hundreds of 
Europeans known to be sympathetic to the African aspirations. 
All foreign investment in the Union came to a full stop and the 
gold reserves fell heavily. There was never the slightest doubt that 
the Government could by strong-arm methods maintain its policy, 
and in August 1960 the state of emergency was ended, as the 
country prepared itself for a referendum as to whether or not its 
form of government should be republican. Only Europeans were 
qualified to vote. The Nationalists gained the day. 

Dr. Verwoerd announced that the Union would become a 
Republic on May 31st 1901 and the necessary legislation was 
rapidly pushed through the South African Parliament. He also said 
that at the next Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference he 
would table South Africa’s desire to remain in the Commonwealth. 

This Conference met in March 1961 and produced the greatest 
crisis the Commonwealth had ever faced. Dr. Verwoerd’s eleven 
colleagues (six were non-European) w’ere prepared to accept the 
Union, but only on condition that it was made public that South 
Africa’s racial policies were fundamentally incompatible with the 
principle of a multi-racial Commonwealth. Hours of debate, often 
tense, failed to produce a compromise statement and on March 15th 
1961 a world-wide shock was created when Dr. Verwoerd an¬ 
nounced that he had withdrawn his application and therefore the 
Union would not be a member of the Commonwealth after the 31st 
of May. ‘Good riddance’ commented the Daily Mirror\ ’The Com¬ 
monwealth preserved’ wTotc The Times; ‘Relief and sadness’ said 
The Guardian; ‘The beginning of the disintegration of the Common¬ 
wealth’ declared Dr. Verwoerd. 

The author believes that March 15th, 1961 will appear in years 
to come as the date of the opening of a new chapter in Common¬ 
wealth evolution as well as the beginning of the end of Apartheid 
and Bantustan. 
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CHAPTER 28 


The French Revolution, 1958 


I 

At the beginning of 19G1 it was im])ossible to assess whither some 
extraordinary constitutional changes which took place in May 1958 
were to lead the French people, who in that year appeared to an 
outside observer to have lost all the political energy for which they 
have been famed. Wliat had come over the nation which made the 
French Revolution of the eighteenth century with conscciucnces 
of world-wide significance? 

Indeed, there is some doubt in the author’s mind whether the 
events of May 1958 should be called a ‘revolution’. A few resolute 
men overthrew the Fourth Republic, whose parliamentary custod¬ 
ians quietly surrendered power and handed it over to General dc 
Gaulle, who had been living in retirement in the country for twelve 
years. 

In the constitution of the French Fourth Republic it was the 
Assembly which held the power and this reflected an attitude of 
the French to government which is quite dilTcrcnt from that of tlic 
English. A Frenchman not only expects—or has done in the past 
—unstable governments but, as he dislikes government on principle, 
he thinks this instability a safeguard of his liberties. At the same 
time, being practical and intelligent, he accepts a highly centralised 
administrative system controlled from Paris through the Prefects, 
which an Englishman would regard as near-tyrannical. For example, 
Ilahceus Corjyua is an alien idea to a Frenchman; on the other hand, 
the Englishman has no Conseil d'Etat in which the French public 
official takes his chance alongside the private citizen. 
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It did not disturb the French people that, for instance, there were 
fourteen ministries in four years (1930-34); the very efficient Civil 
Service carried on.^ 

^V^len de Gaulle returned to France at the time of the Liberation 

he was the natural leader of the nation, and after the resistance had 
executed a number of so-called and actual collaborators (some say 
40,000), during a three-week period of near mob-rule, de Gaulle put 
three issues to the French people on October 21st, 1945. First they 
must choose representatives; secondly, should these men and 
women frame a new constitution?—and thirdly, if the answer to 
number two was yes, then the new constitution must be ratified 
by a referendum. 

The result of this appeal to the people was an enormous majority 
for the idea of a new constitution, and a great increase in the 
political strength of the Communists, who after Hitler’s attack on 
Russia had been the backbone of the resistance. In January 1946 
de Gaulle suddenly resigned. He was already disillusioned by the 
disputes between the political parties and expressed his disgust 
with the parliamentary regime as then constituted. He made 
speeches favouring a presidential form of government, somewhat 
on the lines of that in the U.S.A. 

The veteran Socialist, Felix Gouin, succeeded the General. 

The country was then invited in October 1946 to pronounce 
upon the new constitution. It was carried by 9 million votes to 
8 million. Significantly, in view of what was to happen in 1958, 
81 million voters did not trouble to register their opinions. 

General de Gaulle then formed the R.P.F. organisation (Ras- 
scmblement du Pcuple Fran 9 ais). It was not supposed to be a 
political party in the ordinary sense of the word, but it ran candi¬ 
dates for parliament and grew rapidly in size. The General kept 
aloof from the parliament game and appears to have believed that 
he could regain power by remote control over the R.P.F. members. 
Rut once R.P.F. men were in the Assembly they became parlia¬ 
mentarians and seekers after office, and a decline in the R.P.F. 
began. The decline of the R.P.F. was hastened by internal dis¬ 
sensions, in part due to dislike of de Gaulle’s authoritarian methods, 
so that it had more or less collapsed by 1958. 

' An excellent annlj'sis of all this is Chapter 1 of Politics in Post-War France 
by P. Williams. Tliis' unique institution, the Conseil iTEtat, should be much 
better known in Britain than it is. See Executive Decision andJudicial Control: 
An Aspect of the Conseil d'Etat, by Prof. C. J. Hamson (Stevens). Cf. the 
Scandinavian Ombudsman. Sec Parliamentary Affairs Vol. XII No. 2. 
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The Communists, who had been represented in the governments 
immediately after the Liberation, were thrown out in May 1947. 
This was an important event because it ended—at any rate for the 
time being—the hopes of the large Communist Party that it might 
be able to eat out the Government from the inside, as had happened 
in the satellite states of the Soviet Union. However, unlike their 
comrades in those states, the French (and Italian) Communists had 
to operate without the troops of the Russian Army in the back¬ 
ground. France„which might have gone Communist or, alternatively, 
semi-Fascist under the authoritarian rule of de Gaulle in 1947, took 
her place in the ranks of the parliamentary democracies of the 
West, received Marshall Aid and joined N.A.T.O. 

The French parliamentary system then reverted to type, and a 
series of coalition ministries followed each other in bewildering 
(to British eyes) succession. Their chief purpose politically was to 
keep the numerous Communist deputies in permanent opposition.^ 
In this they were successful. A good mark, however, for the 
premiership of Henri Queuille, whose Radical-M.R.P.-Socialist 
Coalition lasted thirteen months (September 12th, 1948-October 
6th, 1949). He was one of the leaders of the Radicals—‘Herriot s 
party’—the mainstay of the old Third Republic betw'een 1875 and 
1989. 

But two other types of problem dogged the footsteps of these 
phantom Cabinets. One was the deterioration of the economic 
situation in respect of balance of payments; the other was colonial 
policy. 

It was tius last-named problem which broke the lourth Re¬ 
public. The failure of the attempt to stay in Indo-China was 
followed by the beginning of the serious rebellion in Algeria, where 
the Moslem Nationalists, observing that France was being obliged 
to concede independence to the protectorates of Tunisia and 
Morocco, demanded an independent Algeria. 

This part of Africa liad been held by the French since 1830“ and 
luis, psychologically as well as legally, been regarded by most 
Frenchmen as part of Metropolitan France. Many promises w'crc 
made to the Algerians but were not fuUilled. The discovery of oil in 
large quantities in the Sahara south of Algeria in 1954 reinforced 
the views of those who held that Algeria was and must remain 

* Paul llamadicr (Socialiht) was the llrst Prime Mliiislcr to expel the Com- 
muiiiHts from the Cabinet. 

• See p. 273. 
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French, even though in 1957-58 some 400,000 men of the French 
Army were occupied in fighting a guerilla war in which terrorism 
and brutal tortures on both sides were common form. 

The right-wing settlers in Algeria (the Colons) conspired with 
leading generals in the French Army to put an end to the vacilla¬ 
tions of the parliamentarians in Paris. The Army, in particular, 
felt that the shame of Indo-China, not to mention the failure at 
Suez, was the fault of ‘the system’, i.e. weak parliamentary govern¬ 
ment, or perhaps one should write a parliament with so much 
power continually shifting betw’een rival groups that the Executive 
was always at the mercy of this Paris merry-go-round. 

These right-wing forces had seen the short-lived government of 
I^Iendfes-France (seven months and seventeen days) ^ act decisively 
—even at the cost of a humiliating retreat—to bring the long- 
drawn-out struggle in Indo-China to an end. The governments in 
Paris had also retreated from Tunisia and Morocco, events which 
the men of the Bight thought could have been avoided if strong 
and resolute action had been taken to suppress the independence 
movements. Now it looked as if the same story of retreat and 
surrender was to be repeated in Algeria, where, although there 
were 9 million jNIoslems, there were also about a million European 
settlers (Spaniards as well as Frenchmen), some of whom had been 
there for three generations. Action w’as necessary—in the view 
of these military and their civilian collaborators—both to save 
France in general from the rottenness of her parliamentary system 
and to save Algeria for a new, purified and vigorous France. 

The plotters in Algeria and Paris presented the Government with 
an ultimatum and were prepared to seize power by landing para¬ 
troops in France. Tlie Government was riddled with treachery and 
could not rely on the police or armed forces to uphold its authority. 

Tile world waited to see a civil war begin in France. Subsequent 
events showed that in 1958—whatever may happen in the future— 
they would have had to wait for a long time, for the people were 
indilTcrcnt to what was happening. 

However, the parliamentarians sought and found a compromise 
and the President called on de Gaulle to come out of retirement and 
be the saviour of France. It was argued—eorrectly—that his prestige 
with the Army was such that he alone could and would prevent 
the generals and Algerian Colons from executing a coup d'etat. 
De Gaulle answered the call and came back into power. Among 

The title of liis book (1955) on his Ministry. 
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the ex-Priiue Ministers, only three opposed him—Mcndes-Francc. 
Bourgfes-Mannoury and the agfed Daladier. The men of the Left 
marched in processions, made loud noises, but that was all. Most of 
theFrench people went on theirsummer holiday content to place their 
political problems, their destinies and their hopes (which usually 
included a settlement in Algeria) in the hands of the incorruptible, 
enigmatic and aloof father-figure of de Gaulle. 

He at once disclaimed any intention of wishing to be a dictator— 
‘Not at my age!’ he said (he was seventy)—and submitted a new 
constitution to the French people. It was a document which shifted 
power from the Assembly into the hands of the President. The 
Assembly became little more than a debating body required to 
accept or reject the proposals of the Executive, which could, if need 
be. dissolve the Assembly and order new elections. 

The constitution was approved by a large majority and. shortly 
afterwards, dc Gaulle was elected the first President of the Fifth 
Republic. 

Life in France continued much as usual, except that the new 
rdgime, which included Antoine Pinay (old-time Conservative in 
politics, old-time Liberal in economics), as Finance Minister, intro¬ 
duced and enforced (this was a novelty) many economic reforms 
and did much to restore the French financial situation. 

II 

In the sphere of foreign relations the French Revolution of May 
1958 became important. Dc Gaulle announced that it was in 1958 
(as it had been since he was twelve years old!) iiis destiny to save 
France and make her great. 

He had saved her from the shame of Vichy and the great capitu¬ 
lation in 1940. Then she had refused to let him save her again in 
1945, so he had waited in his village until France recognised Ills 
indispensubility. He at once showed his allies that a new France, 
and a prickly one, was now amongst them. 

The French governments from 1940 to 1958 had often got their 
way with their Western allies when they felt that French interests 
were being neglected, but usually by means not far removed from 
blackmail. 

De Gaulle demanded the rights of France us lie saw them. He 
established close relations with Adenauer and healed for the time 
being the German-French quarrel. He demanded equality of status 
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with the U.S.A. and Britain and suggested that these three powers 
should form a superior triumvirate inside N.A.T.O. To show he 
meant business he refused to allow American N.A.T.O. air squad¬ 
rons on French soil unless he had equality of control over the nuclear 
warhead. He made it clear that the last word in the disposition 
of French naval forces allocated to N.A.T.O. lay in Paris. He toured 
the French African colonial territories and told them they could 
choose, and quickly, between remaining in the French community 
or leaving it altogether and stewing in their own juice without 

French aid. 

Oui or Non? 

Most of them hurriedly said Oui. But it seemed during 1960 that 
the effective links between Paris and a number of emergent African 
nations which had been French territories were tending to become 
as vague and indefinable as those which e.vist in the British 
Commonwealth. 


Ill 

In the spring of 1960 France exploded her first nuclear weapon 
in the Saliara, and a few months later de Gaulle announced (in a 
speech at Evreux) that it was necessary for France to have 
nuclear weapons and the means of delivery if she were to have the 
prestige which would enable her to carry out her mission which 
was above the level of ‘states and regimes*. It occurred to the 
author as he read this mystical pronouncement that even Mr. 
Khrushchev, who must be supposed to have a ‘mission’ and was 
saying at about the same time in Vienna that he hoped one day to 
see the red flag flying over every country in the world, condescended 
to recognise the significance of national states in his missionary 
work. 

A question which often bothered non-French observers of the 
French situation was: ‘What will happen when de Gaulle is no 
longer in charge?’ The author has put this question to a good many 
Frenchmen in various walks of life and the usual answer is a shrug 
of the shoulders. De Gaulle has reduced the French Parliament to 
Die level of a rubber stamp and there is a growing tendency to 
muzzle the press. If de Gaulle were to disappear from the centre of 
power during the next twelve months, or before there is some 
arrangement about the succession, it would seem that either the 
men of the Right (perhaps Soustelle and some soldiers) would seize 
power, or the men of the Left, in the form perhaps of a popular 
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front comprising Communists and Socialists, would emerge from 
the apathetic and indifferent attitude which has characterised 
them during the de Gaulle regime. The possibilities obviously 
include a violent struggle for power, and if this took place it would 
shake the tenuous structure of European unity to its foundations. 

But what about the key problem of Algeria, which lay at the 
root of all France’s troubles from 1956 to 1960? 

IV 

Up to September 1959 the President—who seemed to have 
become a remarkably skilful politician during his rustication— 
managed to keep everyone guessing, and as a result of a series of 
oracular statements, capable of a variety of interpretations, every 
shade of opinion about what would happen in Algeria could claim: 
'De Gaulle eat avec nous' 

He offered the rebels the ‘peace of the brave’ if they would come 
to Paris and negotiate. They refused and the war went on. He 
reinforced the Army and encouraged it by his visits. He set in 
motion a vast scheme of social and economic reforms (the Con¬ 
stantine Plan) for the benefit of the Muslim Algerians, who, he 
said, had been shamefully neglected. Were they not citizens of 
France? He talked about ‘an Algerian personality’. The war con¬ 
tinued in guerilla form. Militarily the French Army, having scaled 
off the Tunisian and Moroccan frontiers, were in fairly comjiletc 
control of the situation, but no progress was made towards a 
political solution. 

In 1900 the F.L.N. leaders (the rebels) were again invited to 
send representatives to Paris to discuss the possibility of negotia¬ 
tions. This meeting took place, but failed to produce positive results. 
Although the F.L.N. were more or less controlled militarily by the 
French in most of Algeria, they were encouraged by recognition 
from Communist China and the Soviet Union. As 1960 drew to a 
close there were growing signs that a new and possibly very serious 
crisis was building up in France. Although dc Gaulle made a series 
of tours in the provinces where his reception by enthusiastic crowds 
indicated that his popularity with the masses was still enormous, 
significant oppositional forces began to take shape in Paris and 
in the Parliament. They were in two groups, united only in their 
growing desire to eliminate de Gaulle, Imt for futjdamentally 
differerd reasons. The men of the Right suspected that he was 
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aiming at giving Algeria independence; those of the Left that he 
would not do so and thus take the only step which they believed 
could bring the six-year-old war to an end. In a broadcast in 
November 1960 de Gaulle defied his opponents, repeated his 
conviction that he was the saviour of France and knew what was 
best for her and that if need be he would dissolve Parliament, hold 
a referendum and use some of the extraordinary and dictatorial 
powers available to the President in the constitution. 

Early in 1961, after some disturbances in Algeria organized 
by de Gaulle’s European opponents had been suppressed (but not 
before they provided evidence that the Algerian rebels had a wide 
measure of support amongst the IMuslims), de Gaulle launched a 
referendum in France and Algeria. In effect it was a demand for a 
vote of confidence—Oui or Non—with the implication that those 
who voted Yes approved in principle of his plans (not very clearly 
defined) for settling the Algerian question. He received a sub¬ 
stantial majority and it seemed at the end of 1960 that he must 
now or never make serious attempts to reach a settlement with 
the F.L.N. leaders. Most outside observers believed that an inde¬ 
pendent Algeria perhaps associated voluntarily with France was 
the only solution that would bring peace. 

On the 15th March, 1901 (the day when Dr. Verwoerd announced 
that South Africa would leave the Commonwealth) came news that, 
as a result of secret negotiations sponsored by President Bourguiba 
of Tunisia, the French Government was prepared to negotiate with 
the F.L.N. leaders. It seemed likely that the discussions would be 
difficult. Amongst the problems to be solved were; the Arab demand 
for complete independence); the future control of the rich iron and 
oil resources in the Sahara (this was a subject also likely to cause 
disputes between Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia if and when 
Algeria became independent); the question of the status and future 
security of the million non-Arabs in Algeria; the future of the 
thousands of Algerians who lived and worked in France. 
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CHAPTEH ‘20 


The British Revolution, 1900-60 


I 

If the word revolution is properly applied to <;reat social and 
economic changes made in a short time, there has been a British 
revolution between 1900 and 1960. There are some indications that 
the revolutionary period is now at an end and that an era of pause, 
of consolidation, began about 1950-55. 

The remarkable character of this revolution is little realised by 
those who have grown up with it. But if a man who was in his old 
age in 1800-1900 could come back and see what we see around us 
today, and could hear what we take for granted in our social and 
political ideas, he would be amazed. He might—being an English¬ 
man—be less surprised to learn that all this change had been 
bloodless, and we can imagine him saying: ‘So, in that case, should 
one really call it a revolution?’ For Englishmen think of revolu¬ 
tions as being bloody; and foreigners usually make them so. 

In writing of this revolution, of the changes which would be 
noticed by the man of the Victorian sunset (the sun still seemed 
high in the heavens in his time), we do not propose to describe 
those of a material character such as the growth of the telephone, 
of broadcasting, sound and visual, of the aeroplane, the motor-car, 
the cinema, plastics, frozen food, artificial fibres, cosmetics, tinned 
goods and tinned tape music, food for pets (£25 million a year in the 
United Kingdom), the popular press, the gossip columns and 
publicity value of unorthodox sexual relations, the pools (£80 
millions a year)—and this is only the beginnings of an enormous 
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list of aspects of our society today which were mostly non-existent 
in 1890-1900. 

They are not peculiar to Britain; they are part of the materialistic 
development of Western civilisation since 1900 and have originated 
as often in the United States as in Europe. 

^Vllat have been peculiar to Britain, or at any rate especially 
remarkable in these islands, have been the changes in the political- 
social scene. 

II 

In 1900, 28 per cent of the electorate over the age of twenty had 
votes, and all of them were men. A significant proportion of the 
electors, and most of the men without votes, were poor people who 
had then to look to the Liberals for political representation, and 
amongst the Liberals were the radicals, who in the first decade of 
the twentieth century were regarded by the solid men of property 
with as much apprehension and distaste as a Communist was to be 
in 1950. 

In the election of January 1906 the Liberals gained a resounding 
victory. The figures were: Liberals 877, Consei^'atives 157, Irish 
Nationalists 83, and, most significant of all, 58 Labour members. 

A new political party had been bom specifically pledged to 
represent the ‘working classes’, who were then distinctly under¬ 
privileged in the countryside and in the towns. But for the time 
being it was not sufficiently numerous to be more than a junior ally 
of the Liberal Party, upon whose shoulders lay the task of giving 
bailie to what we should call today ‘the establishment’ of privilege 
and property. 

In his election speeches Lloyd George said: ‘I believe there is a 
new order coming for the people of this country. It is a quiet but 
certain revolution.’ Although the Conservatives were in a hopeless 
minority in the Commons, the House of Lords was solidly on their 
side, and it was upon the peers as the shield w’hich w'ould avert the 
coming thunderbolts that Conservatives pinned their hopes. 

The Prime Minister (Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman) accepted 
tlic challenge and said: ‘It is plainly intolerable that a second 
chamber should, while one party in the State [Conservatives] is in 
power, be its willing servant, and w'hen that party has received an 
unmistakable and emphatic condemnation by the country, the 
House of Lords should then be able to neutralise, thwart and 
distort the policj' which the electors have approved.’ 
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The fears of the Conservatives were calmed when the first Liberal 
budget was introduced by Asquith. He agreed that Is. in the £ 
income tax was permissible in war but absurdly high in peace and 
intimated that it would come down. It was at tliis time (see p. 40) 
that the secret conversations were taking place between the Prime 
Minister and Foreign Secretary and the French which led to con¬ 
versations between the General Staffs about joint action in case of 
war with Germany. Asquith, though Chancellor, knew nothing of 
these talks. 

In 1908 Asquith became Prime Minister and the leader of a 
Cabinet which for ability ranks (with that of his predecessor, 
Campbell-Bannerman) as one of the great administrations in 
British history. Famous Government names included John Morley, 
Augustine Birrell, James Bryce, R. B. Haldane, Lords Loreburn 
and Crewe, and young Herbert Samuel. Lloyd George became 
Chancellor and a young man called Winston Churchill entered the 
Asquith Cabinet as President of the Board of Trade. Two social 
reforms were introduced. The first was the plan for a non-con¬ 
tributory old-age pension for men and women over seventy with 
incomes of less than £21 a year. Allowing for changes in the value 
of money, this figure would be represented by £80 a year in 1961. 
The second measure established the principle that the coal-mincr 
should not work more than an eight-hour day. 

The House of Lords had rejected various government measures 
of a reforming and radical character, but t!»c great and historic 
battle, which the Liberals called ‘The People versus the Peers , 
began in April 1909, when Lloyd George opened ‘The People's 
Budget’ which he described as a war budget ‘to raise money for an 
implacable warfare against poverty’.* He raised income tax to 
1«. 2d. in the £, taxed cars and petrol and put a Od. surtax on in¬ 
comes above £5,000* per annum. He also increased death duties. 
One of his most controversial proposals was a land tax, which 
never became effective. He told the Commons that—apart from 
the need to raise money for an increase in naval construction to 
avert the German menace—a decision which caused much tension 
in the Cabinet since Lloyd George and Churchill 1) were against 
more expenditure on armaments—there was going to be an ex¬ 
pensive programme of social legislation including a national health 

‘ HiH speech lusted four lioiirn and inid to he suspended for half an 

hour whilst tlic Chancellor regained Ihc use of his voice. 

• £20,000 in UTIIIS of the £ in 1000. (id. would he 2s. toduy [1001]. 
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insurance scheme. It was also in this and the following year that 
employment exchanges were established and trade boards set 
up to regulate minimum wages in certain sweated industries.^ 

The State took its first step in the control of wages, it having up 
till then been only concerned with conditions of employment. 

The Conservatives in the Commons fought the People’s Budget 
tooth and nail, and inside and outside the House tempers rose and 
violent speeches were made. No one exceeded the Chancellor in the 
vitriolic character of his attacks on his opponents. After seventy-two 
days of debate the Finance Bill was forced through the Commons 
on November 4th, 1909. Three weeks later it was thrown out by the 
Lords (350 votes to 75). 

Only on one occasion since 1688 (in 1860) had the Lords rejected 
legislation involving taxation. 

King Edward VII had tried to avert the clash by conferring with 
the Conservative leaders but failed, so on January 10th, 1910, 
Parliament was dissolved. After the election the new Parliament 
contained 273 Liberals, 272 Conservatives, 41 Labour and 81 Irish 
Nationalists. The King again made an abortive attempt to promote 
a compromise, and on April 14th Asquith introduced his Parliament 
Bill, whose chief provision was to limit the power of the Lords to 
delaying action over finance bills sent to them from the Commons. 

The roar of political battle was momentarily stilled by the death 
of the King, and an all-party conference struggled—but in vain— 
to solve the deadlock. Parliament w’as again dissolved and its 
composition after the election in January 1911 was virtually un¬ 
changed. 

The Parliament Bill was reintroduced and Mr. Asquith made 
public the fact that King George V had given him an undertaking 
to create, if necessary, up to five hundred new peers to ensure a 
government majority in the Lords. This threat brought the Lords 
to heel and they doffed their coronets to the Commons when, on 
August 10th, 1910, they accepted the Parliament Bill by 131 votes 
to 114. 

Like so many revolutionary episodes in oiu* Iiistory, the excite¬ 
ment soon died down and fifty years later that part of the Act 
which foreshadowed a radical change in the composition of the 
second chamber was still awaiting implementation! 

^ In 1007 Herbert Samuel had introduced the Bill that established the pro* 
bation system, and his Children Act became law in 1008. In 1000 the first 
Provision of Meals Act (for necessitous school-children) was passed. A Medical 
Inspection Act for all school-children followed In 1008. 
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In 1911 the National Insurance Act was passed. This caused a 
great uproar although most of its ideas had already been accepted 
as normal in Germany and other Continental countries. It was in 
two parts: in the first most workers between 16 and 70 who were 
earning less than £3 per week contributed Ad. a week, their em¬ 
ployers Zd. and the State 2d. On this was based the famous slogan 
by the Liberals of ‘Ninepcnce for Fourpenec’ which Conservatives 
declared was a particularly choice example of the slippery tactics 
of the Welsh Wizard (Lloyd George). In return for these contribu¬ 
tions workers were to receive sickness benefit (lOi'. per week) and 
free medical treatment and drugs. The second part of the Act 
brought some 2^ million workers into an insurance scheme against 
unemployment. This proposal, measured by the standards of 1961, 
was very modest, but the Act as a whole laid a substantial part of 
the foundations of the vast social legislative arrangements which 
has become known as the Welfare State. 

There was great opposition to the Insurance Act from the 
Conservatives, the doctors and many of the workers. Particular 
objection was taken to the arrangements whereby the employer of 
the insured person had to alli.x the stamps to the cards. Ten 
thousand women led by five duchesses marched to the Albert Hall 
carrying banners, ‘We will not lick the stamps’. Since duchesses in 
those days still lived in mansions in Rclgravia stalled by hordes of 
domestic servants, it was unlikely that ducal lips would liavc to 
undergo this humiliation. More serious was a point-blank refusal 
by the doctors to co-operate. Hut the Government remained firm, 
ftnd in the end the medical j)rofession, after a good deal of bom¬ 
bastic talk, followed the example of tlie Lords and bowed to the 
will of the Commons. Lack of space prevents us from recounting 
Various other measures of social reform which were introduced 
under the shadow of two crises—one tlomcstie, the other inter¬ 
national. The domestic crisis was the rceurrenee of tlic age-old 
Irish problem which Asquith—in return for the supjiort of the Irish 
Nationalists in his battles with the Conservati\ es—was desirous of 
solving by a Home Uule for Ireland Hill. To this llie Ulstermen of 
the north strongly objected and demanded the right to remain i)art 
of the United Kingdom. Hoth sides were arming for a struggle, and 
•t looked as if there might be a civil war in Ireland if the Govern¬ 
ment forced its proposals to a conclusion, when the international 
crisis became acute and witli bcwiklcring speed the nation found 
itself engaged in a great war on August -tth, 1914. All domestic 
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issues—including the Irish question—^^ve^e temporarily put on one 
side and the moderate Irish leaders, led by Mr. Redmond, offered 
their co-operation in the war. This was contrary to the views of De 
Valera and the Sinn Fein movement, which laimched the rebellion 
of 1916. 


Ill 

Unlike World War II, World War I did not produce a huge step 
forward in the British revolution. Nevertheless, it did involve a 
progressive intrusion of the State into every aspect of the national 
life; and though when the emergency of war is over the State 
retreats, experience shows that it never goes back to where it was 
before the crisis. 

However, during World War I the lull in party controversy, 
though not as complete as between 1939 and 1945, permitted 
H. A. L. Fisher to introduce an Education Act which raised the 
school-leaving age to fourteen. An electoral reform Act in 1918 
gave votes to 8 million women over thirty and extended universal 
suffrage to all men over twenty-one. 

The women’s suffragette movement, which had been active in the 
years before the war, with a militant section which harassed the 
lives of Cabinet Ministers and succeeded in making public opinion 
aware that at any rate some women were prepared to starve to 
death in prison for the sake of their cause, had shared the oblivion 
of other domestic controversies in 1914. But women’s services 
during the war won for them in 1918 part of the demands of the 
suffragettes. 


IV 

The ink was hardly dry on the armistice document in 1918 when 
the Lloyd George Coalition'Govcrnment went to the country in what 
w'as called ‘the Coupon Election’. This phrase was used because a 
kind of certificate of merit was given to every candidate who 
supported a glowing programme which outlined a policy of 
making the Germans pay for the war, bringing the Kaiser to trial 
and creating in Britain ‘a land fit for heroes’. The ‘coupon’ 
was refused to numbers of Members of Parliament who had 
not pleased the Government, especially those Liberals who had 
follow'cd Asquith when he was shunted out by Lloyd George in 
December 1916 (see p. 44). The result of this arrangement was to 
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ruin the Liberal Party, for when the figures were announced tlie 
Government had "won the enormous number of 526 seats. Op¬ 
posite them sat 28 Liberals without their leader Asquith,^ and 63 
Labour members. The Irish Nationalists were reduced to 7. 
Seventy-three Sinn Fein candidates had been elected (including the 
first woman M.P.*), but they refused to attend Westminster. The 
nation in 1918, contrary to what it was to do in 1945, decided to 
entrust the peace-making and reconstruction to ‘the men who had 
won the war’. 

The political and social consequences of this decision were far- 
reaching. The famous Campbell-Bannerman-Asquith Liberal 
Governments from December 1905 to May 1915 had set the British 
revolution on its course. Came World War I. Some of its results 
were a great widening of the horizons of millions of men who had 
served overseas; a realisation by organised labour of its growing 
power, since throughout the war the Government was continually 
having to deal with industrial unrest and restrictive practices which 
hampered the products of ministries;® the furtherance of the 
emancipation of women; the stimulating effect on the left wing and 
quasi-revolutionary section of the working class of the Bolshevik 
revolution in Russia which appeared at that time to be (or could be 
described as being) a people’s movement against Tsarist auto¬ 
cracy. 

Mass public opinion in 1918 was therefore war-weary and 
yearning for a better life, but it was also Hun-hating and revenge¬ 
ful. Lloyd George, the man of the people and the enemy of the 
rich, was also (so it seemed from his speeches) sound on such 
matters as hanging the Kaiser. To vote him back to power would 
mean both ‘a land fit for heroes’ and retribution for the Huns! 

What the electorate did not appreciate was that Lloyd George 
was prisoner of the Tory Party and that, having used their old 
enemy for the very necessary purpose of winning the war, he had 
served his purpose. Because lie had destroyed the Liberal Party 
many Liberals hated him, so he was at the mercy of those Con¬ 
servatives who had had enough of the coalition and much too much 
of social reform. This view was not without opponents in the Tory 

‘ Cf. llic treatment by the electorate of Mr. Churehill in 

* Countess Murkieviez. Viseountess Astor was the second woman to be 
elected to Parliaiiicnt and the first to take her scat. 

*Cf. the beginning of the realisation in lOOU in Africa by the Africatis of 
their political power if used in the form of organised withdrawal of lal)oiir 
and boyeotts, even thougli legally they have no political |)ower. 
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Party, and some Tories, including their leader Bonar Law, agreed 
with Lloyd George that party political controversy was in¬ 
appropriate as a means of solving the difficult post-war problems. 
These Conservatives were also social reformers ‘within reason’ and 
represented the Disraelian tradition of enlightened conservatism, 
but this did not go far enough to satisfy the radical section of 
opinion amongst the poorer classes. Real power lay in the hands of 
the right-wing Tories, the men whom J. M. Keynes once described 
as ‘Hard-faced men who look as if they had done ivell out of the 
war’. Many of them had done so. 

A trade boom of brief duration was succeeded by a severe slump. 
Prices^ rose sharply. If 100 be taken as the index figure for 1918, the 
price level movement was as follows: 1914—101; 1915—126; 1916— 
160; 1917—206; 1918—226; 1919—242; 1920 (April)—318; 1920 
(December)— 244. There was much distress, unemployment, rising 
prices and continued industrial unrest, especially amongst the coal¬ 
miners, w'ho demanded nationalisation,^ and the railwaymen. Even 
the police were affected. Two million men w'ere unemployed and a 
general strike was narrowly avoided. In October 1922 a meeting of 
the Conservative Party took place at the Carlton Club, and, al¬ 
though Austen Chamberlain, who had succeeded Bonar Law, 
endeavoured to save the coalition, he failed, and by 187 votes to 87 
the party decided to fight the next election as an independent 
body. Lloyd George at once resigned and at the general election 
the Conservatives W'ere returned with an overall majority of 70. 
Labour obtained 188 seats and the rival Liberal factions numbered 
JO (L.G.) and 60 (Asquith). It was the end of Lloyd George and 
another slide downwards in the influence of the great Liberal 
Party. 

V 

The next period in British domestic history included a short¬ 
lived Labour Government. It came to power because Mr. Baldwin, 
who had succeeded Lloyd George, believed that the problem of one 
million unemployed would be best solved by tariffs. But he felt 
that this was a matter which should be submitted to the electorate. 
The result was that the Conservatives lost 100 seats and the 
Liberals, who became momentarily united in the cause of Free 

* During the war prices in Italy and France rose 600 per cent obove those of 
1918, but were falling everj'where by the end of 1020. 

* More or less recommended by the Sankey Royal Commission. 
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Trade, secured 158 scats. Labour went up to 191 and the Labour 
leader, Ramsay MacDonald, formed a Government. It lasted only a 
few months and was overthrown by Conservatives and Liberals on 
what became known as the Campbell case. At the general election 
the voters were stampeded by what jjurported to be a letter from 
Zinoviev of the Third International in Moscow, encouraging the 

British Communist Party to adopt subversive action. This letter_ 

whose authority remains doubtful—was said to have been hushed 
up by the Government, but a newspaper published its text. The 
implication of all this was that the Socialists were too much in¬ 
volved with the Bolsheviks.^ The Conservatives won 415 scats, 
Labour 152 and the Liberals 42. 

Baldwin a 2 >pointed Churchill, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
on the advice of the Treasury and Bank of England, Britain 
returned to the gold standard, and a policy of dellation. 

The long pent-up dissatisfaction of the mass of the workers 
produced the General Strike of 1926, and for a few days it looked as 
if the British revolution was going to be violent. But Baldwin 
handled the situation with restraint and calmness, and after nine 
days the strike collapsed. 

The dispute, which began as an industrial strike by the miners, 
spread to transport and other trades, and almost by mistake— 
certainly so far as responsible trade-union leaders were concerned 

the T.U.C. found itself involved in a battle with the whole com¬ 
munity. It became a dispute which high legal opinion declared to 
be illegal since it had assumed a political character. TIic nation 
rallied to the side of the Governnicnt and thousands of volunteers 
rushed forward to man essential services. The miners, desertetl by 
their allies in the trade-union movement, struggled on for several 
months with hojjcless, stubborn and bitter courage. The episode 
left a deep mark on the hearts of the coal-miners of Britain. 

Unemployment remained high, around IJ million, and at 
the next election Labour won 287 scats, the Conservatives 260, and 
the Liberals 59. Ramsay MacDonald formed his second Government 
but came to grief when the world economic crisis hit Britain (see 
p. 122). The Labour Government found itself faced with a situa¬ 
tion in which to save the £ (i.e. remain on the gold standard) it 
had to be sure of loans from American bankers, and this financial 

‘ Most jwoplc of all parties today are djs|>oscd to regard this us a wlassleal 
effective pre-clectionccriiig stunt to panic tlie cleolorati*. Cf. 
Whose Finger on the Trigger?’ in 1055. 
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help could only be obtained if economies were made which included 
cuts in unemployment benefit. A crisis arose in the Government 
upon this issue, and MacDonald and some of his colleagues joined 
with the Conservatives to form a so-called ‘ National ’ Government 
of all parties, ‘to save the £*. 

Twelve days later, after a mutiny in some ships of the Fleet at 
Invergordon had been sparked off by pay cuts (the reasons for 
which were not explained to the men), there was a nm on the gold 
reserves and the new Government was obliged to go off the gold 
standard.^ A general election was held. The ‘National’ Government 
won a resounding victory after a campaign in which more nonsense 
was talked about the economic situation than on any previous 
occasion—and that is saying a lot. The National candidates re¬ 
turned numbered 521 and the genuine Labour Party, deserted by 
their leaders and led by the pacifist Mr. Lansbury, only numbered 
52. 

After an ‘agreement to differ’ over the Import Duties Bill (enacted 
February 29th, 1932) the ‘National’ Government came to grief over 
the Ottawa Agreements Bill. In protest against its measures of 
Imperial Preference, ten Free Trade Ministers, headed by Samuel, 
and including Sinclair, Snowden, Lothian and Isaac Foot, resigned 
their offices (September 28th, 1932). Henceforth MacDonald—and, 
after him, Baldwin and Chamberlain—headed a Tory Ministry. 

Baldwin successfully handled the abdication crisis in which King 
Edward VIII failed to receive the assent of the Government to his 
desire to contract a morganatic marriage with Mrs. Simpson, and 
gave up the throne for her sake.® The Prime Minister—‘honest 
Stan’—retired from the scene and was succeeded by Neville Cham¬ 
berlain, who, as related elsewhere, was Ih*ime Minister as the Nazi 
menace developed and, despite his policy of appeasement, was 
fated to lead the British nation into war. 

It would be an error to suppose that after the passing of the world 
economic crisis, say between 1984 and 1939, there were no measures 
of social reform. There were many, although none of outstanding 
magnitude comparable with what had taken place in the years 
before World War I or what was to come. Then came World War 
II, and with it the birth of a whole series of far-reaching changes in 
the British social structure. 

* See page 122. 

* Against the advice of the lady. The author knows tliis on private and 
personal authority. 
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VI 

The relative absence of party controversy during the war made 
conditions favourable and possible for the Government to put on 
the Statute Book a great new Education Act (the Butler Act, 1944) 
which managed to overcome many differences which would have 
baffled a party Government in this controversial field. 

In addition, a number of important plans and proposals w’ere 
discussed for the improvement and enlargement of the social 
services. This time there was general agreement that, although 
it would be unwise to promise ‘a land fit for heroes’, a great effort 
must be made to avoid Britain becoming ‘a land of an army of 
unemployed’. 

The question was which politicians were to deliver the goods! 
Was it to be a continuation of the National Government of 1940-45 
which had been a truly all-party coalition, ora party Government? 
Churchill favoured a National Government and Bevin certainly 
wanted this,^ but in the end party views prevailed and an election 
was held on July 20th, 1945. 

The Conservatives were led by Mr. Cliurehill, who, despite the 
entreaties of some of his friends, had accepted the leadership of the 
Conservative Party on the death of Mr. Chamberlain, lie re¬ 
membered what had happened to Lloyd George when that war 
leader had found himsclfwith the laurels of victory on his brow but 
no party beneath his scat. Also Mr. Churcliill would have been 
superhuman (and he is cnchantingly human) had he resisted the 
temptation to receive the homage of the political party which ha<l 
ruined his father’s political career and done its best before World 
War II to drive the son out of public life.- 

It had been said by their opponents in the jiast that ‘Labour was 
unfit to govern’, but this gibe was not valid in 1945 after a period 
during which men like Attlee, Bevin and Herbert IMorrison had 
played an essential part in the war effort. 

They were certainly capable of governing and were clear as to 
what they were going to do if given power. To the alarm of many of 
his own party, Mr. Churchill in his election speeches suggested that 
if the Socialists were returned to power the Gestapo, or something 
like it, would be seen in Britiiin. This seems to have been another 

•From a private conven>ation in late 104-i with the author, iJien an In* 
dependent M.P. 

• Based in part on talkt» with the late Lord Norwich {DnO Cooper). 
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example of that curious lack of judgment and political perspicacity 
which he has sometimes revealed, as, for example, over India and 
the Abdication. His violent attacks on the Labour Party were very 
strange and did something to contribute towards the Labour 
victory. The chief causes thereof were probably, first, the large 
number of electors who associated Conservative government with 
the years of unemployment in the 1980s, and, second, that the 
Forces (mostly young men and women) voted Labour. Mr. Churchill 
claimed that if he were returned to office he would lead a National 
Government, but this claim was not taken very seriously by the 
electorate. They felt that Churchill would lead a Tory Government. 
Labour secured 349 seats; the Conservatives and their associates, 
the ‘National’ Liberals, 215. This result was a great shock to the 
whole world as well as to Mr. Churchill, and for a moment one 
sensed that the nation was slightly alarmed at its boldness in 
dropping the pilot. 

In doing tliis the majority of electors did not feel that in dis- 
missing their famous war leader from office they were relating 
their action to any falling off in the affection and esteem in 
which he was held—and always will be held—in their hearts for his 
services as their national leader from 1940 to 1945. 

The verdict of history may be—and we think should be—that in 
this election the British people displayed a high degree of political 
sagacity. It would have been better—we thought and still think— 
if the coalition could have survived another two or three years. 
Had that happened we believe the onset of the cold war would have 
made it desirable still to maintain national political unity and so in 
a gradual manner and by ways and means (to estimate their 
character is beyond the scope of this book) our present unreal party 
political system would have been profoundly and beneficially 
changed. 

But if this point of view was to reach for the moon, and if party 
politics of an out-of-date kind there had to be, there was much to 
be said for giving the Labour Party administrative and responsible 
experience. Our guess is that had Mr. Winston Churchill become 
Prime Minister in 1945 he would have fought a tremendous battle 
with the Conservative Party. Whether he would have emerged as a 
second Disraeli or whether he would have suffered the fate of 
Lloyd George must remain a question. 
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VII 


I^Ir. Attlee and his team soon showed that they iiieant business 
and began to put into force a legislative programme of nationalisa¬ 
tion (coal, steel, transport, Bank of England, gas and electricity)* 
and a national health service. All these plans were successfull\’ 
completed before the election of 1950, when Labour was returned 
again but with a majority of only 6. 

But a ‘great leap forward’—to use a plirasc beloved by the 
Chinese Communists—had been made along the path of social 
reform and the permanent establishment of the Welfare State, and 
the Labour Government of 1945-50 took its place in the history 
books with the Liberal Government of 1905-15 as an administra¬ 
tion which had written a notable chapter in the story of the 
British revolution. It had also given independence to India and 
Pakistan. 

But the 1945 election did more than put the Labour Party into a 
position of real power: it gave the Conservative Party a severe jolt 
and reminded its younger members that as long ago as 1894, when 
introducing death duties, the Liberal, Sir William Harcourt, had 
said: *We are all Socialists now.’ 

The Conservative Party reorganised its machine under the expert 
direction of Lord Woolton, and under the guidance of Mr. R. A. 
Butler brought its thinking up to date, so that by 1959, to the 
independent eye, the two parties in matters of domestic politics 
reflected a distinction but little difference. Both were pledged to full 
employment, to bigger and better pension schemes, to more State aid 
for leisure, to preserving and indeed extending the Welfare State. 

General elections became organised Dutch auctions to obtain 

» NATIONALISATION MEASURES 


1. Rank of England 

2. Civil Aviation 
9. Coal 

4. Cable and Wircichs 

(entrusted to Post Office) 

6. Transport 

0. Land Development Rights 

(Town & Country Planning Act) 

7. Electricity 

8. Gas 

0. Iron and Steel 


ROYAl. ASSENT 
Feb. 14. 1016 
Aug. 1. 1040 
July 12, 1940 

Nov. 0. 104(i 
Aug. 6, 1947 

Aug. 0, 1047 
Aug. 13, 1947 
July 30, 1948 
Nov. 24, 1949 


VESTING DATE 
March 1, 1040 
.\ug. 1. 1040 
Jun. 1, 1047 

.fan. 1, 1947 
.Jun. 1, 1048 

July 1, 1048 
Apr. 1, 1048 
May 1, 1040 
Feb. 13, 1051 


The Churchill Government denationalised road transport and iron and steel in 
1058. 
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votes by making extravagant promises to the electorate which at 
the end of the period under consideration, 1900 to 1960 was show¬ 
ing encouraging signs of becoming sufficiently educated and mature 
to regard these activities with cynical suspicion. 

Throughout the post World War II period inflation was the 
Achilles heel of every Government, an inflation partly due to 
internal expenditures and continuous wage claims and partly due 
to world causes. In 1959 the Macmillan Government appeared to 
have succeeded, at the cost of damping down expansion, in putting 
a brake on the continuous depreciation in the real value of money.* 

So far as the people en inassc were concerned, the Prime 
Minister’s assertion ‘You never had it so good’ was true. The 
people were healthier, lived longer, were better housed, better 
educated, better dressed, better fed, worked shorter hours for 
higher wages and had more time in which to pursue a greater 
variety of leisure pursuits than ever before in British history. And 
let it be remembered that during the fifty years in which these 
gains had been made the nation had poured out life and treasure 
in two world wars. 

The following statistics tell part of the story of 1900-60. The 
national income per head had nearly doubled; the real value of the 
£ of 1900 had become 5s. in 1960. Government expenditure per 
head had risen five-fold; infant mortality had gone down from 150 
per 1,000 live births to 20 per 1,000; in 1900 there were a few 
thousand private cars in the United Kingdom; in 1961 the figure 
approached 5 million. Unemployment as a percentage of the 
labour force was about 1 per cent in 1900, rose to 11 per cent in 
1930 and has been fairly steady around 2 per cent since 1948. 
But as the Lloyds Bank Review, to wliich we are indebted for these 
figures, points out, the English climate changes not, with a 
constant rainfall of an inch or two above or below' 40 inches (Eng¬ 
land and Wales). 

AViiether people were much happier in 1960 than in 1900 is 
another question. Maybe the answer depends upon what station in 
life it pleased God to place one in 1900! It does seem safe to say 
that one result of the revolution has been the growth of a national 
conscience which was not very influential in 1900. 

The price for all this, and it remained to be seen whether the 
mass of the people considered it exorbitant, was that the State— 

^ The £ Imd to be devalued in September 1&49 as a consequence of one of tlic 
periodic balance-of-payment crises. 
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irrespective of which party was in power—had also ‘never had it so 
good’ in the octopus-like number and variety of the tentacles it 
extended into every department of human activity. 

The two great political parties, both in reality instruments of 
State control, offered no hope to those w'ho suspected that material 
benefits might be purchased at too high a cost in terms of the 
freedom of Man the individual, which was supposed to be, and 
indeed should be, the be-all and end-all of parliamentar\' demo¬ 
cracy. 

By 1961 it appeared that the revolution begun in 1906—which 
of course was in itself but a continuation of other great surges such 
as the Reform Bill of 1832—had shot its bolt. 

What next? 

Many problems puzzled the thoughtful man as he considered the 
results of the revolution. Universal sufTrage had bect> introduced in 
Britain and was being shouted for in Africa, but to what extent was 
democracy really operating and what share could the citizen take 
in the complicated public life of today? The Welfare State was in 
full operation. Was this destroying the sense of individual re¬ 
sponsibility? The Labour Party had been born and had ideals and a 
soul when it was fighting the social evils of 1900. Did it stand for 
anything in 1961 other than a rather less artful and intelligent 
machine than its Conservative rival? There were no longer any 
great political issues betw’ccn the Conservative and Labour Parties 
in home affairs or (Suez excepted) in foreign affairs. Did this matter? 
Might it be that in future it was only questions of administration 
which would count? Great industries had been nationalised by the 
British way of remote control. But how' to make them pay? Or 
must they always be subsidised, and, if so, how? The trade unions 
had become very powerful, but their original purpose had been 
largely achieved. What was to be their new role? and so on, and so 
on. 

A general election was held in October 1959, but it did not pro¬ 
vide any clear reply to these questions. There was a substantial 
rise in the Liberal vote (but no increase in their scats) and a small 
swing of the electorate produced a Conservative majority of 100, 
and showed once again the unscientific character of the British 
electoral system. Both the major parties based their main appeal on 
promises to maintain and improve the standard of living. Wider 
issues, such as the nuclear weapon controversy, Africa, the cold 
war, were clearly only of interest to a limited number of electors. 
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The Labour Party, which had to face the fact that the Conserva¬ 
tives had made history by winning three elections in succession, 
had made the mistake of not realising that the class war was no 
longer significant. Had Harcourt lived in 1961 he would have said: 
‘We are all Middle Class now’. 

» * * 

It seems to the author that the issue which ought to be para¬ 
mount in British political life in 1961 is one which neither of the 
two great parties is designed or competent to reflect. This issue 
is that of the liberty of the individual, and one aspect of it is the 
increasing extent to which Members of the Commons, as the re¬ 
presentatives of the people, are incapable of curbing the executive. 
Even in the Cabinet the tendency in the world of today for power 
to become concentrated is shown by the extent to which Prime 
l^linistcrs become the public images of the government. People 
feel that it makes little difference whether Mr. X or Mr. Y is 
Minister of Agriculture, Transport, Labour, etc. The appointment 
of Lord Home—a peer—as Foreign Secretary in 1960 was a sign of 
the times. 

The author has a feeling that if this book is thought to be worthy 
of revision in twenty years’ time the 1981 edition wll describe some 
remarkable changes in the British party system. It is commonly 
said, as if it were an immutable law of nature, that parliamentary 
democracy demands the existence of two parties, one of which must 
be in opposition and ready to offer the nation an alternative govern¬ 
ment. There is no reason to suppose that this is true. The necessary 
factor of opposition could exist if there was only one main party, 
and indeed in 1960 more effective opposition came from Conserva¬ 
tive back-bench Members than from the official oppositional 
Labour Party, rent from top to bottom by internal dissension. 
This dissension became particularly acute in the autumn of 1960 
when the Labour Party Conference—thanks to the weight of the 
card votes of certain large trade unions—rejected the official 
Labour Party defence policy in favour of one tending towards 
unilateral nuclear disarmament. Mr. Gaitskell rejected this decision 
and a violent controversy arose about the relationship between the 
Labour Party Conference and the Parliamentary Party. Mr. 
Wilson opposed Mr. Gaitskell at the annual election for the leader¬ 
ship but was defeated 2 to 1. Nevertheless, with some 50 Labour 
M.P.s in open opposition to Mr. Gaitskell’s leadership his position 
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and authority were precarious at the end of 1960, when it seemed 
possible that the party would split into two warring groups: the 
men of the right wing following Gaitskell and a collection of left 
wingers, unilateralists in defence and pacifists, rejecting his leader¬ 
ship. 

The glory of the British parliamentary system is its flexibility 
and ability to adjust itself to the needs of the nation. It will either 
continue to do this or it will disappear. If it does evolve in what to 
our forefathers would have seemed strange patterns, one may be 
sure the British will continue solemnly to assert that nothing very 
remarkable has taken place. 

The future of Party politics in Britain is an intriguing subject 
beyond the scope of this book. The existing excessively rigid party 
system is due for a wind of change. A centre party, stimulated by 
two minority groups on the left and riglit respectiv'ely, could be an 
arrangement in which the significance of the individual M.P. 
would be increased. It is also time to introduce some reforms in 
our electoral system. 

* * * 

At the beginning of 1901 it was the author’s opinion that the 
people of the U.K. were in for trouble on the economic front 
(especially if the U.S. economy became depressed) unless they w’oke 
up quickly to the truths that (Isaiah notwithstanding)—(a) There 
is no strength in sitting still in a competitive world, and (6) No one 
except themselves owes a living to the British. Irresponsible 
strikes; restrictive practices; old-fashioned industrial techniques; 
subsidies supporting uneconomic units (small farmers); immobility 
of management and labour; high direct taxation; nationalised 
industries shielded from competition; slow increase in production 
per man-hour; inadequate exports—these were some of the dis¬ 
turbing symptoms in the British economy in 1961. 
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CHAPTER 80 


The Chinese People’s Republic 


Y V hen the story outlined in this book began in 1900 the Chinese 
people were, as they have been for thousands of years, one of the 
great civilisations of the world, but as a nation of significance in 
world affairs (except as a constant temptation to the depredations 
and exploitations of foreign powers) China was of negligible im¬ 
portance. 

As the story comes to the year 1961 all eyes and ears are attentive 
to Chinese policy, and the opinion is fast gaining ground that 
between 1961 and the year 2000 the Cliinese will certainly share 
with the Soviet Union and the U.S.A. a dominating position in 
world affairs. 

The extraordinary speed and scope of this change in the inter¬ 
national status of China is another example of the breathless 
acceleration of the evolution of liistory during the first half of 
this century. 

In the case of China the startling changes have occurred since 
about 1949. It was then that the long struggle which had been 
taking place for years between the corrupt and inefficient Nationa¬ 
list Government led by Chiang Kai-shek and the ruthless and 
dedicated Communists led by Mao Tse-tung tiu-ned decisively in 
favour of the Communists. 

Chiang Kai-shek and his supporters fled to the island of Formosa 
(Taiwan) and established what they declared to be the true 
government of China. It was—said Cliiang—only a matter of time 
before he and his army would invade the mainland and liberate the 
Chinese people from their Communist oppressors. 
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The Nationalist Government in Formosa was supported by the 
U.S.A. because the Americans regarded Formosa as an indispens¬ 
able link in their outer defence line in the Pacific which stretched 
from the Aleutian Islands in the north, through bases in Japan, via 
Okinawa and Formosa to the Philippines. Also it was alleged by 
the Republicans in the U.S.A. that much of the blame for the 
disaster of China having ‘gone Communist’ could be attributed to 
the policies of the Democratic administration. This view was 
strenuously upheld by ‘the China lobby’ in Washington, but was 
nonsense. At this period in American history anti-Communism 
(expressed, for example, in the scandalous activities of Senator 
McCarthy) was a raging fever in American minds. 

Later on, when the Chinese Communists intervened powerfully in 
the Korean War, feelings in the U.S.A. against the Peking Govern¬ 
ment were further and understandably embittered; 30,000 young 
Americans were killed in that war. 

The representatives of the Chinese Nationalist Government in 
Formosa sat in the U.N. on behalf of China, and although with 
every passing year this state of affairs became more absurd and 
dangerous as well as the subject of a permanent dillcrcnce of 
opinion between London and Washington, the Americans still 
(1060) refused to recognise Communist China or accept the view 
that the seat on the Security Council allocated to China should be 
filled by a representative from Peking. The British Government, 
suspecting with reason, as events turned out, that the Com¬ 
munists were in Peking for the foreseeable future, recognised their 
government in January 1950. 

II 

Internal developments in Chinaduringthc period 1950-61 created 
a situation in which, whilst the ageing Chiang Kai-shek, protected 
by the American fleet, dreamt dreams in Formosa, the Chinese 
Communists achieved a position in which they were hammering on 
the door of Great Power status. 

The es.sence of the matter lies in the fact that for the lirsl time in 
its immemorial history the hundreds of millions of Chinese (esti¬ 
mated to reach 1,000 million by the end of the century) have 
been controlled by a strong, efficient and ruthless central govern¬ 
ment. The Communist Government, led by Mao Tsc-tung and 
Chou En-lai, set about the task of industrialising China, collecti¬ 
vising its agriculture, improving communications and exploiting its 
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enormous natural resources. In a series of vast plans the Com¬ 
munists received substantial technical and capital assistance &ora 
the Soviet Union. As part and parcel of this immense and spec¬ 
tacular ‘leap forward’, in which shortage of capital goods and 
modern appliances was largely compensated for by the furious 
energy of millions of workers, ev’ery effort has been made to arouse 
and stimulate a spirit of nationalism and Chinese patriotism. 
Enormous mistakes have been made, admitted, corrected, and all 
those who have visited modern China come back deeply impressed 
with the degree of material progress which has been achieved. In 
1958 the extraordinary system of ‘communes’ was inaugurated, 
and by 1959 there were 26,000 of these organisations covering 120 
million households. These communes are comprehensive, economic 
and social units, ‘organised on military lines and living collective 
lives’. The original toughness of the commune system has recently 
been modified, but the principle of organising the whole population 
into these units is stUl official policy and practice. 

Much of what is happening in Communist China is still a matter 
for speculation, but this writer has lively memories of the criticism 
he endured when in the early 1920s he maintained that, though the 
claims of the Bolsheviks about what they were doing with their 
Five Year Plans might be exaggerated, it seemed certain that the 
Soviet Union was making rapid progress (at the cost of human 
freedom and a very low standard of life for the time being) towards 
becoming a great industrial and military power. Also that there 
were no signs that the mass of the Russian people were either 
desirous or able to rebel against the Communist Party dictatorsliip. 
We believe that in 1961 the same remarks—perhaps even more so 
—should be applied to China and that it is very likely that before 
the end of the century the Chinese People’s Republic will be the 
most powerful nation (militarily and industrially) in the world. 

Ill 

If tliis forecast becomes only partially true we shall all—includ¬ 
ing the Soviet Union and the U.S.A.—have to pay attention to the 
policies of Peking. 

To a considerable extent this was already the case in 1961. 
Although in the 1950s the Chinese Communists were greatly 
dependent upon the Russians for help, their leaders have never 
accepted the view that China was a Russian satellite. The most they 
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ever conceded was that Moscow was first amongst equals, and as 
China became stronger so the Chinese leaders, especially since the 
death of Stalin, have moved definitely into an ideological position 
which suggests that they are working towards a state of affairs in 
which Peking and not Moscow might be the true centre of World 
Communism. 

From 1958 to 1961 there was evidence that the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment was looking somewhat apprehensively over its shoulder to the 
East, where the big Chinese brother with its teeming and rapidly 
increasing population, its growing military strength (no news yet 
of Chinese nuclear weapons, but they are expected shortly), is 
unpleasantly close to the vast under-populated areas of eastern 
and central Siberia. Furthermore, the Chinese leaders have made it 
abundantly clear that they regard Mr. Khrushchev’s policy of 
‘co-existence with the West’ and his apparent opinion that ‘war 
with the imperialists' is not inevitable as being back-sliding from 
the principles of Leninism of a grave character. 

The Chinese leaders have said publicly that war with the 
imperialists (they mean particularly the U.S.A.) is probable and— 
more ominously—that China is in the cxeeptional position of being 
able to fight a nuclear war and survive. They were critical of Mr. 
Khrushchev’s acceptance of the policy of summit meetings and 
have stated that China docs not consider herself bound by an 
arrangement at international meetings at which she is not present. 

Although it looks as if for the time being the Chinese leaders arc 
concentrating most of their attention on the internal problem, 
there have been signs that an aggressive foreign policy may bo 
developing. Apart from their repeated assertions that Formosa will 
be liberated and their spasmodic threats and bombardments of 
small islands near the mainland still held by the Nationalists and 
indefensible against serious attack, the Chinese brutally sub¬ 
jugated Tibet in 1959. The Communists claimed that they were 
‘liberating’ the Tibetan masses from the obscurantist tyranny of 
the multitudinous monkeries. The Dalai I^ama fled to India and 
the Tibetans carried on a guerilla warfare against the Chinese and 
were still resisting in the summer of 1960. A more important and 
strategically explicable reason for this drastic reassertion of 
ancient and shadowy claims to the overlordship of Tibet became 
apparent in 1959-60 when Chinese forces occupied areas within the 
boundaries of Pakistan and India, in the remote and wild Hima¬ 
layan region. These aggressions—in which some Indian soldiers 
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were killed—caused intense indignation in India and did some¬ 
thing to convince Indians and Pakistanis that their dispute over 
Kashmir was of secondary importance in comparison with the 
ominous threat from the north. There was much talk and some 
action in India about standing up to aggression, but India’s pros¬ 
pects of resisting a determined Chinese assault into the valley of 
the Ganges are poor. There are at the moment of writing cir¬ 
cumstantial rumours of a build-up of Chinese forces in Tibet, the 
construction of roads, airfields, etc. The great cities of northern 
India would be within easy range of Chinese rockets in the Hima¬ 
layan area if and when Peking becomes a nuclear power. 


IV 

These and other developments (such as Peking’s interest in 
Africa and recognition of the Algerian rebels) in the growth during 
the past decade of the strength and status of Communist China 
continue to reinforce the repeatedly expressed view of those who 
—like the author—feel that in acquiescing in American policy 
towards Communist China, Great Britain is paying a price for the 
American alliance which is steadily increasing in magnitude. 

It has seemed to the author since at least 1950 that it is not 
beyond the possibilities that before this century has run its course 
the Soviet Union, the U.S.A. and perhaps Japan and India will 
be drawn together by the common menace of a China whose am¬ 
bitions may include control over large areas of Central Asia, 
South-East Asia and the Indian sub-continent. 
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CHAPTER 31 


The Future of Mankind 


I 

Had this book been written in 1900 to give its readers a survey of 
the period 1850-1900 a concluding chapter entitled ‘Tlie Future of 
Mankind* would have been inspired by a feeling of reasonable 
confidenee. 

He would have been a far-seeing prophet in 1900, not likely to 
be honoured in any country, who forecast a world war within 
fourteen years of the end of a century which on the whole had 
presented a picture of great material progress and an absence of 
war on the grand scale. If this prophet had been daring enough to 
say there might be iwo world w'ars between 1900 ami 1939 his 
remarks would have been scorned. 

So much for 1900; but in 1901 no one dares do more than hojK* 
there will not be another great war, and this hope is not based 
on the belief that 1914-18 and 1989-45 were experiences from which 
the lesson has been learnt that war is an absurd method of settling 
disputes between sovereign states. The hope is that another war 
will not occur because everyone who has given a moment’s thouglit 
to the question is convinced that a third world war will result in the 
destruction of civilisation as we know it, including most if not all of 
the human race. 

In 1000 the question seemed to be how and when man would 
stumble or temporarily take the wrong turning as he moved 
forward into the limitless future and struggled up the ladder from 
ape to angel. In 1961 the question at the top of the agenda is 
whether man has a future. 
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II 

The reason for this unprecedented state of affairs was a con* 
junction of two factors. On the one hand there were no reasons 
for supposing that there was any likelihood of a sudden and 
spectacular change in the arrangements whereby mankind was 
organised politically into nearly a hundred sovereign states. 

The United Nations was at the best a forum in which the 
sovereign states used arguments instead of violence in their 
disputations and carried out propaganda manoeuvres in their efforts 
to obtain the support of that intangible but very real force called 
world public opinion. The United Nations was remote from any 
idea of world government, which in 1961 only existed in certain 
functional respects. 

In 1961 the conception of the national sovereign state and its 
by-product of nationalism is firmly established in men’s hearts. 
As African and Asian peoples emerged from colonisation they also 
began to worship nationalism; often of a virulent kind. Li 1961 
there were more national states than there had been in 1945; more 
frictional contacts; more frontiers; more chances of incidents. 

Where sovereignties had to a limited extent been rationalised 
and brought under some degree of central control such as in 
N.A.T.O. or in the Warsaw Pact, the development was a reluctant 
tribute to fear. 

The N.A.T.O. Powers, who were often at odds with each other, 
had come into alliance through fear of the Russian Communist 
menace—fear, because they believed world domination was the 
ambition of the Soviet leaders. 

The Warsaw Powers were united because the Russians willed it 
to be so, and had as their executive agents local and all-powerful 
Communist Parties. The N.A.T.O. alliance and the Red Empire 
(created respectively around the U.S.A. and the Soviet Union) 
were what they were in order the more effectively to operate in the 
world-wide ideological conflict known as the cold war. In 1961 
disputes between sovereign states, disputes w'hich in the past had 
always been potential and often actual preludes to war in the shape 
of military operations, tended to be part and parcel of the great 
dispute between the East and West blocs. 

In parallel with this situation the Chinese Communist state was 
rapidly growing more powerful and significant in world affairs, and 
had to be counted as on the side of Russia in the cold war. 
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Early in 1961 the international situation was tense and in a 
dojien areas there were points of friction. 

China and India were in dispute over Chinese incursions into 
Indian frontier areas; the Arab-Israel quarrel was unresolved; the 
Berlin question remained critical and the reunification of Germany 
out of sight; disarmament talks made no progress; there were signs 
that Soviet policies of political and economic penetration were 
becoming active in South America and Africa; both Russia and the 
U.S.A. were busy experimenting with space satellites for military 
purposes; a formidable nuclear arms race was in full swing. All in 
all, the general picture was unpleasantly similar in appearance to 
those which had existed between 1910 and 1914 and 1936 and 1939. 

During those years a scries of crises had occurred against a 
background of increasing armaments. Tlie optimists then supposed 
this kind of thing could continue indefinitely; the pessimists 
asserted that one day a crisis would lead to world war. In 1914 
the Scrajevo incident and in 1939 the crisis in German-Polish 
relations proved that the pessimists were the realists. Was it not 
therefore reasonable to say, when one compares 1061 with the 
period immediately preceding World Wars I and II, '2^lus fa 
change plus e'est la meme chose'"i Unfortunately yes, if la mane chose 
is taken to mean the likelihood of one of these periodic crises 
getting out of control and sparking off a world war. This was the 
first of the two factors mentioned above whose conjunction wc 
regard as exceedingly ominous. The second factor which had not 
existed in the two previous periods of crisis was the use of nuclear 
energy for military purposes. 

In 1901 there was undoubtedly danger of war on a large scale, 
and the certainty—because of nuclear w'eapons—that such a war 
would be utterly disastrous. 

In 1914 and 1989 those w'ho had prophesied war unless tre¬ 
mendous efforts were made to prevent it could say in 1918 and 
repeat in 1045: ‘Wc told you what would hapi)en; now let us learn 
our lesson.’ There will be no one to learn or ignore any lessons after 
World War III. 

Ill 

It is the contention of the author that the use of nuclear energy 
in order to produce the violence which from time immemorial has 
been the basis of military operations has created an unprecedented 
situation in human history. Every important development in the 
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known history of mankind can to some extent be paralleled by past 
experience, hence the cliche about history repeating itself. But this 
development in the use of nuclear energy has no parallel in the past 
since there has never been a state of affairs in which, if certain 
man-made inventions were used, the human race would be des¬ 
troyed and history, far from being able to repeat itself, would have 
come, for all practical purposes, to a full stop. 

If these conclusions are only partially valid—and it may be that 
a world nuclear war would leave some survivors somewhere, 
protected by some chance from the deadly fall-out which, so far 
as can be foreseen, would infect the vegetable and animal life of 
the globe then it follows that the problem of dealing with the 
menace of a nuclear war transcends in importance any other 

problem that has perplexed man since the beginning of his time on 
earth. 

It is in sober fact the problem of life or death. Where, then, is 
salvation to be found? Is there a Noah’s Ark? We have given our 
reasons for believing that it is useless to expect that because 
nuclear energy for military purposes has created a deadlock of 
terror, a revolution of thought will take place leading to the dis¬ 
appearance of the sovereign state and the rapid emergence of world 
government. We have pointed out that in the past a peace pre¬ 
served by a balance of power, which in essence was the theory that 
each side deterred tlie other by the size of its armaments, always 
broke down and that it is gambling with fate to pin our hopes on 
the belief that a balance of terror will be more stable than a balance 
of power. 

For the grim fact must be acknowledged that the terror, upon 
whose existence this balance depends, is not so great as it ought to 
be. If it were a deeply felt terror there would be a world-wide 
revulsion by the people against living so close to the edge of 
disaster. 

Almost everyone pays lip sersdee to the horror of nuclear war, 
but there are reasons for feeling that in the U.S.A., the Soviet 
Union and China there are persons in authority who believe that a 
state could win or at any rate survive a nuclear war. In Britain, 
and perhaps generally in Western Europe, this climate of opinion 
is usually regarded as verging on lunacy. But there are plenty of 
people in Britain who would say: ‘Better a nuclear war than 
domination by the Soviet Union.’ This is a defeatist attitude, 
since it assumes that the best way in certain circumstances to 
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defend our free way of life is to destroy it! One reason why the terror 
is so moderate is that the realities of nuclear war arc beyond the 
imaginative powers of most, if not all of us. 

The author of this book, who w’as a serving ollicer from 190G to 
1929, and is a graduate of both the naval and military stafl' 
colleges, has been studying since 1945 this great question of the use 
of nuclear energy for military purposes, and has reached the con¬ 
clusion that the advice the General Staff should give Her Majesty’s 
Government is that for strictly ‘military’ reasons, or what most 
people would define as ‘realistic’ reasons (since moral pacifism is 
usually described as unrealistic), Great Britain, j>referahly witli 
like-minded nations, but if necessary alone, should renounce the use 
of nuclear energy for military purposes. 

This book is not the place in which to set forth in detail the 
arguments in support of this policy and the advantages and 
disadvantages it w'ould entail. These reasons are to be found in 
Defence in the Nuclear Age (Gollancz, 1958, 18.9.) and Common 
Sense in Defence (K.H. Services, 102 Buckingham Palace Road, 
London, 1960, 44 pp., 2^. 6d.). There are American ami German 
editions of the first-named book.^ It is j>roper to record in the 
story of ‘Our Times’ that in 1901 the Campaign for Nuclear Dis¬ 
armament in Britain was making some progress. 


IV 

At the end of the first half of 1900 the apparent rclax.ation cjf 
tension in the cold war which had taken place during 1959 whilst 
preparations were in progress for a Summit meeting in Paris in .May 
1900 had vanished like morning mist as the long-awaited g.it lu ring 
of heads of states collapsed in an atmosphere of mutual recrimina¬ 
tions before the opening session of the formal meeting. 

The Western world blamed the Russians, but it was idle to 
pretend that an incident in which an American spy plane (the U2) 
was shot down over Siberia immediately before the conference, and 
statements by the Americans that such reconnaissances would 
continue (a threat subsequently withdrawn), w’cre not contributory 
and possibly decisive reasons for the sjiectaculur failure of the much 
publicised Summit meeting. It was also surmised that Mr. Khrush¬ 
chev’s behaviour was due to one or all of the following reasons: 

* also Men of Destiny by S.K-Il. (K-II. Scrviecs 1000 Ltd., London, 
a political novel on tliiH subject. 
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(а) His realisation that the Western Powers were not prepared to 
make any concessions over the Berlin question. 

(б) Internal opposition in the Praesidium to his policy of 
relaxation of tension and coexistence with the West. 

(c) Opposition from the Chinese, who felt that they should have 
been at the Summit; and were bitterly hostile to the XJ.S.A. 
(with Formosa the main item of friction) and openly hostile 
to proposals of coexistence implying that the ‘imperialist 
powers’ were not inevitably war-mongers. 

The failure of the Summit produced many statements asserting 
that this proved that the Western Alliance must pull itself together 
and become more united. These admirable sentiments were hardly 
reflected in the fact that the alliance to preserve the free way of 
life found itself faced with a military coup d'Slat in Turkey (May 
1960) ‘to establish democracy*; the continuation of the apparently 
endless Algerian war; the growing dependence of Great Britain on 
the U.S.A. for defence purposes, and particularly the imminent 
danger that the European economy would be divided into the two 
groups of the Six Nations' linked through the Treaty of Rome into 
the Common Market and the Seven® of the European Free Trade 
Area. 

It was certain that unless this economic problem could be solved 
it would have unfavourable results in the area of N.A.T.O. political 
unity. 

These were some of the reasons why a certain sense of confusion 
and acceptance of drift was prevalent in the Western world towards 
the end of 1960. They were also reasons which convinced the 
author of this book that it was both the duty and self-interest of 
the United Kingdom to give the world a new deal by adopting 
the policy of nuclear disarmament mentioned above and showing 
in the IDGOs, as she had done on great occasions in the past, that 
she had not forgotten Milton’s w'ords when he wrote: 

‘Let not England forget her precedence in 
teaching the nations how to live.’ 

* West Germany, Italy, France, Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg. 

• The United Kingdom, Norway, Sweden, Portugal, Austria, Switzerland, 
Denmark. 
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Postscript 


A problem which faces an author who is writing about current 
events is that whilst the book is passing through tlie process of 
publication there is a period of at least six months during which 
events take place of which no mention can be made in the book. 
They may be important. For example, if anytliing happened to 
President de Gaulle a very large question-mark would arise 
instantly over France. Would the men of the Right seize power or 
would the Left which, since de Ciaulle has ruled has been strangely 
passive (and did so little to save the Fourth Republic), suddenly 
revive? And if France became chaotic, what clfcct would this have 
on the whole question of the unity of the West?—which is a matter 
very much in the news ns we go to press. Will the h)ng domination 
of Adenauer and the Christian Democrats in the West German 
Federal Republic come to an end at the next general election? 
Wliat decision is the British Government going to make about 
joining the Common Market of the Six Powers, ami on what terms 
will Britain be admitted if she applies for membership? Has tlic 
Labour Party in Britain got a future, and, if not, does it follow that 
the existence in olliee for the foreseeable future of the Conservative 
Party strikes a mortal blow at the prineij)lcs and practices of 
parliamentary government in Britain? I am more optimistic on this 
subject than most people. How serious will become the ideological 
struggle between Russia and China on the issue of whether or not 
the Chinese belief that war with the imperialists is inevitable is the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, according to 
Lenin? Will the United Nations succeed in salvaging the Congo, 
and if it docs will it not be seen in retrospect that by making the 
U.N. indispensable to the Great Powers (because without the l^N. 
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the Congo debacle might have led to world war) the Congo disaster 
was a blessing in disguise? As this book leaves the hands of its 
author in the spring of 1961 the United States has its new young 
President Kennedy who (on the popular vote) defeated his rival 
Vice-President Nixon by a mere 113,000 votes. Kennedy’s inau¬ 
gural address to Congress and first executive actions indicate that 
for good or evil American policy will be more dynamic and pur¬ 
poseful than it was during the Eisenhower regime. Mr. Khrushchev 
has indicated that he wants to do business with the new regime, 
but as the Americans certainly intend to ‘negotiate from strength*, 
and there is no reason to suppose that the Russians have changed 
their long-term policies, progress in alleviating the cold war is 
doubtful and bound to be very slow. The future of N.A.T.O., 
from whose secretary generalship M. Spaak resigned in February 
1001, is under discussion and a great issue is whether N.A.T.O. is 
to have its own nuclear weapons and if so how' political control 
over their use can be assured. 

A revolution led bv Castro in Cuba mav be the forerunner of a 
series of ‘peoples’ uprisings’ in other South American states. It is 
certainly a different kind of upheaval from the ordinary South 
American revolution in which one dictatorship ousts another. 
The Labour Party in Britain, pursuing its internal feud over defence 
and other policy matters with extreme energy, found some consola¬ 
tion from the unusual spectacle of a public dispute in tlie Tory 
Party on the issue of the Government’s Central African policy, a 
dispute in which Lord Salisbury launched a violent attack on the 
Colonial Secretary, Mr. Macleod, in March 1961. Also in the same 
month the little ‘far off country’ of Laos threatened by a Soviet- 
backed Communist take over from an American-backed govern¬ 
ment of doubtful popularity hovered on the brink of becoming the 
scene of a serious crisis in the Cold War. Furthermore in March 
1961 East-West discussions at Geneva in search of an agreement to 
ban nuclear tests were resumed. It was widely believed that this 
conference would also be a test case in deciding whether progress 
could be made in the whole problem of reducing tension between the 
western and communist powers. 

On April 12th, 1961, the Russians succeeded in putting a man 

into space, orbiting the globe and landing him safely. The author 

doubted if this was ‘good news’; it seemed more likely to extend 

the arms race into space, than to bring any notable benefits to 
mankind. 
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